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THE PASSING OF THE NORTH CANOE 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


T a recent sportsmen’s show in New 
York city, there was exhibited a 
specimen of the Rebecca, or North 

canoe, of the old Hudson’s Bay trader. 
It belonged to a type that is fast disap- 
pearing from the face of the earth and 
was taken from one of the two routes 
where it now plys in the interest of the 
fur trade—the chain of lakes and rivers 
which connects the Upper Ottawa with 
James Bay. It was only a three and a half 
fathom canoe, and much smaller than 
those masterpieces of canoe building 
which carried their crews of eight men, 
a ton of furs or trade goods, besides pas- 
sengers and camp equipage. Doubtless 
there are many who will reeall its high 
upturned bow and stern, the painted de- 
sign on each end, the gunwales and other 
woodwork of bright blue—the livery color 
of the company—the same color that in 
tunic marked a Hudson’s Bay man any- 
where in Canada. When the projected 
railway to James Bay is done, the Re- 
becca will be laid aside to rot, being of 
no further use; and it may not be out of 
place to suggest here that our museums 
supply themselves with specimens of this 
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canoe, now by no means common even on} 30.5 


the “through route”; else only by pie- 
tures and deseriptions will coming gener- 
ations know that such things existed, just 
as now we have nothing but deseriptions— 
none too full at that—of the old days when 
the company, all powerful. created types 
of men and dress which are yet the most 
striking and picturesque that Canada can 
show. 

The passing of the old canoe marks the 
close of an old order which existed in halt 
of a continent for the greater part of two 
and a half centuries—a passing which will 
ever be looked upon with regret by lovers 
of wild and picturesque life. Railway 
lines have pushed, both west and north, 
carrying the settler; creating the industry 
of civilization: warning the hunter and 
the trapper, who for ages have held the 
sole sway in their great domain of wild 
lakes and rivers, that the world has better 
use for the land. 

In a brief while the tourist will be drawn 
by the thing of iron and steam, quickly, 
comfortably, in as many hours as it now 
takes days, to that spot. which must ever 
be historic as the site of the first post 
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“Its bow and stern were very high * * * 


established in America by that “ Company 
of Adventurers ” who, under direction of 
Prince Rupert, and by virtue of royal 
charter of Charles II., discovered eventu- 
ally such profit in the fur trade as made 
them over half a continent more powerful 
than the government itself. In 1671, their 
first fort was built near the head of James 
Bay—Moose Factory by name, and later 
Fort York, the main station, on the west 
shore of Hudson’s Bay proper. The new- 
est railway will penetrate to Moose Fac- 
tory. Vast portions of country, north 
and west, must for generations remain 
unclaimed, and its grand lakes and rivers, 
unequalled on the face of the earth as 
routes for the most adventurous of canoe- 
men, will be there; but the significance of 
the railway to Moose Factory will per- 
haps be better understood when it is 
known that only on what is known as the 
“through route” from Kippeway on the 
Ottawa River, and from Grand Lake Vie- 
toria, by the far head of the same river, to 
Moose Factory, is the great birch canoe. 
The history of the North canoe is inti- 
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and at the bow a projection like the ram of a warship.” 


mately connected with that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Its charter gave the com- 
pany the exclusive right to trade only as 
far as the heads of the streams entering 
Hudson’s Bay. Moose Factory 
first fort, though Fort York soon became 
the chief distributing point. The forma- 
tion of its powerful rival, the Northwest 
Company, which met, fought, and finally 
amalgamated with it, under the old name, 
gave undisputed sway over a territory ex- 
tending from the St. Lawrence on the east 
to the mouth of the Columbia River on the 
west. A glance at any considerable map 
of ‘Canada will show Fort Garry, now the 
city of Winnipeg, where the rival com- 
panies fought their greatest and last 
battle, as a point upon a chain of water- 
ways, entending to the southward, via Rat 
Portage; thence into Lake of the Woods 
(Laedu Bois,of the old voyageurs) ; thence 
through Rainy River and a complex sys- 
tems of lakes and rivers, with carries or 
portages between, into Lake Superior; 
thence eastward to Sault Ste. Marie, into 
Lake Huron, and thence, through Lake 
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Nipissing, into the Ottawa River, to Mon- 
treal, the headquarters of the Northwest 
Company. To northward the chain ran 
through Lake Winnipeg and waterways too 
irregular to clearly describe, down the 
Hayes River to Fort York. To the west- 
ward it led into the system of rivers and 
lakes terminating in the mighty Mackenzie 
River, which bore the daring explorers of 
the company to the Arctic Ocean. I hardly 
need refer to the route by Peace and Pelly 
rivers, whereby the explorer Campbell 


pany. In winter its dusky wards hunted 
and trapped and generally—though not 
always—at the first signs of spring, 
brought in marten and beaver on tobog- 
gans drawn by wolfdogs to the nearest 
post, where they received guns, powder, 
tea, and blankets in exchange. Both furs 
and goods were measured by the unit of 
exchange, a “castor,” or beaver, to the 
immense advantage of the trader, of 
course, whose justification for his profits 
was that he gave the Indian what satisfied 





“*Longand narrow * * * suitable for river currents.” 


reached and named the Lewes River; nor 
that route from the Mackenzie to the Por- 
cupine and the Yukon, where the brave 
employés of the company traded with the 
Klondike Indians before it 
known that the Lewes and the Yukon were 
one and the same stream! How far dis- 
tant Fort Yukon was may be imagined by 
the fact that from the day of the departure 
of the trade goods from London until the 
furs received in exchange reached that city 
it was just seven years! 

The canoe was everything to the com- 


years was 


him, at least until the independent traders 
along the border began taking fewer doz- 
ens of marten for the cheap trade gun. 
The real activity of the posts began in 
early summer. Furs were packed into 
bundles weighing about a hundred pounds, 
and when the ice passed out they were 
loaded into boats and North canoes to be 
carried to one of three depots and shipped 
thence to England. In the department 
lying west of the Rockies the furs went to 
Fort Vancouver; from the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa, to Montreal. From the 
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‘* A rude mast and tattered sail * * * hoisted to a favoring breeze.”’ 
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‘“*The smaller kind * * * manned by two Indians.” 


Northern and Southern departments, em- 
bracing the frozen interior regions and 
south to the shores of Lake Superior—far 
the largest and most important 
they went to York and Moose factories. 
The annals and reports of the company 
contain but little except quantities and 
values of furs, fish, and oil, and negotia- 
tions as to rights and privileges. It re- 
mained for one man, H. M. Ballantyne, for 
three years a clerk in the employ of the 
company, to give us what knowledge we 
have of the picturesque side of life in the 
Fur Country at the height of the com- 
pany’s glory. Ballantyne saw with the eye 
of the artist susceptible to color, move- 
At an early date large 
be employed instead of 
canoes for transporting the furs and sup- 
plies to and from York Factory. These 
were broad, shallow, double-enders, carry- 
ing 4,000 pounds, a crew of nine men, three 
or four passengers, and provisions for men 
and crew. A rude mast and tattered sail 
lay on the seats ready to be hoisted to a 
favoring wind; but it was chiefly by the 


area-— 


ment, and sound. 
boats began to 


paddle that they were propelled, although 
going up the swiftest streams it often be- 
came necessary for half the crew to go 
ashore with a tracking line and slowly, inch 
by inch, draw the boat against the swift 
current. Poles, too, were used when the 
eurrent was not too stiff. These York 
boats traveled in squads of varying num- 
ber, known as brigades. 

In the spring the brigade bound for 
Fort York sets out from Red River, with 
supplies for the Athabasea and Mackenzie 
rivers. Passing Norway House they pro- 
ceed to Portage La Loche, a carry twelve 
miles long over the northern and western 
watershed. Here the brigades from the 
Athabasea and Mackenzie meet them, de- 
liver their furs, take aboard their own out- 
fits, and depart. Retracing its steps the 
York Brigade returns to Norway I[louse, 
and thence proceeds to York, arriving 
there on the first of September. Deliver- 
ing the furs and taking aboard supplies, 
the boats immediately set out on the long 
journey back;. the swarthy voyageurs, with 
long, unkempt black hair streaming over 
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their bronzed faces, and girt about with 
the scarlet worsted fringed searf, worn by 
Indian, half-breed, and officer alike; set- 
tling to the oars with light hearts, home- 
ward bound, singing in unison that wild 
strange chant of the boat and canoemen, 
heard nowhere else, like nothing else, “ A 
la claire fontaine!” 

Although the work in the middle district 
was done by York boats, there were also 
canoe brigades, manned by the same light- 
hearted crews, sometimes exceeding the 
crews of the boats. And whenever a jour- 
ney was to be made by a factor, or clerk, 
with all dispateh, a single North canoe, 
manned perhaps by Iroquois, the best 
canoemen in the world, proceeded alone. 
The native Cree, too,often traveled in these 
great canoes, with his whole family, for 
hundreds of miles. Let us look a moment 
at one picture Ballantyne has given us of 
such an Indian family: 

Now floating swiftly down a foaming rapid, 
or making a portage where and when rapids 
are too dangerous to descend; and while the 
elders of the family assist in carrying the 
canoe, the youngsters run about plucking ber- 
ries; and the shaggy wild curs, one or two of 
which are possessed by every Indian family, 
search for food or bask in the sun at the foot 
of the baby’s cradle, which stands bolt upright 
against a tree, while the child gazes upon all 
these operations with supreme indifference. 

With him we almost see the reality, as 
we accompany the canoe or boat brigade. 
It is night, and the brigade has landed in a 
quiet cove. The great fires, one for each 
crew, blazing up cheerily, throw a ruddy 
glow upon the surrounding foliage and the 
wild, uncouth figures of men who sit or 
recline about the fire, smoking their pipes 
and chatting carelessly and good humor- 
edly, as if the arduous journey before 
them never enters their minds. Tents 
pitched, blankets are spread, and all turn 
in. At first break of day the stentorian 
voice of the guide crying out, “ Léve!” 
“léve!” “léve!” rouses the camp. Five 
minutes for the morning toilet, ten min- 
utes for packing,and the outfitsare pulling 
up the stream. At seven, or nine, aceord- 
ing to circumstances, they land again, 
build fires, surmount them with gipsy-like 
tripods from which are hung great tin 
kettles; and breakfast is cooked and eaten 
—the only hot meal until supper, for 
luncheon is eaten cold on board. Then 
row, row, onee more, for about two hours; 
then the rower may rest five or ten minutes 
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for his “ pipe.” Now a fall is reached and 
a portage (of which there are thirty-six 
between York and Fort Garry) must be 
made. The light-hearted voyageurs jump 
ashore, some seizing one, may be_ two, 
bundles, run with them over the carry, 
while others pull and haul the boat up the 
cataract, halloaing and shouting all the 
time as if to drown the thunderous roar 
of the waters. 

IIlow every one who has sailed in the 
North reealls “the beauty of passing over 
a still lake in the morning sunlight, the 
stillness of the waters shown only by the 
measured dips of the oars,” when “an un- 
bounded happiness steals over the heart of 
the traveler as he gazes out upon the dis- 
tant horizon, broken here and there by 
small broken islets, floating as it were in 
air.” 

Ballantyne’s enthusiasm rises as he tells 
of the North canoe, on his departure from 
Norway House, for Montreal, in the sum- 
mer of 1843: 

These light, graceful craft are about thirty- 
six feet long, by four to six feet wide, and are 
capable of containing eight men and three pas- 
sengers. They are made entirely of birch bark 
and gaudily painted on the bow and _ stern. 
In these fairy-like boats,then, we swiftly swept 
over Playgreen Lake, the bright vermilion pad- 
dles glancing in the sunshine, and the woods 
echoing to the lively tune of “ A la claire fon- 
taine” sung by the two crews in full chorus. 

Again he says: 

A solitary North canoe at best can give 
one but a faint idea of the sensation felt on 
seeing a brigade of them at a post after a 
long journey. It is then that they appear in 
wild perfection. The voyageurs upon such 
occasions are dressed in their best clothes and 
gaudy feathers; ribbons and tassels stream 
in abundance from their caps and garters. 
Painted gaily, and ranged alongside like con- 
tending chargers, the light canoes skim swiftly 
over the water, bounding under the vigorous 
and rapid strokes of the small but numerous 
paddles, while the powerful vovageurs strain 
every muscle to urge them quickly on. And 
while yet in the distance, the beautifully 
simple paddling song, so well suited to the sur- 
rounding scenery and so different from any 
other air, breaks sweetly on the ear: and one 
reflects with a kind of subdued and pleasing 
melancholy how far the singers are from their 
native land, and how many long and weary 
days of danger and toil will pass before they 
can rest once more in their Canadian homes. 
How strangely, too, upon the nearer approach, 
was the feeling changed to one of exhilaration 
as the deep and manly voices swell in chorus 
over the placid waters, while a competition 
arises among them who shall first arrive, and 
the canoes dash over the water with arrow 
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speed to the very edge of the wharf, where 
they suddenly, and as if by magic, come to a 
pause. This is effected by each man backing 
water with his utmost force; after which they 
roll their paddles on the gunwale simultan- 
eously, enveloping themselves in a shower of 
spray as they shake the dripping water from 
the bright vermilion blades. Truly it is an 
animating, inspiring scene, the arrival of a 
brigade of light canoes. 

The thirty-six or forty-foot canoe of the 
North was a “light” one to Mr. Ballan- 
tyne! What would he eall those only twelve, 
fifteen, thirty feet in length? He traveled 
in the smaller kind also, manned by two 
Indians, counterparts of those commonly 
met with on the Ottawa River to-day; but 
they failed to impress him, as did the 
forty-footer. No doubt he considered a 
craft that two men would earry over a 
portage as light. But likely, too, he had 
in mind his arrival at Fort William, the 
chief distributing post of the Northwest 
Company, on Lake Superior, and there 
finding canoes alongside which the North 
canoe was indeed small and light. 

For traversing that inland sea only 
canoes of the largest and staunchest sort 
could safely be employéd. They were truly 
huge affairs, the Canoétes de maitre, of 
which the old company kept a large num- 
ber at the Fort William station. They 
were capable of carrying twice the weight 
of cargo of the North canoe. Sixteen men 
sat at their paddles, and four men were 
required to lift and earry one over a port- 
age. Such clumsy, unwieldy boats could 
only with the utmost difficulty be taken 


_ over the endless portages of the interior, 


so the traveler from the East upon reach- 
ing Fort William left his Candéte de maitre, 
and took the “light ” North canoe. Even 
in Ballantyne’s time the Canote de maitre 
was almost‘a thing of the past. 

There was another canoe, found on Lake 
Superior and the St. Lawrence, that Bal- 
lantyne failed to note. Its bow and stern 
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were very high and bent over like a 
hood, and at the bow a pointed projec- 
tion, like the ram of a warship, that might 
at some early time, during savage wars, 
have served the same purpose against the 
frail side of a bireh canoe filled with hos- 
tile warriors. It is doubtful if there is 
now one of these canoes in existence. 

After the final passing of the North 
‘anoe, there will remain the smaller 
canoes, which the sportsman and the In- 
dian will continue to use. Curious many 
of these smaller types arc, and interesting 
all, as showing how in this place, or in 
that, the means at hand has been adapted 
perfectly to the end. ITlere is required a 
canoe short and buoyant for choppy seas; 
there, one longer and narrower for river 
eurrents. Each tribe has some differing 
form or detail of construction, upon which 
the white man was unable to improve 
except to make larger and heavier. 

The Hudson’s Bay country boasts of the 
largest of birch canoes; it has also the 
smallest. While at one end of their terri- 
tory were canoes capable of bearing sixty 
men, in the far northern and western por- 
tions the Yukon Indian journeyed to and 
from the Hudson’s Bay post in canoes that 
bore only one man at a time, in which it 
was not possible for him to stand erect, 
and so frail and light in construction that 
one could pick them up in one hand like a 
basket. Now as then he may be seen, 
sitting flat, paddling with quick side 
strokes of his single bladed paddle or pol- 
ing up stream by means of two small sticks, 
one in each hand, while behind, in a some- 
what larger craft, follows his squaw with 
the pappooses and perhaps a puppy or two. 
Such canoes, resembling in form the 
Eskimo kyak, are not craft that one would 
care to take for a sporting trip or a 
cruise without preliminary practise in 
some shallow spot! 








JIUJUTSU 


JAPANESE SELF-DEFENSE WITHOUT WEAPONS 


By T. PHILIP TERRY 


HEN, after three hundred years of 

complete isolation, Japan opened 

her doors to the outer world 
the foreigners who entered found many 
uniquely oriental arts and ideas resulting 
from the genius and long introspection of 
the people. 

When the invitation to come and see and 
be seen was extended, however, it was 
somewhat Latin in character, for up the 
flowing Japanese sleeve a big reservation 
lay concealed. This aftermath was soon 
apparent to the occidental investigator 
following close on the heels of the religious 
and commercial missionaries, but, combat 
it as he would, the native intention of 
allowing him to probe just so far, and no 
farther, was as strong then as it is to-day, 





and as it doubtless will be a half century 
hence. 

That the innermost thoughts of the 
Asiatic minds are just as enigmatic to 
the westerner now as they were when first 
the yellow physiognomy appeared above 
the eastern horizon, those who have deal- 
ings with them have reason to know. The 
more one tries to sound the well of that 
mind the less communicative and more 
baflling the possessor becomes. 

Few of the curious cults of the Japanese 
so interested certain of these investigators 
as did jiujutsu, or the old samurai art of 
fighting without weapons. But so stren- 
uous was the native objection to their 
acquirement of this singular ethical sys- 
tem that what knowledge they were able to 





The Wrestler on the Right Catches His Opponent Out of Balance, and Will Throw Him by a Twist of the Head and Neck. 
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gain of it was trifling and far from satis- 
factory. Like the missionary who remains 
for forty years in Asia and in all that time 
converts to his religion but two-thirds of 
an Asiatic, one must be content to live 
long in Japan would he know even fairly 
well the Japanese mind. A knowledge of 
this is essential before the foreigner can 
hope to distinguish the feints and false 
leadings which hedge about this jiujutsu 
art—for its exponents are ever fearful of 
its taking root in foreign lands—and the 
greatest assiduity is required of those who 


would gain more than a nodding acquain- 
tance with it. While a smattering of the 
system can be easily acquired, from six to 
ten years in the proper atmosphere, and 
with a natural aptitude, are necessary for 
a complete mastery of it. 

Jiujutsu first became known in Japan in 
the sixteenth century, and its origin is 
traced to a learned physician named Aki- 
yama who at that period lived at Nagasaki. 
While studying medicine in China this 
savant acquired some knowledge of an ath- 
letie system known as hakuda, then much 

















The Old Style of Japanese Wrestling. 
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Nishinoumi, Champion of Japan. 


practised by the Chinese. It consisted of 
many adroit and effective ways of kicking 
and striking an enemy in order to gain a 
victory over him. Akiyama learned three 
distinct methods of hakuda with their 
ramifications, as well as twenty-eight ways 
of recovering a man from apparent death. 
So signally successful were the latter that 
kuatsu, or the art of resuscitation, is now 
a part of the jiujutsu curriculum. 

When Akiyama returned to Japan he 
spent many years elaborating the ideas he 
received in China, with the result that in 
time he discovered three hundred and three 
methods of seizing and throwing an antag- 
onist, and otherwise placing him hors de 
combat. One day, while pursuing his med- 
itations at the Jenjin shrine at Tsukushi, 
he observed a willow tree whose branches 
were covered with snow. Unlike the giant 
pine which broke before the storm, he 
noticed that the willow yielded to the 
weight of the snow on its branches but did 
not break beneath it. So in accordance 
was this with his ideas of what the true 
jiujutsu should be that he straightway 
established the since famous Yoshin-riu— 
the spirit of the willow-tree school. 


In feudal times there were many mili- 
tary exercises by which the samurai classes 
were trained for their special form of war- 
fare, and pre-eminent among these was 
jiujutsu, for this subtle science appealed 
powerfully to the cunning of these old war- 
riors versed in wrestling, fencing, and 
sword practise. To-day there are many 
important schools of jiujutsu in Japan, 
each ‘differing slightly from the other, but 
all teaching the root idea propounded by 
the great Akiyama. In Tokvo alone there 
are forty different schools, descendants of 
the various schools of feudal times. In the 
other cities of the island empire schools 
abound and the students of the system are 
many. 

As befits its quasi-secret nature jiujutsu* 
is taught largely in night sessions, and the 
principal school at Yokohama is nightly 
crowded with students apparently eager 
to acquire a knowledge which gives them 
an advantage over the secretly-dreaded 
genii of the occidental world. While the 
majority of the pupils gain considerable 
proficiency in the system, but few acquire 


*The word means gaining victory by yielding or pliancy. 
Pronounced Geejoots. 
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a complete mastery of it. Of the deeper 
secrets of the higher plane the professors 
are guardedly jealous, especially toward 
foreigners, though every year or so turns 
out a native master of the craft. 

In the police departments of Tokyo, 
Kobe, and Yokohama all the police are 
obliged to study certain degrees of jiujutsu 
and kuatsu, but no pupil of either receives 
a single lesson before taking a sacred oath 
to never reveal the secrets‘of them. Tra- 
ditioun—public safety even—exacts that the 
higher degrees of jiujutsu shall be taught 
only to men of perfect self command and 
of unimpeachable moral character. In the 
possession of such a person the science is 
far more potent than hypnotism, for by a 
swift physical touch a victim’s brain can be 
benumbed, his hips or shoulders dislocated, 
an ankle unhinged, or a tendon burst or 
twisted. By a single lightning-like stroke 
of the operator one can be made instantly 
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helpless, and this would be a sinister and 
fatal power in mischievous hands. 
Signally illustrative of the power of 
science over brute force are the methods of 
jiujutsu. The principle of the ocean aid- 
ing the ship through its resistance to the 
propeller is embodied in it. For in direct 
ratio to the strength and resistance of the 
novice lies the necessity for yielding or 
suffering the consequences. The uniniti- 
ated who would rely upon impetuosity and 
great muscular strength as counters to the 
science of his trained opponent would be 
bested even quicker than would a non- 
resisting weakling with his muscles at rest. 
A master of jiujutsu does not oppose his 
aggressor by sustained counter-effort as 
does a boxer. Calm watchfulness and a 
shirking of physieal contact and effort are 
his part of the play. Then, when the 
expenditure of the opposing force reaches 
the point where its impact would mean 
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A Hold by Which the Wrestler in the Rear May Compel His Opponent to Yield, or Dislocate His Shoulder. 
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injury to the recipient, it is deftly deflected 
to recoil upon its author, and in such a 
way that in response to a masterful touch 
he is made to unhinge his shoulder or his 
leg, fracture his arm, or even break his 
neck should the oceasion require it. 

In the Zuihokwan school in the Govern- 
ment College grounds at Tokyo one may, 
upon the receipt of the proper admission 
card, watch the jiujutsu professor and his 
pupils going through the elementary physi- 
eal exercises. The deeper moral precepts 
—and much of the art is moral in its 
nature—are taught in the strictest seclu- 
sion; a far more pronounced 
than when a Freemason takes the highest 
degree. 


seclusion 


In the centre of the large gymnasium- 
like room is a slightly elevated platform 
covered with soft Japanese mats. Hang- 
ing against the wall near the entrance to 
the hall is a conspicuous table, inseribed 
in Chinese characters, the translation of 
which offers this significant suggestion: 

“ Profound knowledge is the best of pos- 
sessions.” 

As if obeying a paraphrase of Dante’s 
famous dictum, all who enter leave emo- 
tions behind, for complete self-control is a 
cardinal principle of this singular cult. 
The strict silence maintained by the clean- 
limbed young Japs, writhing, twisting, and 
falling on the noiseless matting, instantly 
strike one, and this is foremost among the 
bizarre impressions one earries from the 
place. A half-strangulated, jerky grunt is 
sometimes forced from a falling body, but 
this and the occasional eracking note of a 
swiftly moving ankle joint are the only 
sounds one hears in this vast hall of 
silence. For all the noise they make the 
students, policemen, and military specta- 
tors impassively, but none the less keenly, 
watching the game might be taken for 
graven images or miniature examples of 
the bronze diabutsu at Kamakura. 

On the platform mentioned is a noted 
professor of the science, and he watches 
with a critical eye the practising students. 
At times he selects one from among them, 
and with the lithe grace of a dancing mas- 
ter he explains and illustrates some tech- 
nical point, the voeal part of which is too 
softly spoken to reach the alien ear, and 
the movement too rapid for the eye to reg- 
ister. One thing, however, he cannot con- 
ceal from the onlookers, and that is the 


amazing ease with which he flings the 
sturdy young Jap about. He in turn seems 
actuated by powerful springs, which a 
movement of the master’s hand releases. 
The learner’s face remains impassive, but I 
-an see his eyes gleam with the satisfaction 
he feels at the suppleness of his muscles, 
for, though tossed about like a human 
cork, with the dexterity of a grimalkin 
he invariably alights upon his feet. One 
of the first precepts impressed upon the 
beginner in jiujutsu is the necessity of 
being pliant; for plianey saves his bones 
from many a bruise and his muscles from 
many a twinge. In lectures, discussions, 
and practise this is taught him, and he 
is never admitted to serious competition 
until this essential is graven on his mind. 
Should his muscles prove less flexible than 
his will, all physical practise ceases until 
thorough training them to the 
required standard. 

As if to properly exploit the sleights 
which jiujutsu. has for every thrust, 
wrench, push, and bend, the expert avoids 


brings 


needless clinching with his adversary. One’ 


young pupil misinterprets this apparent 
disinelination to combat, and time and 
again rushes in only to find himself in 
troubled waters. As if bewitched by the 
expressionless yellow mask confronting 
him, he again and again finds himself in 
jeopardy, to now wince visibly under the 
deft touch of the master, or to ignomini- 
ously yield where perseverance would 
mean a twisted ankle, a fractured arm, or 
mayhap a disloeated spine. 

When a pupil yields promptly to the 
superior mind it proves that the basic 
truths of jiujutsu are at work within him, 
and this is always secretly applauded by 
those initiated in the art. 

No man on good terms with his neck and 
with a knowledge of the Japanese attitude 
would ever dream of taking a camera to a 
jiujutsu competition. Were he to smuggle 
one in he would gain one lasting impres- 
sion and lose one camera. The former 
would develop into a conviction that he 
had had a narrow eseape from nursing a 
broken neck. As kuatsu does not under- 
take to assemble decentralized vertebre, 
and as a jiujutsu expert can shake hands 
with a man and break the shaker’s neck in 
the act thereof, no one has ever cared to 
take photographic liberties with them. 
Could photographs be obtained, to the 
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casual eye they would differ in no wise 
from certain wrestling positions, for the 
expert’s power lies in the lightning-like 
touches; in that terrific legerdemain 
which is too subtle and too swift for the 
untrained eye to detect. 

When jiujutsu leaves the purely physical 
and rises to the physico-psychie plane it is, 


fair play would brand them as fouls, and 
after their first appearance they would be 
ruled off as unfair advantages. As an 
instance: among the primary physical 
exercises a student is shown how to gain 
control of an adversary’s arm, straighten 
it, bend it backward at the elbow joint and 
use his own arm as a slowly rising fulerum 























The Wrestler in Front Slips Away to Avoid Being Thrown Over the Other’s Hip. 


like refined hypnotism, beyond the photog- 
rapher’s art. 

One of the first impressions of an occi- 
dental observer of competitive jiujutsu in 
its simpler forms is that many of the 
eatches would never be allowed in a west- 
ern ring. Any American audience fond of 


beneath. This immediately brings the vic- 
tim to the tips of his toes, to exeruciating 
pain, and to at least a broken arm does he 
not promptly yield. Another method is to 
cunningly destroy the opponent’s equi- 
librium and make him fracture his arm or 
leg by the foree of his falling weight. 
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Another is what practical westerners would 
stigmatize as plain choking, in its initial 
stage. When, however, the antagonist 
is choked into unconsciousness kuatsu is 
brought into play, and the purple-visaged 
subject is promptly and effectively revived. 
This is one of the simplest resources of 
kuatsu, and it is accomplished by seizing 
the patient from behind, placing the base 
of the operator’s thumbs against the lower 
part of the abdomen and vigorously push- 
ing upward a number of times. Kuatsu 
has other methods for such 
eases, and it is also resorted to for restor- 
ing life to the newly drowned, to those who 
have been stunned by blows or falls, or to 
the suffocated. For the successful prac- 
tise of either kuatsu or jiujutsu a fine 
knowledge of anatomy is requisite, and 
therein no doubt lies much of their mys- 
tery and power. 

As an athletie science, with its coneomi- 
tant mental agility and moral force, jiu- 
jutsu stands head and shoulders above 
wrestling; as much above it, in fact, as the 
colossal wrestler shown in the illustration 
rises above an European. Every noted 
Japanese wrestler is a student of jiujutsu, 
but its. grips and catches are not allowed 
in a wrestling contest. Nishinoumi, who is 
shown in the illustration, and whose cham- 
pionship as a wrestler is proclaimed by the 
rope about his waist, is an expert jiujutsu 
exponent. Though extreme caution is 
employed when selecting men for the high- 
est degrees of the science, a well-condi- 
tioned dwarf, a jinrickisha drawer, or a 
sampan coolie physically fit is eligible to a 
certain number of degrees. That many 
men in the lower walks of life are students 
of jiujutsu I know from observation. That 
a governmental idea lies behind the grow- 
ing popularity of this cult no one who has 
investigated the subject is likely to doubt. 
In the Japanese army to-day every com- 
manding officer is trained in it, and those 
of high rank are finished students of jiu- 
jutsu. Every native soldier knows of the 
almost magie power which a full knowl- 
edge of this gives one, and to this, maylap, 
ean be traced some of that magnificent 
discipline for which the Japanese troops 
famous; a discipline not 


suceesstul 


are justly 


excelled in any army, and which is the 
admiration of all the foreign troops. 


To the 


Japanese government—which 








loves its subjects and is extraordinarily 
solicitous of their welfare—jiujutsu is 
doubtless of great service in solving some 
of the complex military problems which 
it already foresees must result from the 
tangled condition of Asiatic affairs. The 
island soldier is small in stature, and would 
ordinarily succumb in hand to hand con- 
flict with such physical marvels as the Czar 
could march to the field. Who can think 
then, that the Mikado’s advisers—and 
shrewder statesmen do not exist—are un- 
aware of the tremendous advantages that 
would fall to the lot of an army of devoted, 
athletic little men, certain of their power, 
over a foe unskilled even in a minor degree 
in this uniquely oriental craft? With this 
in hand the need of physical farce is 
almost repressed, and at a single bound the 
native soldier rises to a plane even higher 
than that oceupied by any foreign antag- 
onist. It is the boast of the Japanese sol- 
dier that his diminutiveness makes him, as 
a target, all the more difficult to hit. Be 
this as it may, in full possession of such 
a lethal power as jiujutsu, thoroughly 
devoted to country and willing to die 
therefor, backed up by the great fleet of 
the nation and supplied with the excellent 
equipment now given to the warriors of the 
empire, he is destined to make his mark, 
and he will prove very much of a poreu- 
pine to any tender-nosed bear that comes 
sniffing around him. 

On more than one oceasion belligerent 
sailors from foreign men-of-war, on shore 
in Yokohama for a “ripping old time,” 
have had cause to remember the little 
brown policeman who, with a dignity and 
foree surprisingly in excess of his size, has 
led them subdued and wondering back to 
their respective ships. 

That this potent science is worthy of 
profound study and should become known 
to the West goes without saying. In direct 
ratio, however, to the occidental desire to 
aequire it will be the oriental determina- 
tion to resist its expatriation. Like hyp- 
notism and the allied question of the dual 
mind, jiujutsu may yet occupy a high place 
in the category of psychic phenomena. In 
concerted action this trinity of subtle 
forces might unite antipodal thoughts as 
well as races and form reconciling links 
between some of the far-reaching theories 
at present engaging the occidental mind. 
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Drawing by W. J. Aylward 
Where Pleasure and Traffic Meet in New York Harbor— 
Sailing Under the Brooklyn Bridge En Route to Long Island Sound. 








HUNTING THE VIRGINIA DEER 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


DRAWINGS BY CARL RUNGIUS 


" UT what will I do with all my deer? 


I won’t sell them; the country is 
so wild I cannot even give them 
away, and I won’t kill any to throw away.” 
Such thoughts formed the only spot on 
the bright rainbow that spanned my path 
as, in the fall of 1867, I made my way into 
the heart of the great forest that robed 
northern Wisconsin. Don’t laugh. I had 
almost been born in the woods. They were 
the first place for which I had always 
started when school was out and where all 
my Saturdays and vacations were spent. I 
was twenty-five, had been hunting con- 
stantly since the age of twelve, was dis- 
tinguished for keenness of sight and skili 
with pistol, rifle, and gun among far older 
companions even at the age of seventeen. 
I had seen deer run before hounds and 
helped cripple some with buckshot for the 
dogs to run down. What then more nat- 
ural than to suppose I was a natural still- 
hunter that needed only opportunity ? 
Never since have I seen so many signs 
of deer, though I have been in many an 
almost untrodden wild. There was no 
looking for tracks. They were looking at 
me from every direction. The first glimpse 
of a leaf cut through by sharp hoofs, or 
pressed into damp ground, or the fresh 
earth pawed up around some bush, made 
me cock the rifle and look eagerly around 
while chills gamboled up and down my 
spine and hot flashes plaved around my 
ribs. But the grand buck I expected to 
see in imposing attitude in one of the 
most imposing corridors of the forest 
failed to appear. And the more plentiful 
tracks grew, the stronger the evidence of 
a great number of deer feeding on the oak- 
clad ridges where the acorns were falling, 
and the fresher every sign appeared, the 
more that handsome buck failed to keep 
the appointment I felt sure fate must have 
made. 
Day after day passed with the golden 
haze of Indian summer sleeping more 
deeply upon the most lovely of virgin for- 





ests and the most hopeful of hearts thread- 
ing them in vain though the tracks of deer 
were more and more plentiful. I was 
walking with the utmost eare and keeping 
the sharpest watch in every direction. Yet 
the nearest I could come to seeing a deer 
was an occasional set of plunging jumps 
some fifteen to eighteen feet apart that 
had scattered the fresh earth in all direc- 
tions, showing too plainly that the deer 
had in some way learned I was in the 
woods. But with my keen eyes that had al- 
ways been so quick to find squirrels hidden 
in the tree tops or hares in their forms, 
why could I not even see one run? And 
in the still air why could I not hear the 
hoofs that must have descended seven or 
eight feet in clearing some fallen log? 
Discouraged? No, delighted, rather. 
From the first days I read about hunting 
moose I envied the Indian who found the 
game and felt contempt for the white ma- 
chine that merely did the mechanical part 
of pullingthe trigger. Hunting was always 
more of a charm than shooting, and game 
that knew how to get away was always my 
first choice. To be surrounded by scores 
of invisible spirits aware of my presence 
while I was not keen enough to be aware 
of theirs, to feel that I only was at fault, 
and that the time would yet come when I 
could play in the game without being 
laughed at, was to me the loftiest form of 
pleasure in the pathless woods. The re- 
mark of the settler with whom I was stop- 
ping, “ There’s no use huntin’ now; the 
woods are too noisy,” was only a spur to 
my ambition. That I could not touch the 
dry leaves lightly enough to prevent a deer 
from hearing me and running so far away 
that I could not even see him or hear the 
thump of his feet, instead of being a rea- 
son for stopping, was only the strongest 
possible reason for keeping on. And after 
seeing much of the best shooting of Amer- 
ica I must say that the most charming of 
all days were those—eleven successive days 
—I hunted from morning till night, never 


a 


peices. 





“*Glossy curves of fur cur] over the lofty logs.” 
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out of sight of tracks made that very 
morning yet without catching the faintest 
glimpse of a deer, until the evening of the 
eleventh day, and then it was so far away 
that I was at first in doubt about it. There 
are fools among the wildest animals, dnd 
the more one hunts deer the more apt one 
is to feel a painful suspicion that the 
greater part of success comes from stumb- 
ling over a fool. Nothing much worse can 
befall the tenderfoot at first, for he is apt 
to feel himself a born hunter and learn 
little more. But such was not my fortune 
and I beeame so interested that that hunt 
lasted several months and was repeated 
every fall until I moved to California. 
Most beginners have much the same ex- 
still-hunting, and it arises 
mainly from the diffieulty of comprehend- 
ing —in practical form—the extreme 
acuteness of the senses of a deer and the 
constant watch the animal keeps on man, 
even in the wildest woods. When you con- 
sider that a deer can hardly distinguish a 
man at perfect rest from a stump only a 
few yards away the quickness with which 
those same eyes ean detect your slightest 
motion across tree trunks, logs, or stumps, 
even three hundred yards away, and even 
when a thousand limbs are swaying with 
the wind, surpasses all comprehension. It 
will take you long to understand it, long 
to realize that when in sight of a deer you 


perience in 


“Almost always the head 
is well erect and all senses keen for danger.”’ 













eannot afford to raise any more of your 
head over a ridge than is absolutely neces- 
sary to see, and that you cannot afford 
to do even this except slowly. Nor is it 
safe to keep the rifle on your shoulder 
when looking over a ridge, for the slight- 
est whirl of it as you take it down may 

‘atch the watchful eye. Many a shot has 

been lost by the attempt to get a rest for 

the rifle and many another by moving just 

a trifle to get a clearer view of game so 

hidden in brush that it seems impossible 

But you never ean realize 

this power of the deer until you follow the 

track of one vou have started, as we shall 
see farther on. It is the quickness of de- 
tecting a motion almost as much as the 
acuteness of its ears that enables this slip- 
pery game to live within sound of the 
backwoodsman’s axe long years after the 
elk and the moose have made their last 
run. When we consider how vast an area 
of wilderness is necessary to protect the 
larger game and how deer can defy man 
for months, and even years, without leav- 
ing a circle of three miles in diameter, 
bother him in a circle of two miles, and 
make him very weary even in a cirele of 
one, we feel unbounded respect for the 
senses that enable them to do it. And 
these are mainly sight and hearing, for it 
is quite possible to avoid the nose, keen as 
it is. To avoid the other two successfully 
requires the happiest combination of snow 
or wet ground for still walking with the 
utmost skill and care on the part of 
the hunter, aided by eyes almost as 
keen as those of the game. 

When you begin to comprehend 
the sharpness of the 
eyes against which you 
have to play you are 

still about as far as 

y ever from understand- 

ing the nose of a deer. 

The idea that the 

game can smell you 

/ even hundreds of 
yards away when you 

do not discover any 

wind blowing, or when it 

is moving more slowly 
than you are moving, and when 
the current that carries your 

scent is twisted and whirled about by a 

thousand cross currents, is quite astound- 

ing to the novice. And still more so is the 


it can see you. 
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Sometimes in Rutting Time a Grand Old Buck May Stop and Stand 
Like a Stone Statue Within a Few Yards of You. 
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idea that when the slightest particle that 
rides the tainted air reaches that keen 
nose it acts like the electric spark that 
fires the mine. When a deer is alarmed by 
noise or an unusual sight he will often 
stop to assure himself that it means dan- 
ger. He often relies on his judgment in 
such matters as if hating to admit that he 
could be seared at nothing. But when the 
scent of man reaches his nose there is no 
room for ihe play of reason. He knows 
too well what it is; the feet spurn the 
ground in a twinkling and rarely stop until 
far out of danger. And then the back 
track is watched so long that you might 
better seek another deer. 

It is generally quite useless to explain 
this to the beginner. He cannot be made 
to realize it except in the severe school of 
experience. And here he cannot make a 
special test of it as he can of the deer’s 
eyes by following his track. Nor can he 
have such plain evidence almost any day 
as he can easily have of the acuteness of 
the ears of his game. It will generally 
cost him years, with many days of bitter 
disappointment, to learn that under no 
circumstances can he trifle with the nose 
of the deer. But as the years roll on and 
you do much hunting on snow or ground 
bare enough to enable you to see tracks 
easily you will find many a fresh bed with 
the long jumps leading away from it tear- 
ing upthe ground in away that shows high 
speed. And the tracks the deer left in the 
bed show it rose as if lifted by dynamite. 
So you will find the same where the deer 
has been feeding at some bush or on the 
ridge where the acorns are falling. And 
many. a time when the tracks begin to 
show that the deer has quit feeding and is 
straggling slowly about and making ready 
to lie down for the day, you will find them 
suddenly turned into fifteen foot leaps that 
clear the loftiest logs in full eareer. You 
will find so many of these at distances 
where it is impossible for the game to 
hear you on soft snow, where intervening 
ridges make it still more impossible for 
the game to see you, that you know it 
must have smelt you, though the air 
seemed to you quite still. And if you ever 
hunt much in open rolling hills, such as 
the bluffy region of the Upper Mississippi, 
or much of Mexico or California, where 
you can see a deer a long way off, you will 
often note a pace quite different from that 


with which they play before a dog and 
vastly different from that with which they 
fly from some strange noise. It is because 
they know too well what is the matter, 
and there is no occasion for stopping to 
look back. Of course a cross current may 
at times enable you to walk within shot of 
a deer; but you can never rely on anything 
of that sort, and your first care should be 
to know the direction of the wind, however 
light it may be. Where deer are trying to 
escape you by hiding they are often quite 
indifferent to your scent, and letting them 
smell you is sometimes the only way you 
can make them move. But in the great 
woods of the north the cover is rarely 
dense enough to enable the Virginia deer 
to play this trick, and it is quite safe to 
calculate on his running at top speed long 
before you are within sight. 

It is almost as hard to realize the acute- 
ness of the hearing of a deer, and probably 
more deer are lost to the tyro through this 
than any other cause. For the great ma- 
jority of those that elude even the best 
hunters escape unseen and generally un- 
heard. Of these the tyro knows almost 
nothing, and it is some time before he can 
understand how he is left exploring with 
eager eyes the thousand lovely places for a 
deer to stand in that have no deer in them 
It takes long to learn that you cannot af- 
ford to crack even the lightest stick, crush 
the softest leaf, or let even the softest 
snow pack too fast beneath your foot ex- 
cept where speed demands it. A certain 
amount of ground must be covered. This 
will vary so with the character of the 
country and the quantity of game that 
your pace may have to change many times 
during the day. But subject to this you 
ean hardly move too quietly for even the 
tamest deer. And if deer are skulking or 
hiding from you where the cover is dense 
enough to enable them to do it you must 
not be misled by the fact that at such 
times they do not mind noise. When deer 
hide it is because they know what you are 
and know you cannot see them. But many 
a one instead of doing this will slip away 
and leave you far in the rear if you make 
the least bit of unnecessary noise’ in ap- 
proaching. Only by finding many a place 
where the deer has scattered the snow or 
dirt in long leaps, over a ridge where he 
could not see you, and with a strong breeze 
blowing from him to you so that he could 
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not smell you, can you begin to realize how 
keen the ears of the deer are and how well 
he knows the crack of the lightest twig 
beneath your foot or the scraping of the 
lightest brier against your clothes, though 
a thousand more may be rustling and 
crackling in the swaying of the trees be- 
neath a strong breeze. Nay, it seems rather 
as if the more branches were creaking and 
twigs rattling in a high wind the more 
quickly the animal can detect your pecu- 
liar noise. So much is this the case that 
many a good hunter says a windy day is a 
poor one to hunt because the deer are so 
nervous with watching and listening. I 
have seen many a day that made me think 
they were correct. And after you have 
learned all this you will still wonder and 
wonder and wonder how deer still fly out 
ot bed, over a ridge where they cannot see 
you and against a breeze so strong 
they cannot smell you. It will be long 
before you learn that it was not 

the crackling of any stick or 

the scraping of anything 

on your clothes, but the 
slow packing of soft snow 
under your moceasined 
foot you let so care- 
fully into it. This 
sound is earried along 
the ground, and 
though heard more 
easily by deer in bed 
is still so quickly 
heard by‘one standing 
that you cannot 

be too careful. 

You may, of 
course, have a 
very different ex- 
perience and have 
the luck to run 
over several fool 
deer on your very 
first hunt. But if 
you match your- 
self a few seasons 
against the Virginia deer as 
found in the great forests of 
the northern part of the United 
States, instead of saying that I 
have overrated the acuteness of a 
deer’s senses you are much more 
likely to find yourself wondering 
whether a deer has not a sixth 
sense. You will find so many 
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times when you have every condition just 
right, when a ridge lies between you and 
the game, when the wind blows strongly 
over it, and when the distance is so great 
and the nature of the ground such you 
feel certain the game could not have heard 
you that the game is suddenly gone with 
those long leaps which never fail to tell 
the tale. No matter how earefully you 
may have worked your foot down into the 
snow, eased off every twig that could make 
the slightest scratching on your coat or 
pants, or kept the strong breeze dead ahead 
of you all the time; no matter how long 
you may take to go that last quarter mile 
that you know will bring you to the game, 
before you can get in sight it is gone, and 
.all you see is the long track of its flight. 
It is the most mysterious thing in the 
whole range of hunting, constantly upset- 










‘*When deer hide it is because they know 
what you are and know you cannot see them.”’ 
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ting the calculations of the most practised 
hunter. Yet it makes the most charming 
excitement the land beyond the pavement 
has to offer, and is the main reason why 
thousands are crazy over still-hunting. 

If it were possible for the beginner to 
have a practical knowledge of these mat- 
ters before entering the woods he would 
still have a long list of errors to go 
through. That strange persistency with 
which we take hold of a new subject by the 
wrong end is never so strong as when we 
try to match our own acuteness against. 
that of the deer. The last thing the tyro 
will think of is the extreme importance of 
seeing the game before it sees him. Given 
two creatures in the woods, each in search 
of the other, the great advantage is with 
the one that happens to be at rest when the 
other moves within range of its eyes. As 
it is next to impossible to see deer when 
lying down in heavy cover they must be 
sought when on foot. The best time for 
this is when feeding, for then they are 
spending less time in watching for danger; 
although very little reliance can be placed 
on this, as at any second they may raise 
the head to look around. The tyro hears 
that deer feed early in the morning and 
late in the evening, but it is still hard to 
realize that when deer feed by daylight at 
all it is generally in the gray of dawn, all 
after that being a mere continuation on 
which one cannot always rely. So a few 
moments’ delay in starting may easily cost 
one a good shot. 

Reaching the ground a little too late 
because you had to have a decent break- 
fast you find nothing but signs of deer 
extremely fresh, with beds here and there 
showing that the tenants got up late and 
were not very much afraid of your camp. 
If this ground happens to be hardwood 
ridges with acorns falling you are likely 
to find signs enough to send a deluge of 
chills over your anatomy. But you have 
either arrived a few minutes too late or 
have in some way let the game know you 
are coming. Finding tracks so fresh and 
plentiful you little imagine the deer that 
made them may be half a mile or a mile 
away either looking back to see if you are 
following, or lounging about preparatory 
to lying down for the day if they have left 
the feeding ground before you were near 
enough to alarm them. You naturally 
tarry on the feeding ground where the 








fresh signs are so abundant. This is well 
enough, for if the deer have merely wan- 
dered off without being alarmed there may 
be others there that are a bit longer about 
their breakfast. But this is not why you 
tarry. It is because you see fresh beds 
which make you think the game lives here 
all the time. But the chances are that 
these are night beds—a very different ar- 
ticle from day beds. Night beds a deer 
will make almost anywhere, for he knows 
he is safe from man at night. But rarely 
will he lie down by day where you are likely 
to find him with ease, and seldom will it 
be on the ground where he feeds on some 
special thing such as acorns. Sometimes 
he may go but a short distance to the 
brushy point of some ridge where you ecan- 
not get within shot without making con- 
siderable noise. But more often he will 
roam a mile or so to some big windfall or 
extra heavy thicket, or the brushy head of 
some remote gulch, or the young forest of 
saplings and briers that is growing up 
where pine has been cut off. The daily life 
of a deer is simplicity itself, generally 
within a circle not over two miles in diam- 
eter and often much less where little dis- 
turbed. In the woods they find feed-and 
water everywhere and spend most of the 
time lying down. 

Your chances of finding a deer on foot 
in such a way that you can see him before 
he sees you are thus limited to a short per- 
iod of early morning, though this period 
becomes longer with the approach of the 
rutting season, or “running time”; while 
at all times of the year some deer are on 
foot longer than others. The ease is not 
very much improved in the evening, the 
time being then also short in which you 
have much chance to see a deer on foot be- 
fore he sees you. Your remaining hope is, 
therefore, to “jump a deer ”—that is, to 
bounce him out of bed and either eatech 
him running as he skips away or possibly 
get a standing shot in ease he is overcome 
with curiosity to know what the racket is 
about and stops long enough to give you a 
chance. 

“ Jumping a deer” is a highly attractive 
phrase, quite apt to make a tingling in the 
back hair of the tenderfoot who hears it 
for the first time. It is also intensely sat- 
isfactory to the chap who always has to 
shave before wooing nature. You may, in- 
deed, get a good shot in this way, and it is 
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generally the only way to see the grandest 
of all the sights of the woods; deer run- 
ning through a windfall. To see the glossy 
curves of fur curl over the lofty logs that 
lie piled on each other in boundless con- 
fusion is well worth a trip to the woods, 
while for him who loves the rifle as I do, 
more for what cannot be done with it than 
for what can, there is no such target else- 
where. But for the tyro who is dying to 
get that first deer, “ jumping a deer” gen- 
erally means out of sight and out of hear- 
ing both. For the deer that goes off to lie 
down after feeding does not go to sleep 
but to ruminate and take life easy. Once 
in a great while one falls into a doze, but 
almost always the head is well erect and all 
senses keen for danger. And even if one 
is in a doze it may slip away without your 
suspecting its existence, for sleep deadens 
little of the senses of this wary animal. 
The man who “ wouldn’t shoot such an in- 
nocent creature as a deer” should by all 
means see one getting out of a heavy wind- 
fall, while the man who loves game that 
can get away can here find the attraction 
of the woods at its climax. 

Next to the difficulty of comprehending 
the wonderful senses of the deer is that of 
understanding how one looks in the woods. 
Your ideas are necessarily taken from pic- 
tures or from stuffed deer or tame ones in 
a park. You are almost certain to be look- 
ing for a deer, whereas you might better 
be looking for almost anything else. In the 
woods you seldom see half of a deer and 
generally much less, often only a part of 
the shoulder, or only an ear over a log or a 
leg under it, a bit of rump projecting from 
a bush, or a head and bit of the neck reach- 
ing up for leaves. The areade of maple 
lit up by the searlet of the ginseng and 
bush cranberry, the little arbor where the 
wild hop is yellowing over the thorn apples 
on which half a dozen ruffed grouse are 
taking their breakfast, the edge of the pool 
where the trout flashes through the water 
over which the chelone is still nodding, or 
the darksome glade where the golden petals 
of the witch hazel are closing the floral 
march of the year, would all make lovely 
frames for that charming artist’s deer with 
individual hairs all glistening, the dark 
dew claws shining, and even the split in 
the hoof flashing artistic light from its 
edges. But the glittering tines, the proud 
neck of the sculptured war horse, the 


shaggy chest and bulging rump with tail 
full of shining hairs are not there except 
at long intervals, when you may rout an 
old fool out of bed and get him twisted as 
to the points of the compass. And some- 
times in rutting time a grand old buck 
may stop in his course within a few yards 
of you and make a handsome picture, and 
a doe may even do the same sometimes. 
But such things are so rare as to be utterly 
misleading when put in a picture. A deer 
as generally seen in such a way as to give 
a fair chance for a shot would be entirely 
invisible in a picture the size of this page. 
Even if he would stand for a time expos- 
ure with the best light you could wish the 
finest camera could rarely take him so that 
you could find him in five minutes on a 
picture a foot square. 

Consequently a deer is about the last 
thing you need look for. Peculiar spots 
and patches of color shifting around the 
neutral grays, though ranging almost from 
white to black, are what must catch your 
And the woods are already so full of 
these without any deer that it seems a 
hopeless task. But if the artist’s deer is 
there you will have little trouble in seeing 
him, whereas if the real deer of the woods 
is there you will need the last bit of eye- 
sight you have to see him before he sees 
you. Not only do you need good eyes but 
you need them well trained or the dim blur 
in the distant thicket may fail to catch 
them before it fades in a way you may 
never notice. So the distant horn that 
looks more like a broken stick or the few 
inches of shank seen below some log will 
at first escape you entirely. You must 
scrutinize a thousand things in vain, but 
instead of being a bore you will find it a 
constant delight. 

It is much better when a deer is in mo- 
tion, but even then it is a long way from 
the deer of the picture and from the deer 
running before the hounds. It may be but 
an upward wave of white flirting farewell 
to your hopes down the dark corridor of 
pine, seen but for a second as it goes over 
some log and then gone forever. Or it 
may be a rising curve of beamy gray shin- 
ing full in the sun for a second and gone 
by the time you raise the rifle. The deer 
in motion looks more like the deer you ex- 
pect to see, whereas if you should see him 
at rest and not alarmed he would probably 
seem awkward and angular like an old cow 


eye. 
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and of not half the height you expect a 
deer to have. But even when in motion 
you rarely see the whole body, and in quite 
open woods it is easy for a deer to run 
away from you in plain view without your 
seeing him, unless he makes noise enough 
to attract your attention. 

The consequence is that while you are 
wondering where all the deer are, asking 
whether they have come down from the 
north yet, whether it is running time or 
not, and a lot of silly questions, -they are 
all around you every day, half a dozen or 
more near enough for you to shoot at and 
as many more that might have been had 
you been more careful. But as the days 
go on you will learn that a deer can see 
out of a thicket much better than a man 
can see into it, that it is often better to go 
around a ridge than to go over it and that 
in general short cuts are dangerous be- 
cause you are in a game in which you can 
afford to take no chances. And first of all 
you want to be alone, for the very charm 
of the Virginia deer especially is that he 
is game no “ gillie ” can point out for you. 
If your sole object is to say you have killed 
a deer and you have only a few days in 
which to do it a good hunter might hasten 
the time of getting a shot. But it is far 
more interesting to hunt alone, get left in 
good style, and then lie about it. In real 
still-hunting you want a part of the woods 
all to yourself. There are times when you 
can use a companion after you know the 
deer and the ground, but by your side is 
the last place you want him. 

How expectation pants for the falling 
of the snow! Here it is soft and feathery, 
and now you ean tell just where the game 
has gone and have no trouble in following 
it. The mysterious disappearance that has 
worried you so much on bare ground, and 
especially on the dry and rustling leaves 
of Indian summer, will trouble you no 
more. By the time it is light enough to 
see the sights on your rifle the ground-is ¢ 
network of tracks and the snow thrown out 
in front of them sparkles with freshness. 
Surely this big buck cannot be two hun- 
dred yards away. You cock your rifle and 
start on the trail with assurance playing 
havoe with your nerves. Surely you will 


see him, for are not the leaves all off so 
that you can see three times as far as you 
eould before, and does not the fresh snow 
that still clings to the massive trunks and 
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festoons every natural arbor form a back- 
ground against which the dark blue coat 
of the deer will stand out bright and clear? 
How your coat will stand out against the 
same background you do not inquire, but 
on you go up hill and down dale, finding 
where the deer has stopped to paw up 
acorns or to nibble the twigs of some 
shrub, all the time looking for the artist’s 
deer. Here he has switched the snow off 
a log with his tail as he leaped it, yet not 
in alarm, for he goes on at a walk. Won- 
derful how far he is ahead of you so early 
in the day, isn’t it?’ Wonderful rather how 
long a short distance seems when you are 
expecting to shoot every second and Jook- 
ing into every bush a few yards away as if 
you were hunting rabbits. 

About the time you are positive he is 
just over the next log the track suddenly 
changes into jumps fifteen feet apart 
through bushes from which all the snow 
has been shaken and the bright red arils of 
the burning bush seattered around with the 
shining fruit of the inkberry. And this 
was on a flat which has been in your plain 
view for some minutes. And you did not 
even see him run. And you have been told, 
too, that bueks are fools at this time of 
year. Some are; but you must figure the 
other way. 

And now you will follow him, of course, 
though you may have been told a hundred 
times it is useless unless you can follow on 
a dog trot till night, when you may possi- 
bly tire him enough to make him careless. 
But go on, for never shall you have a bet- 
ter chance to know how quickly the eyes of 
a deer can detect a motion. It matters lit- 
tle whether there is one deer or a dozen, 
whether the ground be rolling so that you 
can have plenty of ridges over which you 
can peep, or smooth so that you ean see 
farther ahead; whether it is windy or still, 
cloudy or bright, the ground covered with 
snow or bare. If deer are still-hunted to 
any extent the chances are many to one 
that you ean follow that deer from morn- 
ing till night within a circle of three miles 
in diameter, and often much less, without 
ever seeing him again. But you will find 
many a place where he has stopped to look 
back and gone again with long jumps. 
Had you let him alone and taken the track 
several hours later you would have found 
that he soon stopped this, fell into a walk, 
straggled around a bit to feed, and then 
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went off to lie down. But the fact that 
every place where he has stopped to look 
back he has left in hasty flight shows that 
he has seen you before running. He may, 
indeed, have smelt or heard you, but this 
was not necessary, for while watching his 
back track his eyes were good enough. 
And how can he thus see you time after 
time, a dozen times or more, and run away 
with such lofty bounds without your see- 
ing even the flip of his tail? I give it up. 
But when you have had a bit of this ex- 
perience you will know something about 
the eyes of the deer. 

And you will try white clothes, will you, 
on the snow? All right. I could not take 
the word of any one for it and had to try 
it for myself. In open country, such as 
the bluffs of the Upper Mississippi, where 
there were still many deer when I lived 
there, this would sometimes work well. 
But the woods are full of gray and black, 
across which the motion of white clothes 
is plain and quite as alarming to the game, 
if not more so. And the amount of snow 
that may be falling from the trees makes 
no more difference than the motion of ten 
thousand branches helps you when in com- 
mon dress. Where deer are hunted only 
with hounds they are often quite different. 
All this paper applies to deer that have 
learned what the still-hunter is. 

A still greater surprise may await you 
when you conclude to workout the trail of a 
deer that has gone to lie down. It is late 
in the morning and he will be sleepy per- 
haps. You have the woods all to yourself, 
without another hunter in the township, 
and take the trail of a deer that has not 
been alarmed. After a vast amount of 
eare in picking your way along without 
noise, keeping the wind in your face as 
much as possible, and straining your eyes 
for a sign of fur, you find as usual the 
signs of venison that has vanished in hot 
haste. Or may be you see ‘a distant whirl 
of dark gray on the brushy point of some 
ridge, or from a huddle of brier-covered 
logs on the face of some slope, out of sight 
about the time you have the rifle from your 
shoulder. After being left in this way a 
few times you begin to wonder if deer do 
not watch the back track before being 
alarmed as well as after. It is certain that 
some do, the Virginia deer especially, 
where much hunted by still-hunters. As 
far back as 1867, when there were no hunt- 
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ers compared with to-day, they did this in 
those parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
where I used to hunt, lying down almost 
always where they could look back upon 
the trail. I never found the blacktail or 
the mule deer doing this, though they 
would probably learn it if much traced. 

This is a difficult play to checkmate, 
about the only way being to work along the 
trail in half circles on the side, swinging 
in often enough to be sure you are on the 
course, then backing out so as to be out 
of sight. At the same time you must so 
select the ground as to keep out of reach 
of the deer’s nose, must avoid descending 
ridges on the open slope toward the trail, 
but work around through the sags and 
other places where you are not likely to be 
seen. At the same time you must use the 
high points as vantage ground from which 
to see your game. All this is slow, of 
course, and often a failure, but when well 
worked is so often effective as to make it 
about the most exciting part of still-hunt- 
ing. When you have done it a few times 
you will feel thankful that there is one 
kind of game that can keep you at your 
wits’ end and cannot be ealled up by a 
guide for you to murder or pointed out by 
a clodhopper whose hobnailed boots scrape 
every rock, while his master’s leggings 
serape every bush. In this way I once got 
within six feet of a very wary: buck, his 
horns being just visible over a log that I 
could touch with the rifle. I had located 
his whereabouts so exactly that I spent 
over an hour in making the last two hun- 
dred yards. Nothing but the softest snow 
and the greatest care in touching any- 
thing, the softest moccasins lowered most 
earefully would make it possible; but it 
was well worth the trouble. But such a 
thing is extremely rare even under the best 
conditions and no conclusions ean be 
drawn from it except that it is advisable 
to work in behind a deer wherever possible, 
which means that you must keep off the 
trail all you ean. 

More than in any other subject it takes 
long to reach a practical realization of the 
simplest principles. You may be told, for 
instance, that though the deer can manage 
his feet well on the darkest night he still 
prefers moonlight for feeding, that when ° 
the moon is near the full he utilizes so 
much of it that by daylight he is full 
of stomach and somewhat weary of leg. 
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Therefore, he will go to bed earlier than 
usual for the day and in doing so will 
often go farther back than at other times. 
All this is quite reasonable, yet you will 
spend many a weary morning wondering 
what has become of the deer that have 
made so many fresh signs. Day after day 
and year after year you are likely to be 
left alone in the woods before you ean real- 
ize that on much ground it is almost use- 
less to hunt after daylight unless you can 
follow the game to where it has gone for 
its siesta. 

All of this means that still-hunting is a 
science. Many a deer is killed by violat- 
ing all its principles, but for one such fifty 
slip away unsuspected. One must not only 
study the daily life of the game, but must 
make oneself a bundle of good habits. It 
is just as easy to lower the gun from your 
shoulder before looking over a ridge as it 
is to keep it there to alarm game by its 
whirling flash. It becomes second nature 
to tread softly, to feel sticks through your 
moccasins before you let your foot down 
full weight, to go around bushes instead of 
smashing through them, and a seore of 
similar things. Deer may be killed in spite 
of carelessness, as they may by a man with 





boots on instead of moceasins. But if you 
train your feet to wear moccasins so thin 
that you can feel every inequality of the 
ground you will soon discover that killing 
the Virginia deer without them is quite 
accidental where he is at all wild from 
still-hunting. 

This subject is so vast that I ean give 
but samples of what one must learn to 
realize the highest pleasure that can be 
drawn from still-hunting. With the wild 
Virginia deer it is the farthest from mur- 
der of all that is done with rifle or gun, the 
finest game of skill man ever plays, finer 
even than he plays against his fellow man. 
In “The Still-Hunter” I thought I had 
treated the subject too fully, but in look- 
ing it over twenty years after publication 
it seems as if I had not said enough. The 
vast range of the subject, the many ways 
in which you may be left alone, the intense 
care, eyesight, and knowledge of the game 
and the woods necessary for much success, 
make the hunting of the Virginia deer a 
joy to thousands who would not touch a 
gun for any other purpose, for beside it 
all other hunting is tame and even the pur- 
suit of the blacktail and the mule deer 
often ridiculous in simplicity. 


ON THE GREAT LAKES 


By H. T. SUDDUTH 


A light that purples in the distance lies 

Upon the cool lake’s rippling waters green; 

The morning breeze blows fresh; the white sails lean 
To beckoning deeps and distant wooing skies, 

As o’er the watery fields our bark swift flies, 

A great sea-bird with cool, white wings outspread 
That dip low to the waters, and then sped 

By veering gales in swifter flight arise. 


Through emerald waters swift we speed away, 
Lapped in the coolness of the lake’s expanse; 
Freshens the breeze, the joyous white caps dance, 
And cooler grow the sea-breath and the spray: 
Then just as moonrise burns through August night, 


Our sea-bird folds its wings and stays its flight. 
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SCIENTIFIC “HORSE RACING 





A GAME OF WEIGHTS, DISTANCES, AND HANDICAPS 


By W. S. VOSBURGH 


Jockey Club Official Handicapper 


HE thoroughbred horse and his im- 
provement has occupied the atten- 
tion of men for the past two 

hundred years. Racing as an institution 
began with the idea of affording sport for 
the owners of horses and at the same time 
of perfecting a breed capable of carrying 
high weights at the highest speed, and thus 
to be useful for cavalry purposes in time 
of war. It has, however, grown into a na- 
tional amusement of the people of almost 
all the enlightened countries of the world. 

It can be truly said that the founders of 
racing in England built wisely and well. 
One of their first edicts was to refuse 
registry in the Stud Book to horses which 
did not trace to families of Arabs, Barbs, 
Turks, or English horses which had ac- 
tually become noted through the racing 
merit of their descendants. By this means 
they kept the blood pure. But they could 
not have foreseen that in less than a cen- 
tury the result of their efforts would evolve 
the thoroughbred race-horse which has be- 
come one of the chief glories of England 
and the envy of the world. 

We constantly hear that our thorough- 
breds are deteriorating and that the race- 
horse of to-day is inferior to his ancestors. 
This statement is made by two classes of 
men; one which has grown too old to see 
any good in whatever exists, the other a 
class who only know the older horses by 
tradition and see everything magnified by 
the purple distance of time. I might add 
a third group—those who are forever la- 
menting the “want of class” in our great 
races, but this amounts merely to an affec- 
tation of blasé and hardly merits notice, as 
it is insincere. 

Comparing the horses of to-day with 
those of thirty or forty years ago, I should 
say the superiority was all in favor of the 
former. In old times horses ran seldom— 
often not more than five or six races a 
year—often less. The races were over 
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longer distances, but they were specially 
prepared for them, and as handicaps were 
few, the best horse had a pretty easy time. 
Besides, the number of horses was small. 
The returns of 1880 showed 640 foals. In 
1900 as many as 3,827 were reported to the 
Jockey Club. A good horse of to-day runs 
from fifteen to thirty races in a season, 
meeting a large number of competitors, 
and is asked to concede weight, and is kept 
in training fully nine months of the year. 
If time is any criterion, there is no com- 
parison between the horses of to-day and 
those of former years. Up to 1869 no 
horse had run a mile as fast as 1.43, and I 
can remember the furore over Herzog’s 
race that year. The following table gives 
the records of 1875 and also those of last 
year: 


1875. 1901. 

Distance Lbs, Time | Lbs. Time 
% mile 97 734 100 j 
62 100 1.0492 100 

% 105 1.1514 80 

yt « 90 1.4134 | 12 

mw « 9) 1.54 100 

iy“ 108 2.0834 106 

1% 104 2'3454 102 

134 « 88 3.0584 95 

xt « 105 Ba2g | 105 

ay 114 3.464 | 99 

wy 114 3.5614 | 124 

ai, « 105 4.2814 | 88 





Many races over a distance are impos- 
It was 
possible to give them years ago when 
horses and meetings were few, but now 
when there is racing six days each week 
from April to November, and horses have 
engagements of -value, it cannot be done. 
Horses require special preparation for 
long distances. Now horses are prepared 
for races in which high speed is the consid- 
eration, and to prepare them for long 
distanees requiring steady racing ability 
causes them to lose their speed and to un- 
fit them for the regular events. : 

Ethelbert was never the same horse after 
his race for the Brighton Cup of 1900, nor 
was The Friar after his race for the same 


sible under our present system. 
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The preparation 
and the race took the fine edge off their 
Ask any athlete of the cinder path 
and he will tell you that long-distance rac- 
ing will dull his speed. Thus, while long 
distance events might be run to some ad- 
vantage late in the autumn, when the sea- 
son is about to close, they are not likely 
to be popular during the spring and sum- 
‘mer with owners whose horses have valu- 


event several years ago. 


speed. 


able engagements ahead of them. 
Seek = to long-distance racing being the best 
‘.a horse, my own opinion is in the 
begative. To make it the test of breeding 
ould, in a few generations, evolve a small, 
clear-winded type, with fine heart and 
lungs, but delicate frame. Large horses, 
lake large men, ruggeist as far as they go 
aml can carry more weight; this is the type 
te be develdéped if we live up to the pro- 
fessions of our chasers “ to improve the 
breed of horses” for general purposes. 
Ben Holladay was an excaption in that be- 
sides being able to cover long distance he 
could carry great weights, , 

The type of the long-distance horse is 
too light in body, in development of the 
quarters and gaskins. The speedy horse, 
on the centrary, is one of great power and 
beauty, fit to carry the heaviest man to the 
hounds, or for cavalry purposes. Under 
welterweights they can often beat the long- 
distance horse at his own distztze%*8 Wrda 
under lightweights, say 15 or 20 pounds 
under the seale, the latter would generally 
prevail. The thoroughbred horse has in 
less than a hundred years gained 4 inches 
in height and 150 pounds in weight by a 
reduction of distances until there is gal- 
loping, not cantering. To reverse our test 
would be a step backward. 

From my own observation the ideal dis- 
tanee, to try all the powers of a horse for 
speed and stamina, is a mile and a quarter. 
In such a race there is a strong pace from 
the fall of the flag, no cantering in front 
or pulling behind and waiting. Nor can a 
pure sprinter win at this distance, unless 
there should be no pace until the last quar- 
ter of a mile, which is seldom the ease, and 
never in races of great value. It is the 
distance of the Suburban, Brooklyn, 
Brighton, and Twin City, and, as a rule, 
the best horse has won those races. They 


test not only tle speed of a horse, but also 
his ability to earry his speed in a sustained 
They test the wind, limb, and 


effort. 


power of constitution which shorter or 
longer races do not. 

With the exception of Morris Park all 
our race-courses are a dead level. In 
England the races are run over hills and 
dales. Now a straight-shouldered horse is 
a defective horse. A _ straight-shouldered 
horse cannot come down a hill as cleverly 
as a horse with oblique shoulders, as the 
concussion is akin to that experienced by 
a man who jumps from a height to the 
ground without bending his knees, and 
thus breaking the fall. Consequently 
straight-shouldered horses cannot win so 
many races in England as they do here. 
As the winners of the great races are the 
horses which are used to reproduce the 
breed, the result is that the English 
horses have, as a rule, beautifully placed 
shoulders. American horses bred from 
winners over our flat courses have, as a 
rule, nothing like as well laid shoulders as 
those imported from England. It is a 
curious fact that the most ordinary Eng- 
lish selling platers have been imported to 
America and in the stud have become sires 
of great renown, often outbreeding our 
best native sires. I have often thought 
that their superior shoulders had much to 
do with this. 

But even should the above be established 
as a fact, I have no idea that it would 
result in changing our race-courses. It is 
the peculiarity of Americans to eliminate 
all the elements of chanee from their 
sports, to consider only the means of im- 
mediate success, without regard to the 
future. The English do not allow them- 
selves to become so intense as to sacrifice 


@a future good for an immediate gain, and 


‘thus theyygre seldom compelled to retrace 
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Closely akin to this subject is tha 
direction in which races are run. In 
America all races are run to the left. It 
is significant that nine horses out of ten 
which go lame, do so in the left leg or 
shoulder. Nor is it strange that they 
should do so. The entire strain in races 
over circular courses is upon the left or 
“inside ” leg, although horses which first 
show weakness there and are let up learn 
to favor that side, and the other leg, receiv- 
ing all the pressure, is the first to actually 
break down. It would be better if some 
race-courses were built for racing the 
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reverse way. But the objection would be 
made that it would cause horses accus- 
tomed to the old way to “ run out,” or bolt; 
and as we sacrifice everything to the ex- 
pediency of the instant, there is no chance 
of any change. Straightaway courses are 
the -ideal for racing, but unfortunately 
they are not available except for short 
races, as they involve the expense of more 
land. Moreover, the bulk of the race-go- 
ing public do not fancy them, inasmuch as 
they are unable to witness the entire race. 

We often hear it stated that our stand- 
ard of weights is too low compared with 
that of England, France, Germany, and 
Australia. Yet, the weights were never 
higher in America than at the present. 
Comparisons with Europe do not apply. 
There they race over turf courses. Here 
we race over prepared dirt courses. A 
horse cannot carry such weights here as 
he can over the hard, elastic courses of 
Europe. It is said that our low seale of 
weight renders it impossible for jockeys to 
continue riding after they have reached 
manhood. This is no doubt a fact, as evi- 
denced by the departure of Taral, Maher, 
and others of our best riders to Europe; 
but the remedy lies with the owners of 
horses themselves if they desire to effect 
this. 

We will never have higher weights while 
owners of race-horses allow themselves to 
be influenced by their trainers. The owner 
may race for honor and glory. The 
trainer regards it purely from a business 
standpoint. He feels that he cannot af- 
ford to be beaten—it imperils his situa- 
tion. To earry high weight and to con- 
cede much weight increases his liability 
to defeat. Thus his idea of racing a first- 
class horse is to take no chances of his 
defeat and the consequent disappointment 
of the owner, who is apt to inquire as to 
the cause and very often settle upon the 
wrong one—that the horse was not “ fit.” 

Or if he accept a high impost and win, the 
question in the trainer’s mind is, what will 
his horse be asked to carry the next time? 

TH[ere there arises the question if the 
difficulty cannot be met by classified handi- 
eaps. I have always thought that some 
handicaps might be arranged making them 
open only to such horses as had not won 
a certain sum. That would bar the good 
horses and give the poorer class a chance 
of winning, while it would leave the open 
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handicaps almost exclusively to the horses 
of the best class, when weights can be so 
alloted that there would be no necessity of 
“crushing ” the best ones with weight in 
order to give the poorer ones a chance, as 
now is often necessary. 

By its adoption the first-class handicaps 
would attract all the best horses and pro- 
duce better races than at weight-for-age, 
and the promise of such would form a 
powerful attraction to the public. 

In 1891 I submitted a plan to the late 
Mr. D. D. Withers which he pronounced 
the best system of which he had ever 
heard. It was to allot the weights, after 
which the race was divided into two classes 
and races; those accepting over 105 pounds 
to form race No. 1; those accepting 105 
pounds or less to form race No. 2. In 
race No. 2 the weights were then raised 
15 pounds more than they were originally 
handicapped. Mr. Withers adopted it for 
the Fourth of July Handicap at Mon- 
mouth Park. It realized expectations in 
the two seasons it was tried, Raceland and 
Tournament winning race No. 1 against 
fields of good horses, but Mr. Withers’ 
death left no one with the courage to 
continue the innovation. 

As illustrating the inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, we hear those who clamor for 
high weights in the same breath clamor 
for weight-for-age races. They claim the 
handieaps “crush” a good horse with 
weight until he has no chance. They af- 
fect to despise a handicap, and hold that 
the most richly endowed events should be 
at weight-for-age in order that they be 
made the legitimate prey of the best horses 
in training. They point to the example of 
England with its Eclipse, Century, and 
Princess of Wales Stakes. 

There are, however, some respects in 
which English racing differs from ours, 
and one of the chief is that in England 
there are more wealthy owners to make 
stakes. In America the value of the stakes 
depend more upon the added money, and 
this added money is supplied by the race- 
going public. In England there are a 
dozen men who will pay $20,000 for a year- 
ling to every one man in America willing 
to pay it. In England the gentlemen and 
noblemen can afford to ignore the public, 
but here it is not so easy. The racing ° 
associations cannot afford to give races 
which please only a select few. In Eng- 
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land they can give valuable races in which 
one horse beats a few others in hollow 
fashion, but here the public does not care 
for such races. You may say handicaps 
are mere vehicles for gambling. That is 
hypocritical cant. It is human nature to 
speculate on chances, men always have and 
always will, and it is almost impossible to 
interest considerable numbers of people in 
racing without betting. 

Whatever may be said of handicaps 
there is no doubt that they are the most 
popular means of racing. There is more 
interest in a Metropolitan, a Brooklyn, or 
a Suburban than in any races of the year. 
The reason is plain enough. The public 
like a race upon which they can bet; and 
to have this there must be the element of 
uncertainty. Owners of a good horse may 
feel some pleasure in seeing him beat one 
or two others a block with odds of 1 to 10 
against him, but to the great masses this 
is poor sport. They want a race in which 
there is some promise of a contest. 

“ What good is a horse after he is three 
years old, and has to go into the handi- 
capper’s hands?” is a remark one hears in 
support of weight-for-age races. In reply 
to that I will say there is no country where 
horses of the first have been so 
leniently treated in the great handicaps as 
they have been here. Indeed, the only 
honest criticism is that they have not been 
as heavily weighted as they might have 
been. Ramapo, Voter, Bowling Brook, 
Ethelbert, and Banastar have won the 
Metropolitan. In the Brooklyn, The Bard, 
Exile, Tenny, Sir Walter, Ornament, Ban- 
astar, Kinley Mack, and Conroy have won. 
In the Suburban, Troubadour, Elkwood, 
Raceland, Salvator, Ramapo, Lazzarone, 
Henry of Navarre, Ben Brush, Imp, and 
Kinley Mack have won the laurel. Indeed, 
a moderate horse has seldom, a really bad 
horse has never, won one of the great trio 
of our classic handicaps. 

It is best, perhaps, that there should be 
at least one race at weight-for-age for 
horses three years and upward at each 
meeting. They will, as a rule, produce 


class 


very tame racing, but they are soothing to 
the pride of owners of the best horses. 
The ownership of horses is the most ex- 
pensive of all sporting luxuries, and it is 
but fair that if some owners prefer that 
style of racing they should be eonsidered. 
For 


two-year-olds, only dire necessity 








should be the excuse for handicap races. 
The same should be the rule as regards 
three-year-olds until the late summer or 
autumn. 

It may be asked why I favor handicaps 
for old horses, and oppose them for young 
ones. The answer is simple: the supply of 
two, and perhaps three-year-old horses, is 
enormous, and they can make interesting 
races at standard weights or with minor 
penalties and allowances. But, by the 
time they have reached the middle of their 
three-year-old form, and thereafter, horses 
have so classified themselves in their races 
that it is rarely possible to bring them 
together with anything like the promise 
of a contest unless they are apportioned 
weights according to their merits. 

Thus, after horses have passed their 
third year, the very necessities of racing 
demand handicaps, and they cannot be 
made too valuable, as they are races of the 
greatest public interest. A horse of high 
quality has had, or should have had, two 
seasons of weight-for-age races in which 
he has had his chance to gather all the 
“good things.” Why should he go on to 
the detriment of the many owners whose 
horses have for two seasons previously 
helped make his stakes, and toiled in vain 
to beat him? He should go into the stud 
and reproduce himself instead of wasting 
his vitality.’ If not, he should take his 
chances at rated weights in at least some 
races—handicaps if need be. 

Scientific racing is a game of weights and 
distances, and handicaps exemplify the 
science in the highest degree. They seek 
not only to give all horses an equal chance, 
but to prove how much better one horse is 
than another. At weight-for-age, this can 
only be a conjecture—handicaps afford a 
chance to prove it. Moreover, they are in 
accord with the times, they are up-to-date 
races. Conditions of penalties and allow- 
ances are difficult to frame far in advance, 
and the hard-working secretary has his 
labor for nothing when some horse gets 
such an advantage as to spoil the race. 
But handicaps save the secretary the 
trouble of thinking out conditions. They 
weight the horses according to their latest 
form and promise a contest. True, they 
invite unscrupulous men to manipulate 
their horses, but that the racing authori- 
ties have power and ability to prevent, and 
can regard with absolute composure. 
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CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


THE MAN WHO SAILED ALONE 


AROUND THE WORLD 


IN A THIRTY-SEVEN-FOOT BOAT 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE Spray, as I first saw her, lay 

gently rocking in a little cove on 

the Massachusetts coast near Woods 
Hole. No one could fail torecognize her as 
an unusual craft at once—such breadth of 
beam, such homely simplicity, such sturdy 
strength. Yes, that was the very boat, 
thirty-seven feet long and fourteen wide, 
in which Captain Joshua Slocum had 
sailed around the world. There were other 
vessels about—catboats, sloops, and yachts, 
but beside this one they appeared like 
playthings. The Spray could not compete 
with them in grace and style, yet she had 
an attractive air of domesticity and was 
evidently built for a sea home suited to all 
seasons and all waters and not simply 
adapted to fair summer weather along 
shore. It was a pleasure to set foot on 
her and note her snug appointments. It 


was a pleasure to eat with Captain Slo- 
cum a rough and ready lunch that he deftly 
prepared in the little galley, and it was a 
pleasure when night came to bunk in under 
a deck awning and sleep on board. But, 
best of all, was a sail the next morning in 
“the old Spray,” as her owner affection- 
ately calls her, from the mainland across 
to Martha’s Vineyard. 

On the island at the village of West 
Tisbury is his home. This is not, however, 
his native region; for his birthplace was in 
Nova Seotia. There he began life fifty- 
eight years ago on a little clay farm over- 
looking the Bay of Fundy. The sea was 
two and a half miles distant, but it was in 
sight, and when the wind was right the boy 
could hear the waves breaking against the 
rocky coast. The sea was fascinating to 
him from the first, and he liked to watch 
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the ships sail up and down the bay. The 
Slocums were nearly all sailors, and Old 
Ocean was always beckoning to the lad 
and claiming him as its own long before 
he began to cruise on its waters. But as 
a child he was a farm boy, and Nova 
Scotia farm life was then only one remove 
from pioneering. Cabins of logs were still 
occasionally in use, though they were con- 


sidered rude and behind the times, and’ 


those who dwelt in them were looked on as 
“low down.” ; 

The houses all had big chimneys and de- 
pended on open fires for heat and cooking. 
“Yes,” said the captain in relating this 
to me, “and what good things to eat came 
from those old fireplaces—oh! those barley 
cakes and those buckwheat flapjacks—oh! ” 

Captain Sloecum’s earliest experience as 
a navigator was gained on a placid mill 
pond about a mile down the hill from his 
home. Here, when he was nine or ten 
years old, he constructed a raft. It was 
customary among the farmers to use a 
knotty spruce log for the bottom rail of 
the zigzag fences, and three of these with 
boards nailed across made quite a sub- 
stantial craft. Joshua rigged up a mast 
and sail and the rustic vessel carried him 
many a lagging voyage before the breeze; 
but he always had to pole back. 

Shortly after he built his raft he began 
to go out on the sea fishing for eod and 
mackerel in a small schooner with a crew 
made up among the neighbors. He con- 
tinued at home working as a desultory 
fisherman and farm laborer until he was 
seventeen, when he “slithered off” and 
started life on his own account in a Yar- 
mouth tannery. He did not, however, find 
the change congenial and was often down 
on the wharves nights and Sundays climb- 
ing over the vessels. In a few months he 
had shipped for Dublin as an ordinary 
seaman and the next four years were spent 
on the Atlantic. Then he voyaged to Cali- 
fornia, tried salmon fishing in Oregon, 
went to China and Australia, and suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of Borneo. He was 
not long in becoming an officer and at the 
age of twenty-three was master of a Cali- 
fornia coaster. A dozen years later he had 
command of the Northern Light, one of 
the finest sailing vessels of its time. As a 
whole he had been remarkably fortunate 
and prosperous, and presently he bought 
a ship for himself—the Aquidneck—and 


engaged in trade on the coast of Brazil. 
But things now began to go wrong and 
they culminated in the wreck of the ves- 
sel. It was not insured and he lost all he 
had gained in his long years of voyaging. 
He had come to consider New England his 
home, and to return thither with his wife 
and two boys who had been his compan- 
ions on the ill-fated Aquidneck he con- 
cluded to build and navigate his own 
boat. So he constructed the Liberdade, a 
craft not much larger than a good sized 
rowboat, and in this the family made one 
of the most interesting and original voy- 
ages ever sailed. 

They came safe to port and the eap- 
tain started life anew. But misfortune 
dogged his heels and nearly every venture 
he made, whether on land or sea, turned 
out a dismal failure. He recalled many 
times that happy voyage on the Liberdade. 
It seemed as if the only way to be care 
free was to go on another voyage of that 
kind. The idea harmonized with his in- 
nate love of adventure, and he soon set to 
work building the Spray and at length 
started off around the world. The preject 
had become known and through the kind- 
ness of interested well wishers he left 
Boston fairly well equipped except in the 
matter of money. In eash he possessed 
searcely ten cents. This financial weak- 
ness several times threatened to cut short 
his voyage in the earlier part of it, but 
always some one came to his aid in the 
nick of time. Then he discovered that 
everywhere he went there was great curi- 
osity with regard to the boat and its own- 
er’s adventures and plans. At a number 
of ports he charged a small admission fee. 
As a show the Spray was very profitable; 
but it was a severe task to handle the 
crowds and answer the multitude of ques- 
tions. “I never worked so hard in my 
life,” he says. “I would be dog-tired at 
night and drop right down.” 

To escape this labor he finally, in Tas- 
mania, hired a hall and told his story to an 
audience, instead of repeating it to indi- 
viduals on his boat. The lecture was a 
success and he frequently repeated it as 
he continued his wanderings. The result 
was that he returned from his cruise with 
a bag full of sovereigns and a new voca- 
tion. He had hardly set foot on his native 
soil when he began to get requests to re- 
late his adventures for publication. These 
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he wrote out one winter living on the 
Spray in the Erie Basin at Brooklyn. He 
became intensely interested in the work 
and could do nothing else, often sticking 
to his task in the tiny cabin of the boat 
until after midnight. 

The story, both in its magazine printing 
and in book form, was exceptionally suc- 
cessful and won for him a wide reputation. 
It is not only unique in itself, but it is 
told in a most engaging way. Its evident 


Captain Joshua Slocum 


loss of the Aquidneck and his subsequent 
hard luck that made him a writer, and he 
now declares that his troubles were all good 
fairies in disguise. 

Of late the captain has become a thor- 
oughgoing landsman and has east anchor 
on a little Martha’s Vineyard farm, where 
he lives on the outskirts of a rural village 
with several old sea captains for neigh- 
bors. His house is one of the most an- 
cient on the island—an oak-ribbed ark of 








The Crew at Breakfast. 


faithfulness to the facts, its lucidity, and 
its never failing vim and humor are charm- 
ing. The wonder is that a man with such 
a limited boyhood education, and who had 
been knocking about the sea nearly ever 
since, should be able to turn to authorship 
and express himself so forcibly and flu- 
ently. The only hint of a literary turn of 
mind that showed itself in his youth was 
a habit he had for a time of copying jokes 
and anecdotes that pleased him from the 
newspapers into a blank book. It was the 


a dwelling with warped floors and tiny 
window panes and open fireplaces. Its 
aspect is at present rather forlorn and 
naked, but the captain knows how to wield 
the hammer and the saw, and will soon 
make it snug. In a single season he has 
become an enthusiastic agriculturist, is 
proud of his flourishing garden and would 
like to own and make fruitful all the land 
round about. He delights to point out the 
beauties of the sturdy oak woods which 
overspread much of the region, the prom- 
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The Slocums’ Pleasure on Shore. 


ising condition of the abounding huckle- 
berry bushes, the possibilities of the wet 
hollows for cranberry culture and of the 
protected slopes for fruit trees, and he is 
sure the island water is the sweetest and 
purest in the world. Martha’s Vineyard 
looks to him like Eden, and it seems likely 
the sea will know him no more. 

So much the better for the rest of us if, 


as a consequence, we shall see and hear 
him oftener. The aroma and salt spray of 
Old Ocean are in his conversation and his 
writings. He has the power to invigorate 
and refresh, and the records of that round- 
the-world-voyage on the Spray and of that 
other long voyage on the Liberdade rank 
among the most enchanting sea narratives 
ever written. | 





Drawing by G. W. Peters. 


“* He jerked his short-handled axe from his belt 
and flung it across the table at Paton.”’ 





THE BACK TRACK 


By MARSTYN POLLOUGH-POGUE 


The white moth to the closing vine, 
The bee to the opening clover, 
And the gypsy blood to the gypsy blood 


Ever the wide world over. 


HE coroner and the coroner’s jury, 

sitting down with a table between 

them, drank informally out of a 
bottle; but the proceedings were most 
formal for fifteen minutes. Then with a 
wave of his hand the coroner abolished the 
jury, and with another gesture, less pom- 
pous, he finished the bottle. 

The verdict was indefinite and nebulous. 
Mystery draped with her dark cloak the 
circumstances attending the death of the 
half-breed whose body lay on the bed. But 
the people of Wauboconk were very indif- 
ferent about the life or death of an un- 
known half-breed. 

If the people of Wauboconk had known 
the half-breed’s antecedents he would have 
become of interest. He had been the Rev- 
erend John Paton, Presbyterian mission- 
ary on the Shegaugawn Lake O-jeeb-way 
Indian reservation, in the Rainy River 
district of the Province of Ontario. 

The Reverend John Paton was the son of 
John James Paton, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s factor at Waukimmaug factory, and 
Noumung, his wife, a woman of the O-jeeb- 
ways. This is the story of the result of 
his living in too close touch with his 
mother’s people. 

It was when the missionary society of 
the Presbyterian Church sent John Paton 
up to the Shegaugawn Lake reserve to 
evangelize the Indians there that he first 
became of interest, as far as this saga is 
concerned. 

If you wish to find the place where these 
things befell, follow the forty-ninth degree 
of latitude with your finger tip halfway 
across the buff-colored patch alloted to the 
Rainy River country, on a large scale map 
of Ontario. The forty-ninth degree is 
drawn across Shegaugawn Lake and the 
O-jeeb-way reservation on its shore. It is 
a small reserve. 


—KIPLING. 


John Paton was sent up to that reserva- 
tion when the wild strawberry plants in 
the brules were in flower, to lift the deep 
shadows of paganism from the souls of the 
Indians there. Before the searlet berries 
were showing like flecks of blood in the 
coarse grass the spell of the dim-cloistered 
spruce woods entered John Paton’s soul 
and gave him a new point of view. The 
glamour of the spacious wilderness hung 
about him, as the nebulous summer haze 
envelopes the far hills like a blue mem- 
brane. 

He first saw Meem-waum through this 
glamour, and that was why she appeared 
as beautiful as an Indian princess in a 
story book. Really, she was as pretty as an 
O-jeeb-way woman can be, with large, deep, 
black eyes, heavy fragrant hair, rounded 
cinnamon cheeks, and full, madder-red lips 
about which lurked a most alluring sweet- 
ness. Also she was broad shouldered, deep 
bosomed, wide hipped, and strong limbed— 
a superb, full blooded animal. She was the 
daughter of the head chief, and lived with 
her father in a hemlock board house which 
wore frills in the shape of fret sawn corn- 
ices, was painted a cheerful sulphur yel- 
low, and was the only board edifice on the 
reserve except the Mission House and the 
little chureh. The head chief’s name 
sounded like a rough oath, and he had the 
disposition of the gray wolf. His daugh- 
ter had the disposition of the bay-red doe, 
and her name sounded like the wish wash- 
ing of the little waves upon the long 
beaches of Lake Shegaugawn on a June 
afternoon. 

John Paton was assigned to this mis- 
sionary duty at the end of his ninth year 
at the Presbyterian University at Kings- 
ton. He had taken a high degree in arts 
and a degree in theology also, and was 
qualified to preach the gospel according to 
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the Presbyterians and elucidate the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church. 

Paton ought to have made a very good 
O-jeeb-way reservation missionary. He 
was well equipped. By intuition he un- 
Indians. He had sucked that 
understanding from his mother’s breast. 
He was as familiar with the soft-toned 
speech of his mother’s people as he was 
with English. He spoke the language bet- 
ter even than the missionary whom he re- 
placed, the Reverend Robert Radford, who 
during nine years of preaching and teach- 
ing on the Shegaugawn Lake reserve had 
made many converts, though most of the 
Indians stuck with much tenacity to pag- 
anism. They were anachronisms who be- 
longed to an earlier epoch. The wheel of 
the world, swinging with the rush of time 
through the phases of evolution and de- 
velopment which were unrolled from the 
reel of futurity, had left them behind. 
They listened to the exhortations of the 
missionary but were not impressed. They 
only said: Kahween o-menodoodah goose- 
nahwah ahnishenahbawg uhnuhmeahwaud. 
(Indians are no better for being Chris- 
tians.) 

The Reverend Robert Radford had left 
his post reluctantly, on account of ill 
health, a month before Paton came to She- 
gaugawn Lake. When Paton arrived, he 
found on the writing desk in the little 
white washed Mission House beside the lit- 
tle kalsomined church, a letter written and 
addressed to him by his predecessor, giv- 
ing him a great deal of very good advice, 
and warning him against several Indians 
who insidiously were hostile to the mis- 
sion; also against excess of zeal at the 
beginning. 

At first Paton greatly missed the long- 
familiar university atmosphere, the fel- 
lowship of his academic friends, and the 
society of the clever women he had known; 
and the loneliness hung heavy on his soul. 
But as the barbaric color and aspect of 
the wild life permeated him, the faces 
of his friends, even the sweet, fair face 
of the Kingston girl to whom he was en- 
gaged, the gray college buildings, the mem- 
ory of football and hockey, and of the 
pleasant social life of Kingston faded and 
faded out of his heart; then he surrendered 
himself to the occult spell of the far boun- 
daried wilderness, the magic influence of 
the wild atmosphere of the reserve and of 


derstood 


close contact with the silent, sad faced 
O-jeeb-ways, his kinspeople. The paper- 
skinned birches, the sweet breathed spruces, 
the dark huddling hemlocks, the great 
girthed pines, the jade green lake, the 
whooping laughter of loons, the sweet, 
flailing calls of whip-poor-wills, the deep 
bellowing of the bull-lunged frogs in the 
marsh, the flaring red gold of the sunsets, 
the opal and mother-of-pearl of the dawns, 
the thick sensuous dark, the dim wash of 
the star shine, the alabaster enamel of the 
moonlight, the silver warp of the rain, the 
lodges of buff and pearl gray birch bark, 
the twisting ropes of lavender smoke from 
the cooking fires, the color of the fishing 
and trapping, the sombre, loose, shambling 
Indians, and many other sights and sounds 
stirred the deeps of Paton’s nature, and 
the dark wilderness blood of his mother 
“ame to the top. After that happened, the 
work of the mission was neglected. 

It was as if John Paton entered upon 
another incarnation without the trouble of 
dying. He reverted to the mental condi- 
tion of his maternal ancestors. Two or 
three men maintain that the cause of all 
the evil that happened was the love of the 
girl Meem-waum. But this is an error, for 
the color of the wild life and the beauty 
and mystery of the untouched wilderness 
had bound the missionary with their spell 
before he met the chief’s daughter. She 
saw John Paton when he preached his first 
sermon in the mission church, and _ his 
handsome face and deep voice and quiet 
manner kindled the wild fire of love in her 
heart; but she did not meet him until two 
weeks afterward. 

During all the days and nights of those 
two weeks the red-brown girl burned with 
the fever of love and passion. The hot 
dark blood fumed in her veins, the blood 
which should have been as chill as snow 
water like the blood of all her apathetic 
race. 

She first met the missionary by chance 
on the lake shore, in the tender dusk of a 
pleasant evening, when the wind had sunk 
to rest and the unstirred air was sweet 
with wild perfumes. That evening after 
the great red sun had slipped down in a 
crimson inflammation, two cheerful loons 
sat in the steel gray water a little farther 
from the white beach than the best shot- 
gun could fling its hot charge, and from 
their laminated throats came banshee 
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screams and wild, pealing laughter. These 
loons called John Paton from his chair, in 
the veranda of the Mission House, to the 
beach. 

In the same hour Meem-waum left her 
father’s house where the yellow flare and 
radiance of a coal oil lamp filled the little 
living room, because her gnawing heart 
hunger would not let her sit still. She 
went to the birch bark lodge where her best 
friend lived happily with her lawfully wed- 
ded husband, a French half-breed trapper, 
and she told her trouble and cried a little 
as she told; but the trouble was that she 
loved the missionary more than she could 
tell, and what the trapper’s wife, a nice 
girl, said did not console her in the least. 
So she passed out of the lodge where the 
rose-red fire flicker danced with the goblin 
shadow-shapes upon the wall, and walked 
on the sandy shore, groping for comfort 
in the gloom of the gathering night; but 
the chill of the night air did not cool her 
hot heart. When she came suddenly to 
where the missionary was sitting on a 
rounded boulder of the Paleolithic time 
she stood petrified with astonishment for a 
moment. 

John Paton spoke gently to the girl in 
the Indian speech, bidding her sit down on 
the boulder beside him, and a hot thrill 
jarred through her like an electric shock 
as she obeyed. For an hour Paton talked 
to her with his deep, resonant voice, ask- 
ing many questions; and she answered 
shyly. Once the missionary spoke of the 
loons, and the girl told him she knew 
where the loon’s nest lay hidden in tall 
grass close to the water’s edge on the op- 
posite shore of the lake. There were two 
eggs in it, she said, and the mother loon 
sat keeping them warm. The nest was 
made of weeds and grass, and the eggs 
were tender green, blotched with umber. 

“T should like very much to see that 
nest,” said Paton. “ Will you come across 
the lake with me to-morrow, in my canoe, 
and show me where it is?” 

The girl felt the surge of a great joy. 
The hot blood came flushing to her cinna- 
mon cheek. “ Yes,” she answered quickly, 
with head bowed down; “I will come.” 

The afternoon of the next day was the 
first of many warm, still, dreamy after- 
noons the missionary and the chief’s 
daughter idled together in the sliding 
birch bark canoe upon the sunlight var- 


nished width of the lake. John Paton 
felt within him the stirrings of love on 
that first afternoon before the shadows 
stretched toward the east. There was 
nothing supersensual about his love, of 
course; it was the same primal passion 
that made the blood fume in the veins of 
the hairy men of the Neolithic Age. 

Three weeks later, sitting under a birch 
which east a cobalt shadow on the white 
sandy beach, John Paton drew the girl 
close to him. He said he loved her, and 
she nestled closer. 

Afterward they walked on the shore and 
their heads were close together, and each 
spoke softly into the other’s ear, though 
there was nobody within hearing of a 
shout. They laid a plan while the sun, 
red as a bloodstone, slid down its plane and 
lighted upon the wide hearth of the west 
a stupendous bonfire which sent up a great 
flare that glazed the onyx floor of the lake 
with cherry-red enamel. Then in the fold- 
ing twilight they went up to the village. 

A few minutes later they stole down to 
the beach again, in the soft darkness, with 
packs and bundles, which they flung off 
their shoulders into the middle section of 
a large canoe that belonged to Meem- 
waum’s father. Then they stepped tend- 
erly into the unsteady birch bark and 
dipped the leaf-like paddles. 

Before the copper moon had lifted very 
high above the horizon the canoe had trav- 
ersed the length of the lake and was slink- 
ing down the crawling hemlock-shadowed 
ereek that twists like a long scroll many 
miles southeastward from the southern end 
of Shegaugawn Lake. 

For four hours the flickering paddles 
swung, and the giant hemlocks with their 
long and heavy black-green arms hanging 
asleep in the dead still air swept past in 
procession on both banks as the eanoe put 
the writhing miles of the crooked stream 
behind it with its rapid, easy glide. Then 
the canoe was slewed toward the left bank, 
and they landed in a deep grassed, natural 
clearing, an interval where the huddling 
spruces and hemlocks stood back and left 
an open space about an acre in extent. In 
the middle of this clearing a vacant log 
camp squatted among sumachs, juniper 
bushes, and the wild sweetbriar rose. 

In this place for a month their life ran 
strong and calm, and they tasted happi- 
ness. The heart of the chief’s daughter 
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beat hot with the passionate love which 
seldom inflames a woman of her un-emo- 
tional race. The ex-missionary loved the 
girl as his mother’s ancestors, strong men 
in whom life ran high, loved the women of 
their hearts’ desire. John Paton felt no 
twinge of conscience. Understand that 
his soul was folded in Nirvanie tranquility. 
The memory of all that had happened in 
his life before the red strain inundated 
the white in him had been wiped off his 
mind. The past was a blank page to him. 
Everything, even his name, was forgotten, 
and the English language was ebbing away 
out of the darkening brain cells as the last 
drops of water drain from the cells of a 
squeezed sponge. He had money, and he 
bought flour and bacon and beans and tea 
at the Broken Snowshoe gold mine, which 
was only fourteen miles away to the south- 
ward. Te passed at the mine as a half- 
breed trapper, and he looked the part, for 
the natural buckskin color of his face and 
hands had been deepened by the sun, his 
shiny, black hair was long, and he wore 
only trousers, flannel shirt, and moccasins. 
Meem-waum was a good cook, and a neat 
and clean housekeeper. So things went 
very well, and there was no trouble at all 
but only unjarred peace in the little shanty 
of spruce logs in the clearing on the 
swamp-fed, beer-colored Cheemaung Creek, 
right up to the hour when Meem-waum’s 
father arrived from the reservation to 
take his daughter back to his own house, 
and incidentally to kill John Paton if he 
eould. 

It was late in the afternoon, when the 
smoky-gold sun drew down and touched 
the wavy line of the hills, that the chief 
suddenly stood in the doorway against the 
flaring west, and the shadow of his large 
body fell across the rude table at which 
John Paton and Meem-waum sat eating 
their supper. The ex-missionary jumped 
erect and pushed his stool beneath the 
table with his knees. 

“ What do you want?” he asked, though 
he knew well enough. 

A fierce frown hardened the chief’s um- 
ber-colored face and his thin lips drew 
back from his teeth in a vicious snarl. 

“You dam’ sky-pilot,” he said in Eng- 
lish. “You stole my daughter. I have 
come here to kill you, and take her back 
to my house.” And, his rage fuming within 
him, he jerked his short handled axe from 


his belt and flung it across the table at 
Paton. 

The light axe whirled once in the air, 
and it was not the cutting edge but the 
flat of the blade that smote the ex-mis- 
sionary on the forehead. Without a sound 
he tossed up his arms, toppled, and fell 
backward, and his spirit fled down to the 
gates of death. 

With a choking cry Meem-waum sprang 
up, swung around, snatched a knife from 
the table, and drove its blade to the hilt 
into the chief’s throat. He reeled back- 
ward, he gripped the handle of the knife 
with one hand; with the other he caught 
at a doorpost, his knees bent, the black 
blood poured from his mouth; with a shud- 
der he'lurehed forward, his body thudded 
on the floor, and he east his evil soul with 
ahowl. Inthe same moment a full realiza- 
tion of what had happened swept through 
the girl’s brain, and she fell fainting be- 
side her father’s corpse. 

When consciousness came stealing back 
to Meem-waum’s mind the evening shad- 
ows were tenderly folding the little shanty 
around, and the whip-poor-wills were eall- 
ing mournfully from the fringes of the 
forest. In the warm gloom of the shanty 
the girl stirred, opened her eyes, passed 
her hand across her forehead, and with a 
start remembered. But as memory came 
back and the horror of the tragedy chilled 
her spirit, a black cloud gathered inside 
her brain, its shadow fell upon her intel- 
lect, deepening, deepening, deepening, and 
the dusk of aberration was laid like a quiet 
hand over her mind. As the Nirvanie 
gloom of insanity darkened the chambers 
of her brain the girl rose from the floor, 
soothed and calm. 

She lit a candle and, stooping low, held 
it above John Paton’s huge supine body. 
The yellow flare shone full on the quiet, 
dead face. ; 

“He sleeps,” said the girl, softly. She 
half turned, and the light fell upon the 
body of the chief, and it was a horrid sight 
to see. Meem-waum shivered. “ We must 
go away from here,” she whispered, and 
putting the candle on the table, she lifted 
John Paton’s body in her arms, bore it 
out of the house and down to the bank of 
the creek, laid it in the middle section of 
the chief’s canoe, returned to the shack 
and gathered up her cooking utensils and 
blankets, carried them down to the canoe, 
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pushed it off the sand into the water, 
stepped into the stern, and dipped the 
paddle. 

All night, in the silver-gray starshine, 
she paddled with long, slow strokes to 
where Cheemaung Creek pours into Free 
Trader’s Lake, and slipped out over the 
gray width of the lake into a bank of 
woolly fog that hung over the face of the 
water. 

Half an hour later, when the eastern sky 
flushed pink and pale yellow, Meem-waum 
landed on the opposite shore of the lake, 
not very far from the western environs of 
the village of Wauboconk, which are lum- 
ber yards. A vacant log shanty stood on 
the beach, and the mad girl tenderly ecar- 
ried John Paton’s cold body into this 
shack and laid it on the rude bed. 

“This will be our new house of loving 
hearts,” she said, glaneing around. Then 
she brought her cooking things and blank- 
ets from the canoe. When she had set 
these down she said, “I will waken him 
now.” Gently she shook the rigid body. 
“Tle sleeps soundly,” she whispered and, 
bending, she kissed the iey lips. “ He is 
tired, very tired. I will go out and pick 
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some berries, and perhaps he will have 
awakened when I return.” 

Behind the shanty a brule blotched with 
raspberry bushes stretched away to a 
vertebree-like granite ridge. Meem-waum 
strode toward the nearest clump of rasp- 
berry bushes. These bushes fringed the 
rim of a vertical mineshaft one hundred 
feet deep, the main shaft of the abandoned 
Dream of Avarice gold mine. The girl 
was not aware of this shaft, of course, and 
its black mouth was hidden by the bushes. 
So, crowding through the tall bushes, pick- 
ing the dead ripe, madder-red berries, she 
stepped suddenly over the edge and 
dropped to the bottom. 

Later in the day Penny Pichon, a filer in 
one of the Wauboeonk sawmills, went fish- 
ing, and paddled along the shore, past the 
shanty. He observed the birch bark canoe 
on the beach and the wide open shanty 
door, and he landed to satisfy curiosity. He 
found John Paton’s body, and returned to 
the village at once to spready the news. 
The coroner of Wauboconk held an in- 
quest the next day, and Father Fallance, 
the French priest, buried the body after- 
ward. 


HOW TO BUILD AND USE A DUCK-FLOAT 


By J. B. 


ASSUME the reader of this article to 
be neither a tyro nor a professional 
boat builder, but a man gifted with a 

fair amount of patience and some experi- 
ence in the use of tools. 

The boat whose design and working 
plans I am about to give has proved itself 
best suited to its purpose; that of shooting 
over decoys in open water. 

Get two pieces of oak, white oak pre- 
ferred, and trim down as in Fig. 1. These 
are the stem and stern pieces, and should 
be of equal size. A sharp hatchet is best 
adapted to this work, but if you are not 
accustomed to its use a mallet and chisel 
will answer. Paint the stems, and screw 
fast to them the cedar planks (Fig. 2) 


HARPER 


after first cutting a board of the proper 
length (3 feet 10 inches) about which 
to spring them. Now get out your bot- 
tom lining strips. These should be 13 
inches by 4 inch, and should extend the 
whole length of the boat. It is better 
to netech them for the ribs as in Fig. 
3 before putting them into place. After 
this is done, however, great caution must 
be exercised in springing them in as 
they are greatly weakened by the notches 
for the ribs. Copper nails and_ brass 
screws should be used throughout the 
boat’s construction. They are more ex- 
pensive than galvanized iron, but much 
easier to work with and more satisfactory 
in the end. To clinch the nails press a 
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piece of iron against the point after it has 
struck through and strike the head with a 
hammer. No nail should be driven with- 
out first having a small hole bored for it. 
After you have put in your lining strips 
start in on the ribs; these may be made of 
oak or cypress; if cypress, they should be 
at least 1} inches thick; if oak, 1 inch will 
do. If there is a sawmill near at hand it is 
a great saving of time, labor, and material 
to have them sawed out there in the rough 
after a pattern (Fig. 4). All the ribs from 
stem to stern are made after the same pat- 
tern, with the midship rib longest and the 
others decreasing in length as you go 
toward stem and stern. It is important 
when setting up the ribs to have the centre, 
that is the deepest part of each rib, mid- 
way between the sides of the boat so that 
her lines may not be “ out of true.” After 
screwing fast all the ribs as in Fig. 5, 
plane off a level surface of about 4 inches 
at the centre of each. Take an oak plank 
the length of the boat and 4 by #3 inches; 
fasten this with screws to the centre of 
each rib, stem, and stern piece. Now you 
are ready for the planking. For this work 
a pair of clamps like that shown in Fig. 6 
is invaluable. Only in the case of the 
“garboard streaks” or planks next the 
keel will it be found necessary to eut into 
shape so that they will fit, and cut these 
only on the side next to the keel. The 
planks should not be more than 4, or at 
most 5, inches wide and 3 inch thick. Care 
should be taken to fit each plank close and 
have no gaps. It is best to start calking 
as soon as the bottom is finished. Cotton 
batting is the best material to use, and an 
old chisel well blunted may serve as a 
ealking iron. The deck beams are made 
on the same pattern as the ribs and are 
fastened into lining strips. 

When you come to the’ cockpit, braces 
should be put under the short deck beams 
as in Fig. 7. Before planking the deck 
fasten long narrow strips at short inter- 
vals across the bottom ribs, the middle one 
being widest and not screwed fast like the 
others. This makes a good grating, and 
the middle strips not being fastened en- 
ables you to sponge out sand and water. 
The deck planking is clinched on to the 
deck beams just as the bottom is to the 
ribs, but not quite so much eare is needed 
as it will be covered with canvas. Before 
covering the deck with canvas give it a 
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good coat of paint. The canvas should be 
put on crossways (Fig. 8). Stretch it as 
tight as possible, without wrinkles, and 
sponge it well with water, letting it dry 
thoroughly before painting. If there is 
no way of getting at a steam box the cock- 
pit will have to be made with straight ends 
as it is impossible to spring in the oak 
combing without first steaming it into 
shape. The combing should not stand less 
than 3 inches above the deck with a nar- 
row moulding to cover the edge of the 
-anvas. The combing is made in two 
pieces, and these are fastened amidships 
on light blocks (Fig. 8). Get out your 
false stems which set on to the bow and 
stern proper, fastening with long brass 
screws as in Fig. 9. A piece of oak 1 inch 
thick is fastened to the keel at the stern 
in the same manner (Fig. 9). This is 
called a “seag” and keeps the boat’s head 
straight when rowing. Screw a couple of 
light beveled strips along the upper edge 
of the boat to cover the canvas. 

Have the blacksmith make you a pair 
of rowlock brackets standing 34 inches 
high (Fig. 10) which may be bolted or 
screwed to the deck. 

It is important to paint thickly all joints 
and portions of planking which cannot 
readily be reached after her completion. 

The maximum number of decoys which 
may be carried comfortably in this boat 
in still water is twenty-five. Six feet oars 
are most convenient for her size, with 
leather tacked around them just inboard 
of the rowlock to keep them from slipping 
out while picking up decoys and birds. 

The boat’s measurements are: 

Beam (outside measurement)... 

Length over all 

Length of cockpit 

Height of combing 

Breadth of side planks.......... 


4 ft. 


Perhaps a hint or two concerning the 
use of the boat, now that I have told of 
her building, will not be amiss. 

My friend and I are at the float house 
somewhere about half-past four o’clock on 


a clear still morning in November. All 
weather conditions are favorable, and we 
hurry our start as much as possible, in 
order to be on the feeding grounds, with 
our decoys set out, by daylight. I row the 
gunning float, while he is in a skiff with 
the greater portion of the decoys. We 
reach the grounds and I throw out my two 











anchors, bow and stern, as 

far apart as possible, pulling 

each line taut, so that the 

boat’s head may not swing 

with wind or tide and thus 

place me in a poor position 

to shoot over my decoys. We set out 
most of the decoys in front of the boat, 
a little to its left, but scattering a few 
astern and to the right. The reason for 
setting decoys or stool in the manner de- 
scribed is this: when shooting in a gun- 
ning float where your position is neces- 
sarily somewhat cramped, it is difficult to 
turn far to right or left, and most men 
find it very much easier to shoot at an 
object placed slightly on their left than on 
their right hand side, so that when birds 
come up and “fan” over the place where 
your stool are thickest, as they generally 
do before alighting, you have them just 
where you want them. It is always best 
to shoot with your back to the wind as 
ducks almost invariably swing up with 
their heads to the wind before alighting, 
irrespective of the way they are flying. 
No decoy should be more than thirty-five 
yards away from the boat. Turns at 
“tending,” should be taken, one picking up 
dead birds while the other’ shoots. 

As an old gunner told me one time just 
after making an exhibition of myself: “ If 
birds are coming toward you, don’t raise 
on them when they’re thirty yards off; let 
them come as close as they will without 
lighting; then raise, and two to one they’ll 
bunch as they go off. A shot under the 
wing is twice as good as one in the breast.” 
It’s very hard to resist the temptation 
sometimes to “ raise ” and let go slam bang 














into a bunch of birds as they come down 
facing you with their wings set; but ex- 
perience teaches that it is best to wait. 

Always rig your boat to appear as much 
like her surroundings as possible. If you 
are shooting in open water paint her a 
light lead color and have nothing on her 
decks; if in the marsh, cover her decks 
with grass; if there is floating ice put ice 
on her decks and wear white clothing. 

If you have a congenial companion it is 
very much pleasanter for two to go out 
than one. Moreover it is very much more 
convenient, as he ean take the decoys in a 
larger boat, thus. enabling you to set out 
any number you wish. 

For shooting in shallow water I believe 
the generally accepted custom is to use a 
separate anchor for each decoy. In deep 
water, say three to seven fathoms, this is 
not practicable where a good sized bunch 
of stool is used; it makes too much work 
setting out and picking up. I rig mine 
four to each anchor and line and use snap 
hooks instead of tieing the decoys per- 
manently (Fig. 11). I find this advantag- 
eous in the following ways: it permits of 
a decoy being stowed in your boat without 
tangle of lines; the anchors and decoys 
may be put in separate places; any group- 
ing may be made on the same line. 





TRAINING SETTERS AND POINTERS 
FOR QUAIL SHOOTING 


By WILLIAM B. MEARES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


for quail shooting be sure to se- where there are separate stakes for each 
cure one whose blood is of the breed. Among the English setters of the 
best field trial strain. A field trial dog past few years, Count Gladstone the IV. 
means one that has been placed in a club’s _ is the best sire; his good field qualities are 
trials whose stakes are open to the world, transmitted to his sons and grandsons in 


\ ‘ YEN selecting a setter or pointer where setters and pointers compete, not 
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The Setter Drops to Order After the Birds Are Flushed. 


a marked degree. Jingo stands at the head 


of pointers as a sire, dogs of his blood hav- 
ing won repeatedly in the hottest competi- 


tion. If you ean find a dog handsome in 
every particular and at the same time a 
good performer in the field, he is rare and 
is a treasure indeed. Color is a matter of 
taste; white should always predominate; 
the dog being then more readily seen in 
cover and at a distance, valuable time is 
not lost in overlooking him while he is on 
a point, or when he is ranging wide, hunt- 
ing in thickets or high grass. A medium- 
sized dog, like a medium-sized man, is 
usually the best stayer. Decidedly the 
most satisfactory dog is the one that hunts 
with head up, and taking advantage of the 
wind goes right up to his birds. A dog 
that puts his nose to the ground and trails 
the foot scent of a covey of birds for fifty 
and sometimes three hundred yards, is an 
abomination. Of course he must have a 
good nose, one that is uniform; a dog 
that handles his birds well one day and 
flushes them all the next should be 
promptly given away. There is no re- 


quisite more imperative than ability to 
search. It depends upon this whether the 
hunter comes home at night fagged out, or 
simply tired, to be soon refreshed with a 
good meal and a quiet smoke. 

If you own a good searcher, you shape 
your course and hold it; the dog conforms 
his work to the right and left of this 
course ahead of you, according to the lay 
of the land and the character of cover. 
If he points within your sight you go to 
him; if he is out of sight and does not 
respond to the whistle as usual, vou know 
that he is pointing; following the direction 
you last saw him take, you find him on 
game. <A dog soon learns that an ordinary 
blast of:the whistle is to tell him where you 
are, that a long blast is to bring him in, so 
that he may be turned in another direction 
with a motion of the hand or a wave of the 
hat or handkerchief. The less whistling 
and the fewer commands the better will 
he work. When the birds are flushed he 
eannot mark their flight so well 
master, and it is then, especially when 
working on singles, that he requires coach- 
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The Birds Having Flushed Wild, the Setter Stops a Minute, and the Pointer Drops, thus Both Are Steady to Wing 


ing. Undoubtedly his range should be 
wide and his pace fast naturally; a fast 
dog can be made slow; a slow dog cannot 
be made fast. A dog with a clipping pace 
and a wide range will alter both to suit 
conditions, in a couple of hours or in a 
day’s shoot, and still keep up his snap and 
merry way of going. 

When shooting over one dog he should 
be a tender mouthed retriever. If hunt- 
ing with two, one must be dropped, or kept 
at heel, while the other is sent in to re- 
trieve; sending two dogs in to retrieve the 
same bird frequently makes them jealous; 
one grabs the bird out of the mouth of the 
other, and the bird is then badly erushed 
and torn. In England a slipped or an un- 
slipped retriever fetches all the dead and 


wounded birds. Some of these dogs are 
used in America. A dog well trained for 
field work drops to shot,or is steady to shot; 
this keeps him from breaking or running 
in to chase and follow the birds when 
flushed. A dog on breaking shot, follows, 
finds, and flushes the birds before the hunter 
has time to come up and continues to flush 
and chase joyously. When a dog breaks 
in to retrieve while at work on singles he 
rushes wildly among the scattered birds, 
looking for the dead one, and flushes a 
number before you ean shoot. He should 
also drop or pause a minute when a bird 
or a covey flushes wild or is accidentally 
flushed. If he does this he is said to be 
stead to wing. This stops him from chas- 
ing, keeps him well in hand, and makes 
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him steady and level headed under flush 
and fire. 

A well broken dog must always promptly 
honor the point of another, stopping in- 
stantly at a reasonable distance, backing 
him on sight without orders. He ought 
also to hold his back and remain steady 
when the birds are flushed and shot at over 
the pointing dog. If he refuses to back, 
and goes in ahead of the pointing dog, 
stealing his point, he frequently flushes. 
Where a dog false-points continually, a 
sensible one soon finds this out and pays 
no further attention to that one’s work. 

Kennels for field dogs should not be arti- 
ficially heated, nor should the dogs be kept 
chained up. A yard made of woven wire 
fence, or of palings about six feet high, 
with a base board sunk well into the 
ground, is the best place to keep them when 
at home. When leaving home for a shooting 
trip take some good disinfectant along; 
use this before putting your dogs in old 
kennels where you stop; or keep them in 
their crates except when hunting and ex- 
ercising them. Their sleeping quarters 


Pointing a Covey of Quail in High Grass. 


must be roomy, well ventilated, and front- 
ing the south. The floor ofthe house 
ought to be at least twelve inches above the 
ground. Clean, dry straw, on benches 
raised two or three feet above the floor, is 
good bedding. The dry pine needles, or 
pine leaf, and husks, called shucks in the 
South, are good. The bedding must be 
changed once a week and the kennels dis- 
infected. If the dogs have free access to 
the yard day and night the sleeping rooms 
will generally remain fresh and clean. Do 
not permit the sick and well dogs to live 
together. It is imperative that fresh 
water be provided at all hours. 

Feed a light meal in the morning and a 
good hearty one at night; let them have 
good sized bones to gnaw once a week. 
Take one-third fresh, coarse-ground, white 
corn meal and two-thirds good wheat shorts 
or seconds; make up into pones or cakes 
an inch and a half thick, using water or 
milk with no soda; bake done and brown: 
Two or three times a week make a soup of 
good, fresh beef, beef bones broken up, and 
vegetables, any kind except potatoes. Pour 
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the soup and shredded meat upon the bread 
broken fine, and you have a good whole- 
some food that the dogs will seldom refuse. 
Some of the best American trainers and 
kennel men use the soup and meat instead 
of milk or water when making up the 
bread; this is a good food by itself. One- 
half good corn meal and one-half good 
clean wheat bran, or ship stuff, baked and 
used with the soup, is excellent for strong, 
healthy dogs. In spring and summer 
plenty of good fresh buttermilk with the 
bread, with less meat and more vegetables 
in the soup, is best. You get the best re- 
sults if the soup is fed milk warm. Cook 
your bread and soup fresh every day in 
summer and three times a week in winter. 
Two or three dogs can be well taken care 
of when fed on home table scraps with no 
seasoning. 

Puppies after weaning will keep strong 
and healthy and will grow fast if fed only 
on fresh buttermilk and corn bread, with 
instead of the buttermilk twice a 
week, till they are five or six months old. 
Do not feed them sweet milk. Keep the 
puppies where they can get plenty of exer- 
cise; do not crowd them. Arrange their 
kennels so that they can go in and out of 
their sleeping quarters. If fed in the same 
vessels some dogs get more than their share 
of food, and their manners 
Fasten a number of chains where they eat 
at such distances that no one can reach 
the other; then feed in individual pans. 
Give little medicine and plenty of exer- 
cise, and you will then have strong, healthy 
An hour’s run every day in the year 
in the fields and woods, weather permit- 
ing, is essential to good health. Never 
take a dog bred, reared, and trained in the 
New England states and expect him to 
do good work in a regular quail country. 

When puppies are weaned it is by far the 
best to board them out in couples on good 
sized farms, in a quail country if possible, 
where the owner does not shoot nor keep 
other bird dogs. When the money is paid 
to the farmer’s wife or daughter you may 
rest assured that the puppies will be well 
fed and eared for. 

In the field let the dog eut out his own 
work and take him in hand gradually. At 
eight to twelve months old, dependent upon 
his development, you will find your young 
dog ready for his tutor. He will be bold 
and full of life, and his teacher must be a 
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lose also. 


dogs. 


man of judgment with his temper well in 
hand. Do not talk and whistle to your 
dog continually; it takes his mind off his 
work. “Come here,” is to bring him up 
to you; when he refuses to come, go after 
him, if he is half a mile away; bring him 
back to where you were when he refused 
to come, repeating the command on your 
way back and oceasionally blowing on your 
whistle the blast used in calling him in. 
Keep him by your side a few minutes; 
quiet him, send him off a short distance, 
and bring him in by using your command. 
Repeat this till he comes promptly. If 
your dog is hard headed and persistently 
disobedient use a B. Waters spike collar 
and check cerd to enforce your commands. 
Otherwise use a lead or an ordinary check 
cord, with a clip which can be quickly at- 
tached to his regular collar. “ Tleel up,” 
is a command used to bring him up be- 
hind you or to your side; when he refuses 
to obey go to him, snap your lead in his 
collar ring, bring him to heel, saying to him 
sharply, “Teel up!” and tapping him 
lightly with your whip. “Get away,” is 
to send him off to hunt, and he usually 
If he does not go let him alone anil 
walk off as though he were not around. 
When he finds you are not paying attention 
to him he will generally get away and go 
on hunting. 

The command “ Drop,” is to make him 
charge. When he refuses to drop to shot 
while on a point, fasten your lead on your 
check cord to his collar or put your spike 
eollar on him; when he again points and 
you walk in to flush, watch him, shoot 
without attempting to kill; tap him with 
the whip as you sharply say, “ Drop!” 
When away from you he ean be dropped by 
raising your hand, at the same time giving 
the command. After he is_ perfectly 
steady to shot and wing, and has been well 
shot over, he will stand erect when you 
shoot, or when birds are accidentally 
flushed, that he may better mark their 
flight. “Come off,” or better, “ Hi there,” 
is to eall his attention to wrong doing and 
to make him come away. Should he refuse 
to obey go after him; take him to the 
point of transgression; scold him sharply, 
or punish him, repeating the command. 
Tf his disobedience is connected with an 
object that he ean see, hold it up to him 
or put his nose to it as you seold or punish 
him. “Ho,” is to stop the dog at any 


goes. 





Setter Pointing a Single Quail in the Edge of the Thicket. 
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time you want him to halt; for instance, 
when he refuses to stop as he flushes or 
chases, when he does not see the pointing 
dog and therefore cannot back him, when 
he is a dog that does not back and must 
be stopped to prevent flushing. Most dogs 
back naturally; when they do not, stop 
them with the above command. When 
your dog refuses to obey the word “ Io,” 
given short and sharp, catch him quickly; 
bring him to the point where he would not 
obey you; drop him; correct him by speak- 
ing; put your check cord on him, or your 
spike collar, as the ease demands, and let 
him drag the rope so that when he is near 
or on game he cannot go too fast for you 
to get hold of the rope; you then have him 
in hand. 

When he breaks shot and chases you 
have only to give him a few feet of slack 
and he will jerk himself down; a few such 
experiences at intervals, and he will stop 
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when you say “Ho!” “Careful,” or 
“Steady,” is to slow him up when he is 
eareless and overconfident; when he does 
not obey stop him with your command, 
“Ho!” “Go on” is to move him up after 
he has dropped to wing, shot, or flush. Do 
not use these last two commands if the 
dog is timid or at all overcautious; walk 
up to your bird and shoot, paying no atten- 
tion to him. Sometimes he knows the 
birds are right at hand and will not move 
for fear of flushing; he may see them run- 
ning on open ground and be waiting till 
they reach cover before moving up. Do 
not punish a young dog on game. If he 
once associates punishment with the scent 
of game he will leave the scent and is 
ruined forever. Do not punish your dog 
for pointing fur, feather, or reptile. Do 
not work him with an unbroken one. The 
making of a dog is in the killing of birds 
over him. 


THREE AGES OF FOOTBALL 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


IIE time is almost half a century 

ago; the place an old New England 

village perched on the crest of a 
hill, itself sentineled by higher hills 
around; and the foreground the village 
green in winter time, criss-crossed by 
sleigh tracks and dented by the boot heels 
of the players. An old-fashioned football 
gameis in full ery,the ball shuttling up and 
down the field, now in a ruck of tumbling 
lads,now hurtling upward from a free kick, 
now tossed in from out of bounds to be 
momentarily a new focus of football en- 
ergy. On each side are fifteen or twenty 
players, ranging from the callow city 
twelve-year-old, shifted almost from his 
mother’s lap to the country boarding 
school, up to the young man betrayed as a 
“day scholar ” from the farm by his rough 
homespun and angular cowhides. For 
there is democracy of ages as well as con- 
ditions in the game, even the schoolmaster, 
maybe, leading one side and taking his full 


share of the knocks. There are no bleach- 
ers, no applauding crowd, no single spec- 
tator even, save as some passing rustic on 
his oxsled may east his eye on the game 
and sigh vaguely for the days when he, too, 
was young; nor is the game itself that re- 
finement of scientific force drilled into the 
picked young giants of a great university 
drawing thousands of shouters and larger 
thousands of gate money. But it is an all- 
round breezy and “open” sport; young 
and old are in it with no worse peril on the 
snow than a rasped shin, painful but tran- 
sient; and the action is lively and inces- 
ant from the opening “cant” up to the 
last instant that the ball strikes the bound- 
ary fence that serves for a goal or the 
school bell clangs its sharp veto on the 
play. 

Such, fifty years ago and through a de- 
cade later, was the general type of the old 
football game. In detail, as well as gen- 
erality, it was simple and homemade. The 
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field was no pent up Utica. It might be— 
it generally was—the village green, or the 
school playground, or a vacant meadow 
of any size or contour. Out of bounds 
meant the side fences, whether far or near, 
while, in lieu of goal posts, stood the 
wooden fences, whether the ball went over 
or against. The squad of many-sized play- 
ers chose sides, one side “ canted ” the ball; 
each side tried to drive the ball to the op- 
posite fence and there the old game was, 
in its simplest terms. 

But it had its fine points and its touches 
of science. Caught on the fly or first 
bound the ball gave the player a free kick, 
and this developed into a trick called the 
“toe catch.” In making a toe eatch the 
player by a deft and quick movement of 
the toe tossed the ball in air, took it on a 
short fly, and won his kick. If the modern 
football man ealls that trick “ dead easy ” 
and laughs it to scorn, let him test it alone 
and then measure the feat in the mélée of 
a game and in front of a dozen charging 
players. 

Running with the ball was severely in- 
terdicted in old football—with accent on 
the “foot ”—and thus there came in an- 
other test of skill. It was “ babying,” or 
as the verb was then, “ puggling ” the ball 
by short, quick foot taps, holding it in 
possession and taking it from or past an 
opponent—a sort of boxing of the ball with 
the feet which gave much range for deft 
work and was acquired only with long 
practise and some natal gifts. The crack 
“ puggler ” was the kingpin of the old foot- 
ball squad and, if he joined with his art 
the toe catch, he was a double star of first 
magnitude in the game. Usually he was 
some young football genius of the farm, 
with thews hardened by toil, his natural 
skill polished by several football winters 
and his thick boots a welcome substitute 
for pads. The vision of the writer goes 
back through many phases of football; the 
latter day power of dodging halfback, 
forceful plunger, and long punter are not 
forgotten; yet not one of them, if mem- 
ory does not betray judgment, surpasses 
the work on the field of the oldtime pug- 
gler at his best, when he came out of the 
thick of the game with the ball as much in 
possession as though it were in hand and 
when, with no such aid as modern “ inter- 
ference,” he boxed it through a line of re- 
sisting players. 


The ball of those days deserves its ref- 
erence. In its first estate it was a case of 
salfskin, shaped and seamed by the rural 
cobbler and fitted with a gash and eyelets 
for lacing. Into this was put a pig’s blad- 
der that, blown up, tied up, and duly laced 
in, made a ball, by queer historical prece- 
dent, the analogue of the orthodox foot- 
ball of to-day. Its variations of form were 
novel and gauged by the dexterity of the 
cobbler. Sometimes it was egg-shaped, 
sometimes oblate, more often seamed with 
angles or corners and a kind of cross be- 
tween cube and globe, resulting in strange 
antics in its conduct on the field. The 
bladders collapsed easily and the great 
problem was the renewal of supply—a 
problem easily solved in midwinter, when 
pig killings were common, but deepening 
as spring drew near, when the whole foot- 
ball squad had to turn bladder hunters— 
old-fashioned football, in this phase, ante- 
dating a modern corner in pork. When 
early spring came the best we could do 
sometimes was to stuff the leather with 
hay and keep up play with a ball which, if 
not resilient, at least didn’t burst every 
football day. 

Later there was another and quite as 
impressive pattern of ball. It was im- 
ported from the city, made of pure rubber, 
of vast diameter, blown up by brass pipe 
which turned a serew and, after vexing 
trials, locked the air in. This ball was, 
also, tender, flabby, addicted to leaks and 
a chronic habit of sudden collapse just as 
the game grew hot. In an old woodcut of 
Yale campus may still be seen a student of 
the period in high hat and long coat tak- 
ing a free kick at one of these mighty 
spheroids, giving the idea of coming pro- 
jection of a new planet into space. A lit- 
tle later came in the improved ball of 
hardened rubber—but a ball still dying too 
easily in the heat of the game, the dra- 
matic cessation of which had its flash of 
humor as a player emerged from the scrim- 
mage bearing in his hand the limp corpus 
delicti. 

A side recreation of those football days 
was “drive ball” so called. Two players 
place-kicked from the ground, marking 
down where the ball fell, and replacing it 
there for a counter kick until one drove 
the other to the limit of the field—a mild 
sport, but not without its emulation when 
the rivals were well matched. 
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Old football was a winter as well as au- 
tumn game, played by its enthusiasts in 
snow, in slush, and even in storm; and 
why a game so well adapted to cold weath- 
er, so effective in its culture of muscle, 
speed, and a wind which made the strip- 
ling of those days like a young hound, has 
quite passed as a winter sport is one of the 
athletic anomalies. 
** 

It died in the middle sixties, to be suc- 
ceeded in the early seventies by a modified 
form of the elder sport. At the second 
age we see old football sublimated and 
adopted for autumn play exclusively, by a 
group of Eastern colleges. The ball is still 
of rubber, and the basic lines of old foot- 
ball are still there. But goal posts have 
been set up; there is a rough code of rules; 
regular matches are played; and there is 
a field marked out with side lines to keep 
back the spectators. 

In that second and transitional stage 
of football there were also developed some 
nice points of play. The player was not 
allowed to run with the ball; but if he ear- 
ried it along in a series of short bounds 
and catches he was within the rules, and 
this form of “ babying ” the ball by hand, 
instead of foot, became somewhat of an 
art. With a field fairly free the player 
could thus make ground toward the goal 
posts before the pressure of opponents 
forced him to kick. 

Hitting the ball either with open hand 
or the flat of the fist was also valid and 
grew into a scheme of “ placing” the ball 
which sometimes reached high artistic 
skill. In this branch Princeton excelled, 
as, indeed, she did in the whole game dur- 
ing that second period of football. One of 
the stars of that football firmament, whose 
name is now forgotten, was a theological 
student whom Princeton put into one of 
her matches against Yale. He was not a 
far kicker or swift runner, but, as a smiter 
of the ball, he was a sort of human eata- 
pult and could hit with his fist further 
than a strong kicker with his toe. Not to 
be forgotten by the Yale players, now gray- 
haired, who took part in that match was 
the mighty stroke by which, seventy feet 
from the Yale goal posts, he struck the 
ball through like a hot liner from the bat 
in baseball. 

The twenty men on each side were as- 
sorted into two backs, sixteen rushers, and 
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two “ peanutters,” the latter satirizing the 
present offside play; for their function 
was to stay right under the opponent’s 
goal and be ready to “smother ” the backs 
and drive the ball through. This eight- 
handed and four-footed scrimmage near 
the goal when the ball happened to be 
kicked down made acute crises in the sport 
which, indeed, was picturesque as a whole, 
when the rules gave so free scope to both 
foot and hand. 

This second age of football spanned but 
a few years. Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
and Rutgers were its chief exponents and, 
in 1874, under rules slightly Anglicized, 
there was played a red-lettered match of 
Yale with visiting Etonians, won by Yale 
through the good luck of getting the toss 
and taking the wind in two of the three 
games. The sport never reached the dig- 
nity of uniforms or the more shady creden- 
tial of gate money. But, like its forbear, 
the football of the second period was, in 
essence, a “kicking” and free sport 
charged to the full with variety and spiced 
with hearty fun. 

** 

So we come, at last, to the up-to-date 
football, the Rugby exotic first seeded on 
college soil by Harvard twenty-seven years 
ago, now in stalwart growth, but so lush 
with American grafts as to hide the par- 
ent British stock; much impugned by foes, 
more defended by friends; fought out on 
a gridiron where the basting of the player 
is censured by one critic as brutality’s 
climax, heralded by another as the touch- 
stone of muscular character; with fiscal 
magnitudes that dwarf the budgets of re- 
spectable colleges; its heroes of the season 
wellnigh Homerie and blazoned bigger 
than statesmen in headline and photograv- 
ure; drawing gazers whose numbers are 
hosts, whose volumes of sound would still 
the roars of Pelée and whose vibrant col- 
lege tints challenge the sunset; a game of 
many rules, signals, combinations, crafts, 
and subtleties, evolved through decades of 
inventive study and still evolving, the prod- 
uct of long training, arduous effort, and 
self-sacrifice; a triumph of scientific vigor 
incarnated by eleven athletes; and a game 
whose roots have struck so deep in popular 
appetite and whose annals are already so 
long as to pledge its stay. 

Accepting the game of to-day as insti- 
tutional, let us emphasize its merits even 
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when we decry its flaws. As a sound- 
spectacle what is more moving than the 
“big” American football game! In its 
human vastness the single units are lost 
and the great oblong becomes a kind of 
mighty organ whose quadrated keyboards 
render artistic studies for the ear as do 
its fluttering tints for the eye. It is not 
merely the college song, timed to a thou- 
sand waving flags, but the sharp, isolated 
cheer, the shout moving in crescendo from 
end to end of the field, merging into the 
pervasive roar that greets the first touch- 
down; and, most thrilling, perhaps, of all, 
the deep gulf of sudden silence at a crisis 
of the play. All these and other traits, 
appealing to the non-partisan spectator 
who knows little or nothing of the tech- 
nique of the game, give football a charm 
unique among American sports of the 
sward. With time, moreover, the game has 
begun to acquire a classic flavor, indexed 
by the growing stock of traditions of per- 
sonal prowess—Lamar’s great run, how 
the two Poes twice snatched the winning 
goal from the teeth of defeat, the centre 
plunges of Butterworth in the second half 
of the great Springfield game, and how 
Cumnock, almost by sheer personal char- 
acter, trained Harvard to victory. Let us 
pay due tribute, too, to the merits of the 
game itself—its high technique which 
makes the fluke victory so rare; its spur 
to invention; its discipline of temper; and 
last and best the quality which thus far 
has left the sport untarnished by the cer- 
tified professional. 

But modern football has certain virtues, 
and large ones, yet to learn. Even the old- 
fashioned veteran may tell it of a breezy 
game of long ago in which every player 
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was an amateur purist and in which sound- 
pageants and the stratagems of the grid- 
iron were not marketed at two dollars a 
seat. The football of to-day must learn, 
too, when an evil like the mass play is in- 
terdicted to beat back the tendency to 
revert to it in a new form. In the mater- 
ialistic drift of the sport let its managers 
beware lest the pure athletic standard of 
the Greek be. lowered to that of the gladi- 
atorial Roman. And, finally, nurtured by 
the acute rivalries of the sport and the 
dictum that to win is everything, there is 
the persistent dry rot of disguised profes- 
sionalism in college teams. May the pos- 
sibly too ideal opinion be ventured here 
that the check to that bane, striking to the 
very marrow of honest football, must 
finally come from within and not from 
without—not be left to be detected by the 
scrutiny and protests of a rival college but 
be self-eradicated by wholesome and home- 
made academie courage. In society at 
large, as it has waxed easy, rich, and con- 
ventional, there has grown up the habit of 
criticizing as “cranky,” if not dangerous, 
the citizen who crusades against a civic 
evil, and in college football the intensi- 
ties of the sport have fostered the same 
spirit of repression. When that spirit 
yields to a higher realization of individual 
duty, when the alumnus, aware of the taint 
at his own alma mater, does not shrink 
from baring it, and when the undergrad- 
uate who proclaims it boldly is not 
“queered ” for societies or taunted as 
disloyal, we shall find a medicine for pro- 
fessionalism more purgative than dis- 
qualification codes or faculty committees 
on athletic purity—and the virtues of the 
three ages of football will be blended. 


RELENTLESS PURSUIT OF 


THE 


NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU 


By P. T. MCGRATH 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HE annual midwinter slaughter of 
-aribou along the southern coast of 
Newfoundland was not so great the 

past season as in previous years, and alien 
sportsmen interested in the island will 
learn of this fact with pleasure. The 
winter was exceptionally mild, and the 
marshes did not harden over, so that the 
coast folk were unable to make their way 
inland to the forests where the deer find 
shelter, and what is more to the point, 
had no seeure pathway by which they could 
transport to the seashore for shipment to 
St. Johns such deer as they might kill. 
Were it not that 
evidence of the fact exists, I should prob- 
ably be regarded as a romancer when I 
state that the mail steamer plying along 
that coast has frequently brought to St. 
Johns consignments of five hundred ear- 
easses of caribou; that venison sells for 
two and three eents a pound in the meat 
markets of the city; that the charitable 
societies buy it to distribute among the 
poor; and that in the fishing hamlets the 
people salt down the meat for use as a 
staple article of diet during the ensuing 
spring. Aye, the have been 
shipped to St. Pierre in schooners to be 
used by the French fishermen in baiting 
their periwinkle traps on the Grand Banks, 
and it is not uncommon for caribou meat 


the most conclusive 


eareasses 


to be fed to the dogs. The true hunter 
who loves the sport, and to whom such 
doings are a desecration, will gasp with 
amazement at the details of this indiscrim- 
inate deer murder which I am about to 
chronicle; but it must be pleaded in excuse 
for the residents that only within the past 
few years has the island acquired any fame 
as a hunting resort; that, prior thereto, 
there was nobody else to shoot the deer, 
and the inhabitants of the island might as 
well enjoy the meat, even if there was a 
waste, as to have the animals multiply 
without being of benefit to anybody. The 
fishermen, from time immemorial, had pur- 
sued the deer when they listed, and it was 
nobedy’s business to interfere as nobody 
seemed likely to be injured, and certainly 
nobody expressed any decided concern as 
to the extent of the battues which were 
being carried on. 

The earibou of Newfoundland are the 
rangifer or woodland caribou (Cervus tar- 
andus), as distinct from the Arctic or 
moorland earibou, better known as_ the 
reindeer. Both are of the same species, 
being sturdy, strongly built animals pre- 
senting the same general characteristics, 
save that the woodland caribou are larger, 
heavier, and stronger, and carry finer ant- 
lers. Unlike most deer, both male and 
female are thus equipped, the stags carry- 
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ing splendid trophies, though the horns of 
the doe are much inferior. The caribou 
is supposed to be indigenous to Newfound- 
land, for the oldest Boethik (aborigines) 
relics indicate the existence of the ani- 
mals. They are in appearance like an 
Alderney cow, with short legs and broad 
feet which enable them to rapidly and 
casily traverse the snow and 
wet marshes. They weigh from 
tive hundred to seven hundred 
pounds, stand about four feet 
six inehes high, and afford ex- 
cellent sport to the © still- 
hunter. They spend the winter 
in the comparative shelter of 
the thickly wooded sections in- 
land from the southern sea- 
board, feeding on the black 
moss that hangs from the trees. 
They are more partial to the 
white moss that grows in pro- 
fusion in the open marshes, but 
this is covered with snow dur- 
ing the winter, and Nature en- 
ables them to secure a substi- 
tute. Their thick coats turn 
white on the approach of win- 
ter, and they herd in great 
companies in the forest glades. 
On the return of spring they 
migrate toward the north, 
where are to be found the rocky 


barrens and extensive marshes which con- 
tain the lichens that make these their fav- 
orite feeding grounds. Here, in May and 
June, the females bring forth their young, 
and the little families proceed farther 
north among the mountains where the 
summer is passed. Early in September the 
velvet on the horns dries and rubs off, and 
they polish the antlers clean on 

the stunted larches. The stags 

are now in their prime, sleek 

and fat, and the rutting season 

begins with October, lasting 

about three weeks. During 

that time the stags fight 

fiercely, and do not hesitate 

to rush upon the hunters if 

these are incautious enough to 

get within their sight. Their 

great, broad antlers are formid- 

able weapons and the clash of 

these is heard long distances 

when the stags are engaged in 

combat. They use their feet 

also, their sharp, bony hoofs 

being capable of delivering a 

cruel wound. Sometimes their 

horns become interlocked and 

both noble animals perish—by 
starvation, by the fangs of the 

wolves, or by the swifter mer- 

cies of the sportsman’s knife. 

A pair of interlocked antlers is 

eagerly sought by visitors, and 

is greatly prized if obtained. 

The antlers are larger and finer 

than those of the Canadian 

earibecu, and the venison is also 

fatter and more juicy. As 

soon as the early autumnal 

frosts begin to nip the vegeta- 

tion the caribou start to graze 

southward again. The period 

of their migration depends 

mainly on the 

severity of the 

season; if the 

snowfalls begin 

early the deer 

will hurry south, 

but if the 

weather keeps 

mild they will 

linger by the 

way, consuming 

the white moss 

of which they 
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are so fond. By the time winter sets in 
they are back in their old haunts in the 
thickly wooded south, and the annual 
drama of their 
movements has 
been enacted. 
The hunting 
season extends 
from July 15 to 
February 1, ex- 
cepting the first 
twenty days of 
October, which 
are barred for 
the mating per- 
iod. But, except 
for the meat, the 
earibou are not 
worth shooting 
until about Sep- 
tember 10. 
Prior to that the 
herds are _ too 
scattered to give 
one a fair choice 
of antlers, and 
these are in the 
velvet, and, 
therefore, use- 
less. When the 
stags have 
cleaned the vel- 
vet off and are 
reaching their 
prime is the best 
period for the 
hunter, and from 
September 10 to 
30 is about the 
best time, as the 
weather is fairly 
pleasant. The 
suspense term in 
October draws a 
clear line, and 
from that until 
the middle of 
November most 
of the local 
hunters (I use 
the word in its 
true sense) go 
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out, though the weather at the last gets too 
cold for the alien, unless he is an enthus- 
iast or has equipped himself in such a way 
as to defy in a large measure the climatic 
discomforts incident to a region so far 
north and so exposed to the storms of the 
Atlantie as Newfoundland is. 

Presently I shall deal more fully with 
the visitors’ aspects of the sport, but in 
the meantime I may be permitted to de- 
scribe how the gross and wanton butchery 
of the deer by our own people is caused. 
Newfoundland, which has an area of 42,000 
square miles, almost the same as the State 
of New York, has its entire population 
settled around its coastline. It being a 
fishing country its people must reside 
largely within sight of the sea. The vast 
interior is, therefore, absolutely unpeo- 
pled, and was virtually untraversed until 
a few years ago, when a railroad was 
pushed through it, cutting it, so to speak, 
in two halves. This railway naturally 
serves to open up the deer country, be- 
cause the caribou have to cross the track 
twice a year, when going north in the 
spring and when returning in the fall; and 
the hunters operate from the rails in 
whichever direction they think best. 

Karly in November, the summer’s cod 
fishing being over, the coast folk hie them 
to the uplands for a winter’s supply of 
venison. Every resident in the colony has 
the right to kill three stags and one doe 
in a year, and when one recalls the 
rhapsodies of the bygone poets and novel- 
ists over the “haunch of venison ” and the 
pleasures of the chase, the prosaic and 
matter-of-fact way in which the island 
fisherman goes about the work of procur- 
ing a stock of deer meat must help to the 
conclusion that the romantic side of deer 
hunting has greatly deteriorated. From 
early November until Christmas hundreds 
of “poor settlers” are traversing the bar- 
rens, stalking the caribou and salting down 
and barreling away the flesh for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families. All 
through the great northern bays ample 
stocks of this provender are being secured 
for the coming five months, when it shares 
with the all prevailing codfish the duty of 

keeping alive the coast 

folk who are shut off 

from the outer world 

a by the unpenetrable 
= ice barrier which then 
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covers the North Atlantic. 
a Newfoundland is prob- 
/ ably the only country in 
the world where venison, 
salted or fresh, is a 
staple article of diet for 

the masses. 

The coast folk make 
their plans with method and deliberation, 
and regard this expedition as a purely 
business and economic one. From the har- 
bors where they reside they go in their 
boats to the rivers and fiords which strike 
into the interior. When navigation is no 
longer possible they debark and continue 
on foot to the deer country. They carry 
barrels filled with salt and sometimes go in 
large companies. When the rendezvous is 
reached they camp. Then they ambush 
themselves along a promising “lead,” or 
deer track, armed with long, six-foot, muz- 
zle-loading sealing guns, which they charge 
with about “eight fingers ” of coarse gun- 
powder and “slugs ” of lead, fragments of 
iron or bits of rusty nails, whichever they 
may have. They fire point blank into a 
herd of caribou as it passes, and being 
usually good shots, contrive to kill almost 
anything they aim at, or to wound it so 
badly with these dreadful missiles that it 
soon collapses. Then they skin and cut up 
the meat, for these men know a little of 
every trade, and pack it in the barrels with 
the salt as a preservative. When enough 
slaughter has been achieved the barrels of 
meat are slung on carrying sticks which 
rest on two men’s shoulders and conveyed 
back to the boats, those not so laden bring- 
ing full stores of fresh venison for im- 
mediate use. This crusade is pursued gen- 
erally in the remoter northern areas where 
the difficulty of obtaining other supplies is 
greatest. Other par- 
ties of fishermen who 
cannot reach the up- 
lands by boat go by 
train of late years, in 
preference to making 
long marches. They 
pay freight inward for 
their barrels of salt 
and outward for the 
packed venison. The 
trains drop them on 
the various marshes 
and there they operate 
just as the others 


above described. They camp near the 
track side, for their unhandy equipment 
cannot be carried far afield, and they shoot 
the caribou on the open moors, in full view 
of the passing trains. Passengers across 
the country at this season can count hun- 
dreds of deer as the engine speeds along, 
and see the whole drama of this novel hunt 
unfolded before them. The fishermen am- 
bush the unsuspecting creatures and shoot 
them, and then the paunching, skinning, 
and eutting up follows in quick order. The 
meat is then carried in to the camps where 
the salt is turned out into little gleaming 
hillocks and the packing takes place, while 
great steaks are frizzling before the blaz- 
ing fires near each birchen “tilt,” or 
shelter, and horns and hides, with here and 
there a carcass, litter the fore- 
ground. The scene is one of ani- 
mation and cannot be matched 
anywhere nowadays. Besides the 
barreled meat every train brings 
out many carcasses for transit to 
the homes 
of the slay- 
ers along 
the sea- 
bo ard. 
Mag nifi- 
cent heads¥ 
and antlers 
fill the freight vans and 
later make gun racks in 
the fisher’s cottages or 
are sold for a trifle to 
some wandering visitor 
next season. Splendid 
hides are also 
brought home, to a 
be roughly tanned \ 
for floor spreads, or mags 
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The Newfoundland Camp of F. C. Selous, the Famous African Hunter. 


to be used by the poorer folk to sleep on or 
cover their beds. 

After the caribou have run the gauntlet 
of this slaughter zone they make their way 
south without further disturbance, until 
they reach the south coast forests. ere 
they are safe until after New Year, when 
they are subjected to still more murderous 
battues, which have not even the excuse 
that they are undertaken to provide food 
for those who engage therein. This south 
coast deer hunt is a regular industry, like 
the catching of cod or the canning of lob- 
sters. The settlers are fitted out for it by 
their merchants just as they are for the 
other pursuits named. The outfits consist 
of advances of requisites for the hunters’ 
families, the deer killed being turned over 
to the merchant on the close of the hunt to 
offset the advances reecived. The settlers 
and their growing boys form large parties 
as soon as the winter sets in severely, and, 
traveling across the frozen marshes, pene- 
trate into the thick woods where the deer 
are bestowed at that time. They surround 
a herd, shoot down all they can, and then 
prepare the quarry for shipment. The 
heads and lower limbs are cut off and a 
compact, easily handled article is thus se- 


eured. When eviscer- 
ated the carcass speed- 
ily freezes solid and the 
product of the hunt is 
then loaded on dog 
teams and hauled out 
to the coast, where the 
outfitters ship the meat 
to St. Johns, there to 
be sold in the open 
market for what it will 
feteh. In January, 
1900, the mail steamer, 
which picks up the con- 
signments in the vari- 
ous harbors as she 
makes her fortnightly 
trips, brought 411 and 
575 ecareasses in two 
shipments. They are 
thrown ashore and 
piled up in great heaps 
on the wharves, where 
the kodaker promptly 
snaps them, and as they 
are carted to the stores 
of the several con- 
signees they are un- 
ceremoniously dumped off the sleds into 
the snow piles which cumber the streets 
during the winter season. Here they re- 
main until sold, being cut up with saws, so 
completely frozen are they, and it is not 
uncommon to see a row of careasses stood 
on end in the snow like hitching posts as 
an advertisement of the dealer’s stock. 
Choice cuts of venison can be bought 
in St. Johns in midwinter for five cents a 
pound and “the run of the board” for two 
or three cents, about one-sixth the price 
of beef. As the close season approaches, 
when it is illegal to have the meat in hand 
for sale, the charitable societies purchase 
the unsold stock for about a cent a pound 
or less, and distribute it among their 
patients. If the weather turns mild much 
of the venison rots and has to be destroyed, 
and even under the most favorable condi- 
tions the margin of profit in the business 
is very small. When the cost of outfit, 
freight, cartage, auctions, and commission 
is taken out of the sales very little re- 
mains, and there is good ground for be- 
lieving that if the government intervened 
and prohibited this butchery altogether, 
few, if any, of those who now engage in it 
would suffer any loss. It is estimated that 
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between the deer killed by the northern 
ishermen for meat in November and those 
killed by the southern settlers in Febru- 
ary for sale, about three thousand are slain 
in all, and this slaughter could be reduced 
to one thousand by wiser legislation with- 
out injurying anybody concerned. So 
ruthless was the destruction in Fortune 
Bay three years ago that an enterprising 
and unserupulous trader purchased two 
hundred eareasses which were unsold at 
the elose season’s entry, shipped them to 
St. Pierre in a schooner, and sold them to 
the French fishermen to bait their shell 
tish baskets on the Grand Banks. But the 
outraged majesty of the law vindicated 
itself in this instance, the export of veni- 
son being forbidden, and he was fined $400. 
These facts: will serve to indicate to the 
alien sportsman what the possibilities of 
caribou hunting are in this island. If he 
decides to try his fortune he should make 
his plans well in advance. The best time 
is from September to November. The 
island can be reached from New York by 
steamer to St. Johns, or by rail to North 
Sydney, Cape Breton. The non-resident 
hunter must procure a license, belonging 
to one of three classes: 
1. Good for four weeks, permitting 


holder to kill two stags and one 
doe; ANG Costing. .<..0.6 6. 00. << .h4O 


bo 


. Good for six weeks, permitting 
holder to kill three stags and one 
doe, and costing. ...... 0.06.00. 60 

3. Good for eight weeks, permitting 

holder to kill five stags and two 

COGS, ANG COSHNE ss cs cceca wees ses BO 
Non-resident guides or helpers must 
have a license, which costs....... 20 


These licenses may be had from any 
Magistrate, justice, or warden in the 
island, and the licensee must make oath 
that he will not violate or permit the vio- 
lation of the game laws; that he will en- 
deavor to remove such meat as he may not 
use, and have it brought into some settle- 
ment; that he will not permit his hired 
helpers to kill any caribou unless these are 
to count as part of his license; and that 
at the close of his term he will return his 
license with a true endorsement thereon 
of the number of earibou killed by him and 
his party, and that they have complied with 
the provisions of the Deer Act to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, if the fact be 
so. It is forbidden to hunt earibou with 
dogs or with any weapon except firearms, 
or to set traps or snares to the same end. 
Caribou meat must be buried if it eannot 
be used or conveyed to a settlement, but a 
licensee is permitted to take away from the 
colony the antlers, heads, and skins of the 
deer he may shoot under his license, on 
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aking oath that they are not being ex- 
irted as articles of commerce and pay- 
ww a fee of fifty cents. The act is framed 
ith the idea of affording every facility 
visiting sportsmen, while at the same 
me providing such safeguards as_ will 
‘event abuses in the pursuit of this noble 
stime by pot hunters and others. 
The visiting sportsman will probably 
ive some trouble in securing guides un- 
ess he arranges for them beforehand, 
‘rough the good offices of the Ministry of 
\larine and Fisheries at St. Johns. Com- 
potent guides are not numerous, as until 
recent years any large invasion by alien 
junters was unknown. But the demand is 
providing a supply of second-class men at 
ny rate, and as most of the hunters do 
their stalking within a few miles of the 
railway the most expert assistance is not 
necessary. Any reliable man who com- 
bines the quality of woodsman and cook 
will suit for such conditions, but-for hunt- 
ing in remoter regions a good guide is 
essential. The rate of pay for ordinary 
guides is $1.50 to $2.50; for helpers, $1 a 
day. If one is venturing into lake regions 
a canoe is needed. It can be got for about 
$15, or hired for 50 cents a day, all dam- 
ages to be made good. The former will be 
found the cheaper alternative. A tent 
is necessary in any ease, and it is best 
brought along by the visitor, the lighter the 
better. The same applies to a portable 
cook stove and equipment. As to the 
hunter’s outfit, it is difficult to advise, as 
tastes differ so greatly. Some hunters use 
the rubber boots common among the 
Gloucester fishermen. Others prefer the 
sealskin boots which the Newfoundland 
fishermen use at the icefields. Others pin 
their faith to high goloshes, because of 
their warmth. Waterproof footwear of 
some kind is essential, and a goodly supply 
of heavy woolen socks should not be over- 
looked. These can be obtained of excel- 
lent quality in the island, if a guide is en- 
gaged beforehand, for the village women 
knit them excellently. Sleeping bags are 
convenient, as they ean be utilized for 
packing the impedimenta. Rubber mat- 
tresses or cushions are desirable and 
spreads of the same serve many useful pur- 
poses. The guides, where the country per- 
mits, will speedily throw together a shack 
or wigwam of boughs for themselves, 
which not infrequently are more comfort- 


able than tents, as they retain the warmth 
better. These men are content with rough 
food—pork, biscuit, oleo, and molasses— 
which is their usual diet; the sportsmen 
from abroad will consult their own prefer- 
ences in this respect. I might desecant 
at considerable length upon the splendid 
sport which alien hunters annually enjoy 
in this island, but it may perhaps be pref- 
erable that I should cite the testimony 
of other witnesses. Admiral Sir William 
Kennedy, known as “the Nimrod of the 
British Navy,” in one of his books un- 
burdens himself thus: 

“Tn my opinion. Newfoundland is the 
finest sporting country it has ever been my 
lot to enjoy. I have fished in every river, 
crossed the island from East to West, and 
hunted in every part of it, and not only 
is there deer stalking but very fair grouse 
shooting and also salmon and sea trout 
fishing. But the sport par excellence is 
with the rifle, hunting the caribou or wood- 
land reindeer. The animal is a finer beast 
than the Norwegian reindeer and carries 
more massive antlers. The sport I en- 
joyed on these occasions would fill a vol- 
ume, but I have not space to relate it 
here.” 

Dr. S. T. Davis, of Laneaster, Pa., who 
hunted here a few years ago and published 
a book deseriptive of his experiences, 
states in it that during a twenty days’ trip 
on the White Hills, inland from Halls Bay, 
his party saw over nine hundred deer, by 
actual count; and the marsh which was the 
scene of their operations was not of very 


large extent. The author of the book 
brought down a_ splendid stag, whose 
weight was not less than six hundred 


pounds and which yielded him “the larg- 
est and most perfect woodland caribou 
head in America, basing this opinion on 
specimens carefully examined wherever an 
opportunity was offered, including those 
at the Sportsmen’s Exhibition recently 
held’ in Madison Square Garden, New 
York.” Some of the dimensions of these 
magnificent antlers were as_ follows: 
Length of horns, from hair to tip, 42 
inches; spread, from tip to tip, 32 inches; 
points, 47; cireumference of entire rack, 
11 feet 9 inches. With this trophy he 
might well be a proud man! Tis book also 
details the circumstances attending the 
killing of the. other prizes they brought 
down. For instance; under one day’s 
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hunting we find the record that two of the 
party “in forty-five minutes had killed 
four deer and sighted fifty-one.” 

As a further illustration of the ease with 
which the * hunting ” is done, I might cite 
the experience of a party of six young men 
from St. Johns, who took a week’s trip to 
the uplands last September. They chose 
Howley Station, on the Topsails Ridge, 
one of the best deer parks in the island, 
and located at a miner’s shack two miles 
from the station, but right on the line of 
railway. Caribou were abundant, crossing 
in droves of hundreds each day. 

They might have killed 
their quantum the first 
day out, but refrained 
as they were seeking 
good antlers. They j 
would walk along 
the track and sit ft 
on the sleepers un- /{ | 
til the deer came / 
by and then would /| iA 
bowl them over. { | 
{ 


The leader in- | | 
structed the others | |/{ \\/ 
not to shoot, if it | 
could be avoided, | |}; 
until the animals } 
were actually 
crossing the rails a 
as to down them ? 
then obviated the 
necessity of ecarry- ( 


ing the meat a 

long distance, for ther 
borrowed ai tratle Vv 
from the stationmaster 1} 
and by meais of it eould . \ 
transport their day’s kill to camp \ 
each night with the minimum of t 
toil. Sometimes the deer would be- 
come alarmed at a passing engine,and show 
a reluctance to cross the track. Then the 
party would stalk them. On one oceasion 


W— and M—— were together when 
W— in drawing on a caribou found that 
his eartridge had jammed. M——, who 
had killed one deer, handed him his gun 
and took the other. W—— continued his 
stalk and M—— was about to begin break- 


ing up his prize when a splendid doe made 
toward him. Tler left hind leg was broken 
by an explosive bullet (they all carried ex- 
plosive rifles), but she was making good 
time with the three legs when she saw him. 
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In her surprise she fell back on her 
haunches and he rushed up with the stock 
of the gun raised to brain her. Suddenly 
remembering that the stock was weak and 
fearing to break it, he changed his grip 
and struck her with the butt of the piece 
below the horns as she tried to rise. Then 
he dropped his gun, drew his knife, and 
dodging her forehoofs, which were menac- 
ing him as he closed, stabbed her to the 
heart twice and she tumbled over lifeless 
in the marsh, proving to be a very fine 
animal, one of the best killed by the 





party during the whole 
time they were on the 
grounds. 

< The next day M 


shot a young stag 
and, although 
when it was cut up 
the heart was 
found to have been 
blown to minute 
particles by the 
explosive bullet, 
the animal ran 
forty yards from 
where it was 
struck before it 
fell. As the party 
were. returning 
home a herd of 
caribou was over- 
hauled by the 
train, then going 
about twenty 
miles an hour. 
| The deer, alarmed, 
| deflected and ran 
j along parallel with the 
${ ~—- train about two hundred 
yards distant. One of the 
hunters hastily loaded his 
rifle and, taking position on the steps of a 
ear, fired at the best caribou in the group 
and brought it down. The conductor 
stopped the train, the carcass was got 
aboard, and the journey was resumed, the 
incident being no surprise to the local pas- 
sengers, though aliens would regard it 
as rather strange in connection with an 
express train. 

One of the Standard Oil magnates, who 
owns a hunting lodge in one of the remoter 
sections, has it located at the base of some 
high trees in the upper branches of one 
of which he has constructed a shade or 
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In this eyrie a guide is con- 


okout. 
tantly stationed to watch for the passing 
caribou, for the place commands one 


f the best leads in the region. When the 
iide sights a herd he presses an electric 
itton, which actuates a bell in the lodge 
low and summons the owner to the look- 
it. There, with his glasses, he surveys 
ec herd, and if it evidences the possession 

a likely head he descends and proceeds 

stalk it. Otherwise he returns to his 
pipe and book in the ledge while the guide 
atches for another promising specimen. 
Other wealthy Americans have practically 
pre-empted territory which hunters not so 
eenerously dowered cannot afford the ex- 
pense of reaching, but in spite of this there 
is ample opportunity and excellent vantage 
ground for all who are likely to visit us 
for some years to come. 

Most of these are true hunters, who 
would seorn to do an unsportsmanlike act, 
but some who lack these essentials have 
brought discredit on all by their actions 
last season and the year before. They 
shot more than their quantum of caribou, 
cut off the heads, and left the careasses un- 
buried and destroyed several promising 
sections, because the pollution of the air 
from the rotting bodies drove the live deer 
in other directions. An effort was made 
to locate the more glaring offenders, but it 
failed, as guides are loth to give evidence 
against those who employ them, but more 


stringent enactments are now contem- 
plated to prevent a continuance of this 
abuse. Yet this is nothing to the harm 
done by the residents of Newfoundland, 
who not only kill great numbers, but wound 
so many more with their slugs and cruel 
missiles. 

The most competent observers maintain 
that if the present needless and unbridled 
butchery of the caribou is not speedily 
checked the extermination of the animals 
is only a matter of a few years. To hus- 
band it as a great game preserve needs 
more stringent legislation, a better or- 
ganized system of guides and wardens, and 
the prohibition of the widespread butchery 
which is now earried on. 

Meanwhile, the American hunter who 
comes among us is assured of a hearty 
welcome and satisfying sport. The chief 
drawback to the island is its lack of hotels. 
St. Johns possesses two or three mediocre 
ones, but none meriting the name as it is 
understood in the United States. The 
Reeds, who operate the railwav, are pro- 
jecting one on modern lines, but it cer- 
tainly will not be built this year though 
it may be ready for occupancy in the fall 
of 1903. In the interior there is a sports- 


man’s hotel, termed the “ Log Cabin,” and 
in the different hamlets along the west 
coast it is always possible to find clean and 
comfortable lodgings and well cooked sim- 
ple fare. 












Gustav Whitehead and His Airship with Bird-Like Wings. 


YACHTING AMONG THE CLOUDS 


By LINDSAY DENISON 


N ONE of the noisiest corners of blat- 

ant Coney Island stands a man with 

a megaphone, through which he drones 
unceasingly invitations to the populace to 
enjoy a trip to the moon on “ the gallant 
airship Luna.” Those of us who went to 
the Buffalo exposition have the kindliest 
recollection of the good ship Luna. The 
coldly seientifie lecture preceding the em- 
barkation, the glimpse through the window 
of the airship sailing down through space 
to her earthly anchorage, the unsteady 
gangplank upon which the 
passed to the gently heaving deck, the 
hoarse sailor cries of the crew, the swift 
falling from sight of all things earthly 
and the enveloping rush of clouds and rain- 
storm above as the broad flapping wings 
seemed to bear the craft aloft—these were 
all powerful and exhilarating stimulants 
to the American imagination. 

And when that horrible apparition, re- 
assuringly described by the eaptain as 
“the  briseilla bird, with like 
ba-a-a-alls of fire,’ came swooping down 
out of the ether and narrowly 


passengers 


eves 


missed 


knocking the entire vessel with all her 
company into the hither stars, then, in- 
deed, the mind’s eye could see the astral 
countenance of Phineas T. Barnum radiat- 
ing with joy and satisfaction as the shade 
of the greatest of fakirs contemplated the 
fact that, though his body lies a-moulder- 





ing in the grave, his soul is marching on 
through the ages. 

For the airship Luna is a fool airship. 
She represents the fantastic dream of a 
certain Mr. Thompson, who has become 
very rich within a few years through his 
ingenuity in concocting optical and other 
delusions on a large seale. The airship 
Luna represents his wildest flight toward 
the unattainable. 

Yet within a mile and a half of the spot 
where Mr. Thompson’s young man _ has 
stood all this last summer bellowing “ Trip 
to the Moon! Trip to the Moon, the 
Moon, thé Moo-o-on!” there has been an- 
other airship. It was built by a scientist 
and a gentleman. It was the result of 
years of experiment and the expenditure 
of a great many thousands of dollars. It 
was a flying machine that had flown. It 
was a flying machine in which its inventor 
and builder and driver had undertaken to 
fly from Brighton Beach, one of New 
York’s seaside resorts, up the harbor to the 
Statue of Liberty and back. There was 
nothing fantastic about it. There were no 
briscilla birds with eyes like ba-a-a-alls of 
fire attached by strings to the roof of the 
barn-like shed in which it floated. It rep- 
resented the best that has come of the am- 
bitions of men from the time of Icarus to 
usurp the highways of the birds. 

The question as to whether the attempt 
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By Permission of S. 
Santos Dumont Sailing Against the Wind Over Monaco Bay. 


Santos Dumont’s Airship in Its Shed at Brighton Beach. 
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S. McClure Company. 











Yachting Among the Clouds 


the first road con- 
test held in the 
neighborhood of 
New York. Out of 
ten or twelve ma- 
chines. which en- 
tered that race, 
representing the 
leading manufac- 
turers of the time, 
only two succeeded 
in traveling from 
the City Hall in 
New York to the 
Ardsley Club and 
back within twelve 
hours. The others 
never finished the 
Ours, I 
have reason to re- 
member, went no 
farther than the 
West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty- 
fifth street Police 
Station, because it 
had insisted on 
chasing an unfor- 
tunate bicyclist 
from side to side 
of Broadway until 
it ran him down 
and demolished his 
machine. To be 
sure the automo- 


course. 


The Motor Used in Santos Dumont’s Airship. bile has not yet 


of Mr. Santos Dumont to circumnavigate 
the Bartholdi statue would have succeeded 
or not does not finally affect the develop- 
ment of what is sure to become a pastime 
of the rich and daring—the sailing of air- 
ships. It was all very well to nickname 
the gentleman Mr. Sandy Do More. But 
he showed his sand before ever he came to 
this country and he has done more than 
any man before him ever accomplished. 

The first locomotive is not, in our view, 
an impressively practical or economical 
contrivance. The Robert Fulton had 
neither grace nor speed when she first 
went snorting up the Hudson. But the 
steam yacht of to-day has developed from 
it with incredible swiftne§s. 

It is but five years since I sat as umpire 
in an automobile which was competing in 


come to be recog- 

nized by the popu- 

lace as an infallibly accurate and amen- 
able velticle, but we are already beginning 
to see the prejudice against it fade away 
as the prejudice against the bicycle faded. 
M. Santos Dumont’s machine certainly 
is not a thing in which our grandmother 
would choose to take her daily airings. 
There are lots of things our grandmother 
wouldn’t think of doing which our daugh- 
ter will think nothing of doing when she is 
a grandmother. And long before that day 
the ship of the air will have passed its 
days of novelty as a means of recreation. 
It is far too early to say definitely what 
shape the airship will take when it becomes 
a staple product of the factories. M. Du- 
mont’s machine has been considerably more 
successful than any other up to this time. 
This does not mean that some other plan 
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of construction may not in the slow prog- 
ress of invention and improvement out- 
strip his. 

Certainly the Dumont machine is 
clumsy. The great cigar-shaped balloon, 
filled with gas acutely sensitive to changes 
in the temperature of the air, carrying a 
compactly powerful engine far out of 
reach of the man who is in the machine, 
does not inspire the sense of ease and 
security in the mind of the spectator which 
comes when one looks at the graceful re- 
pose of a steam yacht skimming. the 
waves, 

A bird is always graceful and the un- 
scientific mind has an irresistible tendency 
toward the belief that the airship should 
fly as the bird flies—as the airship Luna of 
Coney Island does not fly—by a stately 
flapping of great wings. Professor Lang- 
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ley has been working for, years on a ma- 
chine that should thus rise and _ soar. 
Aided by substantial government appro- 
priations he has constructed a winged ma- 
chine on an island in the Potomac, eight 
miles below Washington. It has been 
whispered among his friends that the 
model of the ship flies and flies well, and 
that the full sized bird machine will be 
seen among the clouds within a few days. 
It may be that Professor Langley will take 
the day when M. Dumont was to have made 
his trial at Brighton Beach for the intro- 
duction to science and the world of his 
invention, and that before these lines are 
printed the present practicability of the 
winged airship will have been established. 

From the sportsman’s point of view Pro- 
fessor Langley’s plan is certainly the more 
attractive. It is as much more attractive 





The Balloon of Dumont’s Airship, Inflated and Ready to Rise. 


3y Permission of S.S. McClure Company. 











The Ezekiel Airship, Built to Fly with Wings, Like a Bird. 


than the mere management of a dirigible 
balloon as the sailing of a ticklish half 
rater is more attractive than the running 
of a naphtha launch. 

We have among us many young men of 
leisure and means and nerve who find a 
certain satisfaction in hazarding their 
lives at great expense of money. Their 


names are familiar to all-of us. None of 
them have as yet killed themselves. It is 
extremely unlikely that any of them will. 
They are all fellows of high intelligence, 
quick wit, and plenty of open air physical 
development. Thus equipped they can go 
hurling around a banked up track on a 
snorting automobile with as much safety, 





Chanute’s Double Decked Aeroplane in Action. 
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and more, than our 
aforesaid grandmother 
could feel on a city 
trolley car. All the 
dangers and complica- 
tions which come with 
nervousness, uncer- 
tainty, “the rattles,” 
they are free from. 

To such as these the 
introduction of the 
airship as a_ practi- 
cable machine holds 
out the pleasantest 
possibilities. Let any 
of the inventors now 
busy with the problem 
convinee our sports- 
men of the very rich 
class that new sensa- 
tions, and new privil- 
eges, and new ways of 
exercising the ever 
effervescent love of ex- 
citement ean be had, 
at only a_ reasonable 
risk in the basket of a 
dirigible balloon or a 
machine-bird, and the 
mere matter of money 
expenditure will be 
brushed aside as a 
mere detail which 
must not be allowed to 
impede the consumma- 
tion of the ideal. One 
of the airship inven- 
tors has already made 
several trips to New- 
port, and to other 
places where this sort 
of American sports- 
man is most to be 
found, and has_ pre- 
sumably had_ prelimi- 
nary negotiations with 
some of them. Even 
should Professor 
Langley postpone the 
first appearance of his 
developed aeroplane 
for a year or two, cer- 
tainly there will be 
compensations to be 
found in the use of 
machines of the Du- 
mont type until the 
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Wilbur Wright Taking a Fly on His Aeroplane. 











Wilbur Wright’s Aeroplane. 





Wright’s Aeroplane Flying as a Kite. 
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actual flying machine is available for 
service. 

Some carping critics are unable to see 
any greater diversion in the use of the 
dirigible balloon than there is in the use 
of the old-fashioned gas bags in which the 
aeronauts of the county fair circuits still 
disport themselves for the edification of 
the people. The aeronaut simply went 
into the air and played roulette with fate 
and the winds. He had not the slightest 
opportunity to direct himself or his ma- 
chine, except to lessen to some degree the 
danger of some of the multifarious oppor- 
tunities for calamity with which he was 
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a small scale which might have advanced 
the possibility of air navigation had it re- 
ceived publicity. It was a diversion of his 
prep-school days and ended with his ar- 
ranging a bit of cork with three crow’s 
feathers and a bit of lead so that they had 
some resemblance to a very skinny bird. 
Started against a mild breeze from an 
elevation of forty or fifty feet this little 
toy went undulating off in the teeth of 
the wind and almost invariably kept above 
the grass for three or four hundred yards. 
No Washington boy ever could keep his 
heart free from envy of the floating buz- 
zards who patrol the skies above the city; 


Chanute’s Many-Winged Flying Machine. 


surrounded. The man who is in a dirigible 
balloon has a fighting chance and more. 

Pending the general utility of the dirigi- 
ble balloon for sporting purposes there is 
the floating aeroplane which Professor 
Langley and some others have made per- 
fectly practicable. The machine is really 
an advanced parachute. It will move 
against the wind and in a fairly certain 
direction. Started from an elevation it 
will sail gently to the ground with a pas- 
senger clinging in its middle and enjoying 
thrills that are not altogether unworthy. 
Dr. Edson Gallaudet, the well known Yale 
oarsman and now a designer of most 
prosaic valves and crank pins and _ pres- 
sure gauges and the like in Cramp’s ship- 
yards, once put together an aeroplane on 





and- the youthful inventor watched them 
with field glasses until he had at least 
found out how they rose against the wind 
without flapping their wings. But when 
we enlarge the bit of cork and the feather 
sails to such a size that a human body in- 
stead of a lead pellet may be used for a 
balanee there opens the feasibility of a 
machine which would carry a man a mile 
or more with a most exhilarating motion 
and with great swiftness. 

So in one way or another the sports of 
the upper air are bound to come. How 
glorious a field of sport the air will be! 
No babies to run over, no horses to seare, 
no rocks to run aground on, no trespassing 
signs, no local ordinances. Well may all 
sportsmen ery, “ Haste the day! ” 
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CAMPS AND CRAMPS ON THE 





LITTLE SOU’WEST 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


DRAWINGS BY J. N. MARCHAND 


EN years ago, Phil and I took our 
hardest camping lesson in _ the 
school of hard knocks—a_ school 
which, by the way, has a reputation for 
turning out good graduates. 
During previous trips we had heard 
much of a big unknown lake lying some- 
where about the headwaters of the Little 












Sou’west Miramichi. A hard, dangerous 
river led up to it; the lake itself was said 
to be haunted, and certainly had a bad 
reputation among the Indians—partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting there, and 
partly because of the few people that had 
ever visited it, some had been drowned, 
and some killed, and some never came back. 


UN.MARCHAND. 





“Hewould * * * nosearound * * * 
till he founda lily root, drag it up, and stand 
chewing it with huge satisfaction.” 
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Naturally such a lake excited our lively 
interest. We inquired about it in the 
settlement far down the river. There 
everybody discouraged us; nobody could be 
hired to go as extra canoeman. We rode 
twenty miles to see an old hunter who had 
tramped up to the lake on snowshoes, and 
trapped there one early spring. He said 
we could never reach it in a canoe; that 
such an attempt on our part would be 
madness. Then we decided to go. 

For Phil the expedition was to be.chiefly 
scientific. He had been for several years 
collecting and classifying specimens for a 
work on the Ichthyology of Canada. For 
me the trip was one of pleasure—just to 
fish, and camp, and study the wood folk, 
and incidentally to help my friend during 
the summer vacation. Both of us relished 
immense the wild free life and_ the 
touch of adventure implied in such a trip. 

During the winter we planned cease- 
lessly, and wrote long letters full of 
schemes and advice. He discovered by 
good chance that a gang of lumbermen 
were working, that winter, on the lower 
reaches of the river, and that by sending 
our whole outfit by team to their camp 
we could save some sixty miles of des- 
perately hard upstream work. It would 
involve a tramp of thirty miles, in mid- 
summer, through an unbroken forest, 
over the dimmest of trails; but we took 
the alternative instantly. 

That spring, on the last sledding, we 
sent in a big Miemae canoe and an 
abundance of provisions, with careful 
directions to the lumbermen as to stor- 
age. Then Phil bethought himself, and 
sent in another messenger with directions 
to swing the canoe up to the beams of 
the log stable. That was a wise after- 
thought. Otherwise the porecupines, when 
they came out hungry in the spring, would 
have eaten half the bark from our canoe, 
and rendered it useless. 

The Fourth of July found us united at 
the last settlement on the Miramichi, 
brimful of enthusiasm for the conquest of 
the river. We had found one Indian, less 
superstitious or more needy than the rest, 
who agreed to go with us for extra wages. 
He had been in to the lumber camp during 
the winter, and knew the trail, he said. 
At the last moment Phil decided to take 
a boy also, whom we ealled Gillie, to help 
about camp while we were off on our 
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scientific investigations. He came from 
another river, knew nothing about the 
lake, and was crazy to go. 

Noel, the Indian, was a most valuable 
man, though a great grumbler. Without 
him we could never have reached the lake. 
He was a perfect canoeman, magnificently 
daring on the river, and timid as a rabbit 
everywhere else—scared of his own shadow 
when night fell and the loons began to 
eackle like idiots. 

As for Gillie, I am glad to put the re- 
sponsibility for his hiring on  Phil’s 
shoulders. He was absolutely useless about 
camp, though willing enough, and forever 
in trouble. He ate like a young robin, 
which eats its own weight every day. All 
this, of course, we found out afterward. 

From the settlement we drove twenty 
miles, as far as the road went, then struck 
into the forest afoot on what had been 
a tote-road in winter, over six feet of 
snow, but which was now searecely to be 
distinguished from the surrounding forest. 
We carried our packs, containing cloth- 
ing and various articles which we were un- 
willing to send in earlier, my gun, rifle, 
and fishing rods, and three days’ provi- 
sions. Two days’ easy tramping, we 
judged, would bring us to the lumbermen’s 
camp. 

At noon of the second day we came to 
the place where two old trails crossed the 
one we were following. Phil took out a 
paper, upon which a lumberman had 
sketched our route, and argued as to the 
right way. That confused the Indian, who, 
if left to his instincts, might have brought 
us through all right. We camped that 
night a good fifty miles from where we had 


_entered the forest, and still no signs of a 


camp or recent cuttings. 

Next morning, instead of going back 
and trying another trail, we started 
through the woods by compass. That was 
the beginning of sorrows. Nobody but a 
timber-cruiser has any business to attempt 
walking in a New Brunswick forest in 
summer; a worse place can searcely be im- 
agined. The great trees above shut out all 
sunlight; beneath, the foot sinks deep out 
of sight in moss; fallen trees lie across 
each other in hopeless confusion; under- 
brush opposes every step; there is no open- 
ing anywhere. Worst of all, flies, midges, 
and mosquitoes swarm over one in myriads; 
and in climbing or forcing a way, one has 
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“Phil caught up * * * anestoftin plates * * * 
and hurled them with a mighty yell.”’ 
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no spare hand to brush them away. We 
“amped that night hopelessly lost. 

Bad as the first day’s wanderings had 
been, the next two were inexpressibly 
worse. We ran into a great burned dis- 
trict, where the fallen trees were multi- 
plied a thousand-fold; between them stiff 
blackberry and raspberry bushes forced a 
way, and a seratchy vine ran riot every- 
where. When I think now, sometimes, of 
the possible horrors of the wilderness, it 
is never of intense cold, or starvation, or 
maddening loneliness, but of those two 
days in which we staggered on, climbing 
through and over and under endless wind- 
falls beneath a July sun, sweating under 
our packs, torn by briers, eaten by insects, 
ready to drop at every step from hunger 
and exhaustion. 

The fourth and fifth days we lived on 
berries and small birds which I shot; on 
the fifth night we slept in the green forest 
again, huddled close together with belts 
drawn tight by a fire. In the morning Phil 
shot a red squirrel, and I snared four tiny 
trout from a brook. That was all we ate 
till evening, when, from a tree on a moun- 
tain, Noel gave a mighty shout and came 
scrambling down to tell us that the camp 
was just ahead. 

Two days rest with plenty to eat made 
us fit again; though Gillie had a swollen 
hand from grabbing at a big porcupine, 
which he mistook for a bear cub. The 
canoe and provisions were found in excel- 
lent condition; and one day’s hard work 
earried them all over an intervening moun- 
tain and left them by the river bank. That 
night we slept with the roar of the heavy 
rapids in our ears. It was our lullaby as 
long as we were on the river. 

Then began our struggle against the 
worst river we had ever met in the wilder- 
ness. We were three weeks overcoming it, 
wading in cold water daily, often for 
hours at a stretch, when our muscles were 
not equal to the task of driving the canoe’ 
by the poles. In all that time we seldom 
slept dry, and never warm; for in the 
gorges the nights were cold. Several times 
ice formed on the bottom of our upturned 
canoe. 

One day, I remember, we worked like 
beavers, only harder, from daylight to sun- 
set to make less than a mile of progress. 
Twice that day we upset in bad water, 
luckily while provisions were ashore being 


portaged round dangerous rapids. I don’t 
know how many times we were near to 
drowning. Once Phil saved us a hundred- 
mile tramp by following the upturned 
canoe to the very verge ef a rapid, in 
which nothing could live; once Gillie, 
who could not swim, lost his footing and I 
had to swim after him. 

So we fought our way up, keyed by con- 
tinual excitement, and somehow getting 
fun out of an experience which would have 
been worse than penal servitude to any- 
one that did not like it. 

Once, after being rained on for two suc- 
cessive days, we camped in a beautiful 
spot, a high bluff, overlooking a salmon 
pool and splendid stretches of river. Some 
of our provisions had begun to mould, so 
we decided to stay here a few days to dry 
them. Incidentally we wanted to let a 
little sunshine soak into our own skins. 

At noon of the second day’s rest we 
were all off searching the elements of a 
dinner, Phil with a fly-rod, the Indian with 
a big pail, for berries, and I with a gun. 
Our sugar, flour, and hardtack were spread 
in the warm sun to dry. At the last mo- 
ment Gillie was sent back to watch them. 

Some time about two o’clock we drifted 
back. Phil had two little trout, lean and 
lathy from hard living in quick water; 
Noel had a handful of wild currants rat- 
tling over the bottom of his tin pail; and 
I had a young partridge somewhere in a 
side pocket. As I came in sight of camp, 
I saw Phil plunge out of the underbrush 
across the open, shouting and swinging his 
hat. Down by the tent Gillie lay with his 
head under the fly, the rest of his body in 
the warm sun, the whole of him sound 
asleep. Just beyond was a huge bear that 
wandered out on the bluff to see what civi- 
lization could furnish to a jaded woods 
appetite. 

He had eaten all the sugar, and was 
mouthing at the hardtaeck when Phil ap- 
peared. The bear looked up, wondering at 
the outery; he had never seen a human be- 
ing before. Phil caught up the first thing 
at hand—a “nest” of tin plates, eight or 
ten of them—and hurled them with a 
mighty yell. They separated, of course, 
and when the bear found his wits the place 
was full of big flashing missiles, some fly- 
ing straight at his head, others rolling at 
him with a great bang and elatter. He 
seemed to me to just turn a somersault, 
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then hurtled away toward the woods, whim- 
pering like a seared puppy, volleying dirt 
and chips behind him in his desperate 
hurry. 

Just as he got to the woods Noel ap- 
peared, dead ahead. There was another 
wild yell; the pail flew at the bear’s head, 
scaring what wits he had left completely 
out of him. The Indian went up a tree; 
the bear down the bluff, jumping with a 
mighty souse twenty feet sheer down into 
the river. There he swam across, like a 
muskrat, and I could see the underbrush 
twitching violently as he flew up the oppo- 
site hill for the big timber. 

Next day Gillie went fishing at the foot 
of the bluff, taking my little trout rod. 
Suddenly there was a wild outery. We 
jumped to the bluff and plunged down 
headlong, barely in time to fish Gillie out 
of the salmon pool, where he was clinging 
with precarious hold to a slippery rock. 
Just below, the rapids were roaring like 
fiends for their victim. It turned out that, 
while trailing his fly for little trout, a 
thirty-pound salmon had followed it up 
and hurled himself out of water at Gillie’s 





** Phil took out a paper, upon which a lumber- 
man had sketched our route, and argued as to 
the right way.”’ 
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feet, which startled him so that he lost his 
foothold and tumbled over backward into 
the current. 

“Te joomped at me; he joomped at me,” 
was all he could sputter when we dragged 
him half lifeless to the bank. 

We reached the lake at last, tired, thin, 
and hungry, but happy as schoolboys at 
having proved an impossibility possible. 
The first thing to greet us was a seagull— 
which surprised us, for till then we had 
never known of them going so far inland. 
The moment our canoe appeared round the 
point at the outlet she came flying down 
the lake, accusing us shrilly of having 
robbed her nest. We followed her as she 
hovered just ahead, so near that I eould 
have touched her at times with the paddle, 
till she led us to her nest on a solitary 
rock. The eggs had all been eaten—by a 
thieving mink, probably—while she was 
away fishing. 

We assured her, as best we could, that 
we were innocent. 


She seemed to under- 
stand, too, for she stopped her erying and 
came close to us fearlessly, complaining 
softly of her loss. 


It was a lonely place, 
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one of the loneliest I have ever seen. I 
have wondered since if she felt it so, and 
came to us for a crumb of sympathy. She 
was quite alone on the lake, and came often 
near our camp as long as we stayed. 

The lake turned out well scientifically ; 
but what it furnished otherwise kept us 
still thin and hungry. Trout were very 
searce, and small game kept itself well 
hidden. Frogs were plenty and delicious, 
but poor Noel, who could not be induced 
to touch frogs, kept pulling his belt 
tighter, cutting new eyelets at intervals, 
till he grew troubled and came to me for 
an old pair of suspenders. 

“T don’ want pull-um belt no tighter. 
’*Fraid he ecrack-um backbone,” he an- 
nounced seriously. 

Our devices for helping out our larder 
were at times ingenious; and a fine touch 
of excitement was seldom lacking. Down 
the outlet, a little way, was a pool in 
which were plenty of salmon; but the 
water was too warm; they would not rise 
to a fly. Late in the afternoon some of 
the big fish would sometimes begin jump- 
ing in sport, throwing themselves high out 
of water. I used to sit on a rock at the 
foot of the pool for hours at a time, my 
gun ready, waiting to catch my fish in the 
air—as one would cut down a woodeock in 
thick cover, in the swift moment when he 
rockets above the brush, and says wheep! 
and whirls down again out of sight. It 
was good sport and honest, and much more 
exciting than fly fishing. One had never 
more than a seeond in which to sight his 
fish and shoot; and he was always coming 
up in unexpected places. After the re- 
port he would disappear, but would pres- 
ently come struggling back to the surface, 
when the second barrel, into the water close 
beside him, would stun him till I could 
slip the landing-net under him. I got 
four good salmon that way; and never 
were fish of mine eaten with such solid 
satisfaction. 

Another device proved even more suc- 
cessful; though we tried it but onee, when 
necessity proved her inventiveness to be 
stronger than the game laws. Phil and I 
were catching specimens with a ring-net, 
one evening, when a cow caribou with a 
good sized calf came out on a point below. 
We had no weapon; but the sight of that 
ealf made us fearfully hungry. It was 


ten days since we had tasted fresh meat— 





and that was muskrat. We landed at once, 
crept down just inside the brush, and 
rushed out on the point, shouting wildly. 
As we had calculated, the caribou bolted 
one way, the calf another, both into the 
water, which was fortunately deep. Be- 
fore the calf had fairly found his legs I 
swam ahead of him and turned him to 
shore, where Phil had him. He made very 
good veal, and being hungry we ate it 
thankfully. 

A few days before we left the lake I 
came near wrecking the expedition and 
bringing us all into most serious straits 
by a bit of carelessness. I had been still- 
fishing in deep water. Later in the after- 
noon, as I paddled along shore toward 
camp, I doubled a point and came upon a 
bull moose feeding in the water just ahead. 
IIe would plunge his head deep in the 
water, nose around for a moment till he 
found a lily root, drag it up, and stand 
chewing it with huge satisfaction, while 
the muddy water poured down over his 
face. Then he would go fishing again 
after more roots, which moose, by the way, 
like better than anything else. 

I had often seen the animals feeding 
before, but always at a distance. Here, at 
last, was a chance to get close to one and 
to see how he would act. 

Waiting till he plunged his head under, 
I moved toward him, “fanning” the 
eanoe along silently without lifting the 
paddle from the water. When his head 
began to come up, I sat motionless, low in 
the canoe, till he finished his lily root and 
ducked for more. Then I crept toward 
him again. 

Three or four times this was repeated 
successfully, till I was within twenty yards 
and the great brute, still facing away from 
me, was utterly unconscious that anybody 
was near. Then, as I crept still closer, 
his head came up unexpectedly; his keen 
ears, which were not under water that 
time, had caught the ripple at the bow of 
the eanoe. He whirled like a flash, with 
a bound and a snort and a mighty splash. 
His ears pointed at me, his nostrils 
twitched, his jaw fell, the root dropped, 
and he stood staring in intense astonish- 
ment, from nose to tail just one huge in- 
terrogation point. Like the bear, he had 
probably never seen a human being nor a 
eanoe before. 

For a long half minute we watched each 


















































other, motionless as two statues. Then a 
breath from the lake began to drift me in 
nearer and nearer. Still he made no mo- 
tion to run away; instead it seemed to 
me that the mane on his neck began to 
bristle. I worked my wrist slowly, “ fan- 
ning” the bow outward. That brought 
me still nearer. He took a slow step in 
my direction, his muscles all a-quiver. 
Then the red light blazed out in his eyes 
and he plunged straight at me—one, two 
bounds, and the big velvet antlers were 
shaking just over me. 

There was a rifle in the canoe, but not a 
second of time in which to use it. I rolled 
over, away from him, upsetting the canoe 
between us, and struck out for deep water. 
When I turned, at a safe distance, the bull 
had plunged one forefoot through the bot- 
tom of the canoe, crushing bark and cedar 
ribs as if they were eggshells, and was 
now trying to pull it out awkwardly. He 
seemed to be frightened a bit at the queer 
thing which gripped his leg, for he snorted 
in excitement and thrashed his antlers. 
3ut he was getting madder every moment. 

A great fear swept over me that he 
would ruin the canoe and leave us to face 
the awful river below in a spruce bark of 
our own building. I swam ashore hastily 
below him, and began to shout and splash 
the water. He made a jump or two in my 
direction; whereupon I took to the water 
again, the bull following up to his shoul- 


ders. It was muddy bottom and he trod 
gingerly. When he would come no farther 


I swam rapidly to the canoe and tugged 
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it away into deep water. The bull watched 
me meanwhile, astonished at the strange 
sight; but he made no effort to follow till 
I landed at a point above, and righted the 
canoe, and tipped the water out. Then 
he came swinging along shore, gritting his 
teeth and choking fiercely; but before he 
reached me I had stuffed my shirt into the 
hole he had made in the bark and was 
again afloat. 

Luckily I had formed a habit, years be- 
fore, of always having the paddle fast to a 
cord when hunting or trying experiments 
in a canoe. It is a good habit; one can 
drop his paddle at an instant’s notice with 
no fear of losing it. 

Failing provisions drove us from the 
lake soon after this. Moose were plenty, 
but Phil and I both objected to killing one 
of the noble beasts for a few pounds of 
flesh. Besides, meat is no diet for a sum- 
mer outing. We left the place most re- 
luctantly, for we had grown to love its wild 
loneliness. The seagull followed us, eall- 
ing softlv—was it to bring us back ?—as 
we drifted down the lake into the outlet. 

The run down the river was quick and 
exciting, through numberless rapids, up 
which we had toiled at a snail’s pace. 
Running a river is much more dangerous 
than poling up; but we did it safely, with 
only an accident or two. Spite of the 
hardship, we voted the trip a success; and 
before we said good-by we had planned 
another trip through the same waters, to 
explore the inlet and a couple of unknown 
lakes far above. 





Ba, “‘T used to sit on a rock, 
par Pes * * * my gun ready, 
=: waiting to catch my fish 
in the air.’’ 





THE WIZARD OF THE WET LANDS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWINGS BY CLARE ANGELL 


HY a wizard? Yankee fashion I 

might retort with, Why not? 

When a bit of brown bird life only 
about eleven inches long can cause a six 
foot man to do all sorts of crazy stunts I 
should say the wee fellow at least possessed 
peculiar powers. That the snipe can make 
a lazy, heavy sleeper rise at gray dawn and 
go toiling across weary leagues of bog, 
morass, and muddy mess for perhaps eight 
or ten hours at a stretch is a well known 
fact. That he can make a temperate man 
drink, a truthful man lie, an accurate man 
miss, and a good man curse, he has re- 
peatedly proved, while at the same time 
with a mere wave of a wing he can cause 
a sinking heart to leap with joyous pride 
and a weary eye to flash with sudden fire. 
These things, and a few others which need 
not be dwelt upon, backed by a flight of 
the now - you - see-it-now-you-don’t — the- 
quickness-of-the-wing-deceives-the-eye or- 
der, appear to warrant the title herewith 
bestowed. 

And with all his eecentricities he is a 
good little wizard and one of the best loved 
of all our Once a_ snipe 
shooter always a snipe shooter might be 
truly said, for it is questionable if even the 
quail has more valiant champions than 
stand ready to defend the honor of the 
long-billed, bent-winged master of the mud. 

The snipe, properly Wilson’s smipe, Gal- 
linago delicata, but commonly known as 
English snipe and wrongfully called half 
a dozen other names, is a widely distrib- 
uted species. It visits every state at some 
season; its northward migration extends 
within the Arctie Circle, while it is known 
to go southward to northern South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Comparatively 
few of the birds which move northward 
from February until May breed south of 
the international line. It is quite true 
there are breeding grounds at various 
points of the Northern States, but the 
great breeding range extends from latitude 
42° north to some undetermined point 


lesser game. 


much nearer the Pole than most sports- 
men will venture. 

Some time in September the first south- 
bound birds pass below the Canadian 
grounds, and soon most of the suitable 
marshy bits of East and West have their 
share of long-billed prizes. Then begins 
an astonishing attack which extends from 
ocean to ocean and generally sweeps south- 
ward from Canada to California. Prob- 
ably tons of lead, half of which is wasted, 
are fired at the artful dodger. 

The sexes are alike, the description being 
as follows: Top of head, black, with three 
buff stripes; neck, buff, lined and spotted 
with black; back, black, feathers barred 
and margined with rufous and buff, the 
latter giving a striped effect; rump and 
upper tail coverts, rufous, barred with 
black; wings, sooty black, feathers barred 
with rufous and margined with white; pri- 
maries, blackish, web of first white nearly 
its length, edged with white at tip; tail, 
usually of sixteen feathers, the three outer 
whitish with narrow black bars, the others 
black with rufous bar and tipped with pale 
buff; chin and upper part of throat, pale 
buff, lower throat and breast, buff, spotted 
with sooty brown; flanks, white, barred with 
black; abdomen, white; under tail coverts, 
buff, barred with sooty black; bill, legs, and 
feet, greenish. Length, 103 to 11} inches: 
wing, about 5 inches; tail, 2} inches; bill, 
23 to 3 inches. 

Many sportsmen of the gray-headed bri- 
gade still insist that, like the woodeock, 
the snipe lives by what they term “ suc- 
tion.” Better informed people, of course, 
know that both birds eat worms and an as- 
tonishing number of them, and that the 
worms are secured mainly by probing 
(boring) for them with the peculiarly 
sensitive bill, the upper mandible having a 
very flexible tip by which the worm is felt, 
seized, and drawn from the earth. By this. 
however, is not meant that snipe and cock 
invariably bore for their food. Both will 
take worms crawling upon the surface and 
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“Asusual * * * there was con- 
siderable pounding of gravel.’’ 


both frequently feed in thickets and almost 
dry ground, where they secure the prey by 
turning over fallen leaves. 

When migrating. the snipe travels by 
night, and while some excellent authorities 
have claimed that a moonlit journey is 
necessary, or at least preferred, my exper- 
ience has taught otherwise. More times 
than can now be recalled I have cat-napped 
through the black monotony of a steamy 
spring night so as to be on precisely the 
proper spot when the first flight of geese 
came in to feed at gray dawn. And at 
intervals throughout such nights I have 
heard the wings and voices of myriad snipe 
hissing and rasping athwart the black mys- 
tery as the first comers of the year sped 
to the fat muck of thousands of acres of 
wet lands. Moreover, I have toiled till 
dusk over fenceless fields of black tenacity 
and seen never a bird, nor a boring nor a 
chalking, nor anything that is his; have 
turned in dead beat at some farm house 
about 8 p. M., been literally hauled out, 
against the grain but in accordance with 
positive instructions, before dawn, and 
have later found the birdless ground of the 
previous evening to be swarming with 
silent, skulking snipe, which if not weary 
from a long flight certainly acted like rest- 
ing new arrivals. : 

T have heard snipe moving by moonlight 
and that many times, but the night of 


nights to bring in north- 
ward bound birds is dark 
and damp with a puff of 
warm breeze from the south 
and a dash of warm rain. 
Upon such a night I have 
seen the snipe pour in so 
that wings or voices were 
audible nearly every mo- 
ment. Must have been 
pretty good snipe grounds, do you re- 
mark? They were. When “ Frank 

Forrester” first tramped over them, he 

with a muzzle loader could bag twenty, 

thirty, and forty brace in a day, and 

not so many years ago the keen men 

who worked that ground took each one 

hundred shells for one day’s_ sport. 
And this did not mean that each bird re- 
quired a deal of shooting. On the con- 
trary there were men who might average 
fully three-fourths of all their birds and 
who were able to grass bird after bird 
without a mistake upon days when things 
worked just right. I have seen a private 
match at twenty shots a man result in a 
straight score for the winner while the 
loser missed but twice. 

While the great flight of snipe extends 
well to the northward of New England, 
occasional nests have been found in Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. A slight hol- 
low in the ground or a tuft of rank grass 
holds the three or four eggs, which are 
olive-gray washed with dull brown and 
spotted and scribbled on the larger end 
with deep brown and black. The court- 
ship is peculiar, the male and female fre- 


. quently rising high in air and sweeping 


about in swift circles, then diving earth- 
ward at full speed, at the same time pro- 
ducing a queer rolling sound impossible to 
represent on paper. This “drumming,” as 
it is termed by sportsmen, is also fre- 
quently performed by single birds and late 
in the season as well as during the period 
of courtship. A drumming snipe not sel- 
dom ascends until almost invisible, then 
seemingly flies straight down at an amaz- 
ing rate, whereupon is heard a loud hum- 
ming, presumably caused by the rushing 
of the air through the primaries. An 
empty corkless ink bottle swiftly thrown 
will produce a similar sound, and the old 
schoolboy trick of “making a nail hum” 
is no bad imitation. 

The snipe occasionally takes to some 
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large, horizontal limb, more often alights 
upon the top rail of a fence, a stump, or 
big log, and I once saw one standing on 
the top of a stout post which supported 
wire. Another bird was seen to pitch on 
a small stack which was surrounded by 
water and yet another upon the roof of 
an old outhouse. There was no mistake 
in either case, for I flushed and killed the 
bird on the stack and had a close view of 
the other before it left the roof. 

The names by which the snipe is known 
in various localities are rather numerous 
and some of them quite curious. While 
the correct one is Wilson’s snipe, we find 
“ American — snipe,” 
“snipe,” “meadow snipe,” “little wood- 
“snipe,” “English snipe,” “bog snipe,” 
“marsh snipe,” “Jack snipe,” “ alewife 
bird,” “shad spirit,” “shad-bird,” and 
“gutter snipe.” It is “a snipe or snite, 
a bird lesse than a woodcocke,” in Baret’s 
Alveary, 1580; and in Drayton’s Owl, 1604, 
occurs, “the witless woodeoeck and _ his 
neighbor snite.” Other sometime crum- 
bled old parties speak of “simpes” and 
“simps,” and I sincerely trust their shoot- 
ing was a lot above the average of their 
spelling. The name “ Jack snipe,” so per- 
sistently used by some writers who ought 
to know better, is misleading, as it rightly 
belongs to a smaller bird which so far as 
may be learned from authentie records has 
been taken only upon the other side of the 
Herring Pond. One excellent authority 
refers to it as “a twiddling jack” and 
unworthy of the notice of sportsmen. 

The flight of the snipe is swift, vigor- 
ous, and usually for the first few yards 
erratic. The bird gets under way smartly 
and as a usual thing goes boring up-wind 
in a style rather suggestive of a feathered 
corkscrew. <A series of electrical zigzags 
get him to top speed, whereupon his 
progress steadies a bit and he darts away 
in something more like a straight line. 
As a general rule, a flushed bird springs a 


“common — snipe,” 


few feet into the air, hangs for the frac- . 


tion of a second, then begins to twist and 
dodge as though the Old Boy was at his 
tail. It would be very interesting could 
we discover the original cause of the dodg- 
ing. Possibly some ancient foe, now long 
extinct, was best baffled by that mode of 
flight, for there usually is some such ex- 
planation for peculiar actions by wild 
things. Because the flight happens to be 


puzzling to a gunner is no guarantee that 
the bird dodges for that purpose—such an 
explanation would imply a deal more in- 
telligence than the entire tribe of snipe 
are possessed of. Snipe, of course, dodged 
on the wing long prior to the appearance 
of firearms, and it is extremely unlikely 
that the erratic flight has anything in the 
nature of protective tactics against the 
devices of human foes. 

The fame of the bird as an object of the 
sportsman’s pursuit has been fairly earned. 
Swift, small, erratic, he presents the most 
difficult mark of all our game of shore and 
upland. In my opinion only teal and can- 
vasback are harder propositions, and with 
them the real difticulty is apt to be more 
of weather conditions and the methods 
usually employed rather than the speed of 
the fowl, great though it be. The shoot- 
ing of the snipe is unlike that of any other 
bird. Some men attain truly wonderful 
skill at it and as a rule such men are re- 
ferred to as “crack snipe shots,” instead 
of the broader term “ crack shots.” 

To me there is a trifle too much of same- 
ness about it. I am no shirker in the field, 
yet there is a tinge of monotony about 
marsh lands and unending mud and water 
which cannot hold me as does the infinite 
variety of conditions, the marvelous beauty 
of turning foliage, and the clean, vigorous 
action of sport on the uplands. In point 
of fact I could enjoy six days per week of 
grouse, quail, and cock, but it is question- 
able if the charm of snipe shooting would 
wear equally as well. 

And now the actual shooting. The best 
gun is a light twelve-gauge—the handiest 
all-round gun ever made. It should be a 
close, hard shooter because the mark is 
swift and small and half the chances at 
longish range, the average rise being yards 
further than is the rule in quail shooting. 
I use number eight shot, because to my 
notion the popular number ten is apt to 
mean too many pellets in the meat and 
consequently too much lead for busy teeth 
later on. The quantity of smokeless pow- 
der will depend upon the gun—TI believe in 
using plenty, all the gun can burn prop- 
erly, for the large percentage of long shots 
demand all possible power. When birds 
are few, a free-ranging pointer or setter 
is an invaluable helper; where birds are 
very plentiful, a reliable spaniel, that will 
keep at heel until ordered out, is all the 











































































dog required. I am not very fond of run- 
ning a fine pointer or setter all day on wet 
mud. It is hard for his feet and coat, and 
less he be carefully washed and thor- 
oughly dried so soon as the shooting has 
ended, he is apt to have a miserable time 
it during a long ride home and be all 
stiffened up in the morning. Very fre- 
quently, too, a fine dog, unless broken on 
snipe, is apt to try to get too close to his 
birds and so cause flushes. When snipe 
wild, as often happens, a dog must 
point at long range. Dogs broken on quail 
and in every way reliable on the uplands, 
could not be expected to understand this, 
and some of them require days to master 
the peculiarities of the long-bills. 

A great many men employ quail tactics 
when after snipe, especially in regard to 
beating up-wind. This I do not advise, 
because it means a lot of birds boring into 
the wind’s eye and dodging like blazes 
while offering the smallest possible marks. 
A cross section of a snipe going straight 
away is much smaller than many people 
imagine. The vitals of a bird so going 
might be covered by a silver dollar, the 
head is apt to be covered by the body, 
while only the edges of the wings are ex- 
posed, which means an extremely narrow 
surface. 

Beeause the bird loves to bore up-wind 
I walk down-wind, thus securing a quick 
chance as he curves into the wind in front, 
or else a square crossing shot as he passes 
up-wind at either side. In either of these 
positions the effect of his dodging is mini- 
mized, while I still retain the privilege of 
making a half turn and using the second 
barrel at a straightaway, or almost a 
straightaway bird that has got through his 
dodging and is trusting solely to his speed. 
In all these shots the gun has a better 
chance in the straightaway after the turn 
as just mentioned, while, of course, the 
side shots mean all one side of the bird and 
most of the long wings fully exposed. This 
gives the gun a rather large target instead 
of a very small one and practically does 
away with the saving erratic flight. 

The reason why some men work up-wind 
is because they imagine the straightaway 
shot to be easier. They fail at crossing 
shots, not because the shot is difficult, but 
because they have not learned how to make 
it—in other words they never have mas- 
tered the highly important points—allow- 
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ing a fast bird plenty of lead and pulling 
trigger without checking the steady swing 
of the gun. Unless one is holding a tre- 
mendous distance ahead, to stop the swing 
of the gun means to miss through shoot- 
ing behind. Quickly as shot travels there 
is a fractional loss of time between the 
beginning of movement by the trigger 
finger and the arrival of the pellets at 


any point—for convenience, say thirty 
or forty yards from the muzzle. During 


that interval, brief though it be, a snipe 
will travel a certain distance, and that dis- 
tance is precisely what the gun should be 
ahead of him when the trigger finger starts 
to pull. 

Those who have not actually experi- 
mented with the pattern of guns and the 
matter of leading fast birds according to 
distance, might with advantage make a 
few patterns at twenty, thirty, and forty 
yards, using a thirty-ineh circle upon large 
sheets of paper. The results will show a 
spread of pattern as the distance is in- 
creased, and let us hope an even and fairly 
close distribution of the pellets, for that 
means a useful field gun. The twenty- 
yard pattern will show the shot so closely 
bunched that no snipe within its circle 
could escape instant death. At the dis- 
tance, then, the one necessary thing is to 
get any part of that pattern on him, but 
eorrect shooting would demand his being 
exactly centred. To insure this the gun 
would have to be held just ahead of him 
and kept swinging at exactly his speed and 
not stopped as the trigger was pulled. At 
thirty yards it is still more important 
that he be centred, because the charge 
has loosened considerably while the most 
pellets, hence the smallest gaps in the pat- 
tern, are in the centre. For the same rea- 
son that necessitated holding just ahead 
at twenty yards, the lead must now be in- 
creased one-half to insure the best result 
at the ten yards of increased range. At 
forty vards, the pattern has opened suf- 
ficiently to allow free passage to an object 
the size of a snipe at several points toward 
the outer limit, yet there remain enough 
closely placed pellets at the centre to do 
the work. If a second smaller circle be 
now described, which includes all of the 
paper which shows no dangerous gap, the 
deadly portion of the charge will be deter- 
mined. To make sure of a snipe, that 
portion must cover him at forty yards, and 
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to insure its reaching the 
proper spot at the exact 
moment, the gun must be 
held ahead just twice the 
distance which the twen- 
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ty-yard range demanded. In other words, 
as the shot leaves the muzzle the latter 
should be some inches ahead of the bird 
and swinging in true time with the mark. 
At greater distances the lead must be in- 
creased in proportion, but other possibili- 
ties now creep in, because, as the charge 
spreads more and more too large gaps may 
appear almost anywhere, which means the 
extreme reliable range of the gun has been 
passed. 

A few, possibly successive, extremely 
long shots prove nothing beyond the fact 
of the gun’s being a hard shooter, as at 
the same time the patterns might be poor. 
I have killed snipe when they seemed be- 
yond the range of the gun; but such kills 
are merely accidental. No wise man would 
dare wager upon such shots because he 
knows the pellets might not again find the 
mark once in ten attempts although given 
the proper allowance for the distance. 

There are two deadly methods of shoot- 
ing straightaway snipe. One is lightning- 
fast, the next thing to out-and-out snap 
shooting. The other is to wait until the 
bird has completed his shifty first flight 
and give it to him the moment he steadies. 
Both are scientific. I prefer the former, 
because, being naturally very quick with 
my hands, I can get on a bird before he 
has time to begin dodging. Were it not 
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for this I certainly should 
wait. A man to shoot at all 
evenly must do one or other, 
—\ for any attempt at a com- 
promise will leave him 
neither quick nor slow and 
prone to fire at precisely the 
wrong moment, when the 
wizard of the wet lands is in 
the midst of his little trick 
wherein the quickness of the 
wing deceives the eye. 

And now a glimpse of 
snipe shooting in which the 





characteristic sameness” of leagues 
of wide wet lands and_ successive 
springing, dodging, scaiping sprites 


was a bit varied. Unto me spake long 
Tom and his words were crisp and as 
follows: 

‘Now will you be ready at 3 a. M. and 
game to foot it out?” 

“T will!” said I. 

I meant it, and I had need to, for when 
long Tom got through with you, other 
things also seemed long, notably that awful 
final homeward mile. Our campaign neces- 
sitated a gray dawn start, because it began 
with a six-mile tramp in cold blood along 
a railroad track. We might have driven 
to one corner of the ground, but to take 
a horse also meant that which we both de- 
tested—a fixed point to which we would 
have to return at evening. And when you 
take a horse snipe shooting the birds in- 
variably are most abundant farthest from 
where you tie the brute, and at nightfall 
you are apt to find yourself only five miles 
from home, but eight miles from the horse. 
Then, of course, you have to—but reader, 
you understand! 

We started at dawn and so soon as we 
had reached the railroad Tom tersely re- 
marked: 

“Come, shake those long legs. 
you where I want you now!” 

This was pregnant with fell intent, and 
I grinned defiance, for we were about 
the same age and weight, in fact, six-foot, 
two-hundred pounders, and about even all 
around. As is usual when a couple of 
behemoths get to playing, there was con- 
siderable pounding of gravel. 

Before us spread miles of ground, of all 
degrees of consistency between semi-liquid 
and putty-like stiffness. <A strip of it, per- 
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haps two miles long by one-half broad, 
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ean near our feet and ended near a dim 
lie mass which betokened higher ground 
nd forest, and near those trees was a 
road ereek. 

“Come on! I’ve got you now!” chatted 

mm, and I thought of Kilkenny cats and 

ehed for the things which I knew would 

ippen and unwittingly for one thing of 

hich neither of us dreamed. For half a 

ile the footing was fairly good, and as 

e both wore ordinary walking boots and 

eeings, we escaped the harrassing drag 

f the customary waders, which are good 

nough when one intends to drive home, 

it worse than useless for a long tramp on 
iry going. Presently we began to get a 
bit anxious and to more than half wish 
for the canines left securely kenneled at 
home. Upon such ground, with birds plen- 
tiful, dogs are unnecessary, but where, as 
sometimes happens, the snipe are broadly 
scattered, the conditions are reversed. 

We were some thirty vards apart when 
suddenly I heard the well known whip-hip- 
hip of bent wings and the “ Scaip-sca-ip!” 
as an artful dodger flushed before Tom. 
Old “ Take-your-time ” was a picture as 
he flashed the beautiful twelve into posi- 
tion then waited those straining seconds 
till the dodging ceased. Then came the 
puny “squinge” of smokeless, and some- 
body’s long bill 
was settled in full. 
Breaking the gun 
as he went and 
never taking his 
eyes off that one 
spot of a thousand 
similar spots, Tom 
moved forward 
thirty yards and 
retrieved. The 
whole perform- 
ance was a_per- 
feet illustration 
of the deliberate 
method of which 
he undeniably was 
a master. 

“That long 
brute’s dead-on 
to-day,” was my 
inward comment 





as I moved ahead. 

“Whip-hip! 
Whip-hip — Scaip 
sca-ip!” 
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A brace cf unpatented corkscrews were 
ready to bore holes in the whence, but the 
light gun just cleared its throat a couple 
of times and both birds hearkened to the 
warning and that before the second had 
time to make one decent twist. 

“Tl mark the last one,” said Tom as I 
went to the first bird. Right well he knew 
how I’d completely lose track of one the 
moment I left the firing point, and he fol- 
lowed the best method, to stand in his 
tracks and keep his eyes on the spot and 
direct the search for the second. When 
shooting alone, or far from a comrade, and 
a double is made, I reload before stirring 
a foot. This leaves two empty shells on 
the ground to indicate my exact position 
and this, with the memory of the turn or 
partial turn made for the second, gives a 
close line on its whereabouts. Very fre- 
quently this saves a bird and valuable time, 
for at the worst it will guide to within a 
few yards of the game, and every yard 
saved in beating foot by foot through 
grass is important. Ilat or handkerchief 
dropped at the firing point also makes a 
useful mark when grass is tall. A snipe 
breast upward is easily seen, but only about 
half of them fall in that position. Back 
upward the striped effect blends curiously 
with grass and its shadows, and a winged 
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or otherwise wounded bird seems to know 
this and act accordingly. Men trained on 
the wet lands acquire a marvelous knack 
of marking down, and a mighty useful ac- 
complishment it is. 

Moving on, Tom flushed a brace on bare 
mud and served, the last bird falling full 
fifty yards from the gun. I marveled, for 
it was a long clean kill. Before he reached 
these two single chances were offered and 
accepted, and a third bird went careering 
away, rising higher and higher till it looked 
like a wind-driven leaf. As Tom’s birds 
were down on easy ground I kept my posi- 
tion more from habit than with any idea 
of being of service. A wave of his hand 
directed my attention to the late towering 
bird, which, as they frequently will, had 
decided to return. Like a plummet it fell 
some thirty yards away, and, as an experi- 
ment, I held about four feet under it, and 
it hit the mud with a resounding spat. It 
was a great shot, and Tom’s emphatie 
“ Broke its own neck! ” was merely his way 
of expressing keen appreciation. 

For an hour after this there was very 
pretty shooting. The birds were nicely 
distributed, rising singly and well within 
range and only a trio finding any truth in 
the oft repeated “ scaip-scaip!” Finally a 
missed bird pitched in a broad patch of 
short stuff which showed a spring-like 
greenness, and Tom turned after it: 

“Look out there! Where are you go- 
ing/” I yelled; but it was too late. In an 
instant it seemed he was down and flound- 
ering and the whoop he uttered might have 
been heard for miles. If any of my read- 
ers have attempted to run in snipe ground 
they will understand my task. Fortunately 
the distance was short. To skin out of the 
coat, drop gun and hat upon it, and start 
for him was the work of very few seconds. 








His face was ghastly white and the treach- 
erous 00ze was up to his belt and he was 
slowly sinking. After his first wild seram- 
ble he had wisely ceased all effort, but he 
was seared clear through. So was I for 
that matter, for it was a nasty situation. 
He had his gun, but I dared not venture 
near enough for that to be of use; besides I 
question if either of our grips would stand 
the pull upon such smooth holding. 

The belt and the corduroys! Glory be! 
It was a noble inspiration—Nay! the very 
thing I was panting for. Those who have 
taken off leggins and trousers while try- 
ing to stand upon snipe ground, will un- 
derstand why I presently cursed and sat 
down upon cool, moist mud; but the legs 
were long and the material stout. The 
seam never would stand the strain, but the 
good old belt, made fast to the upper part 
of one leg, carried across the seat and 
again made fast, would take the direct 
strain. In a minute the tackle was ready 
and I reached for his gun. He hated to 
let go of it and I didn’t blame him. 

“TTlere’s your life-line, and remember 
they cost a ten spot.” I ventured as I 
tossed him one leg of the trousers. The 
way his hand elutched on the cloth was a 
marvel to see. “Steady now: wiggle your 
legs a bit,” I grunted as I cautiously put 
on the strain. There was one moment of 
agonizing doubt; then Thomas began to 
come and finally, with a sort of regretful 
sucking-sigh, the awful trap let go and he 
came slithering out of that. 

Mud! I mined into a pocket till I got 
pay dirt—otherwise his flask, cleaned it 
with grass, and we halved the contents. 
Then we looked at each other and laughed 
in a semi-hysterical sort of way, for each 
knew, and well, too, how serious a thing 
had passed. 
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After a Hunt the Sealers Turn Homeward, Dragging Their Kill, Sometimes Many Miles. 


HUNTING THE SEAL FROM THE OUTPORTS 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


UNTING the seal from the icy, 
storm-swept coast of Newfound- 
land is not sport; it is toil, where- 

by, in part, the Newfoundlander wins his 
scanty measure of bread. The hunt is a 
slaughter, dull and bloody—a leap into the 
whining, scurrying pack, and the swinging 
and thrust of an iron-shod gaff; a merci- 
less raining of blows, with a silent waste 
of ice, all splashed red, at the end of it. 
There is no sport in this, nor is there any 
fear of hurt, for the harp seal pleads and 
whines like a child, even while the gaff is 
falling; but the chase is beset with multi- 
tudinous and dreadful dangers, which are 
seldom foreshadowed and are past all fend- 
ing off—perils so vast and uncompromis- 
ing and wilful that escape from their 
descent is by the veriest chance. The wind 
gathers the ice into floes and jams _ it 
against the coast, an immeasurable, jagged 
expanse of it, interspersed with plains; 
then the Newfoundlander takes his gaff 





and his grub and his goggles and sets out 
from his little harbor, making the start at 
midnight that he may come up with the 
pack at dawn. But the wind which sweeps 
the ice in, inevitably sweeps it out again, 
without warning, in an hour or a day or a 
week; nor does it pause to consider the 
situation of the men who are twenty miles 
off shore; it veers and freshens and drives 
the whole mass, grinding and heaving, far 
out to sea, where it disperses it into its 
separate fragments. The lives of the hunt- 
ers depend upon the watehfulness of the 
attenuated line of lookouts, from the 
women on the Head to the first sentinel 
within signalling distance; for the wind 
may blow fair at sea while it rises to half 
a gale, driving dead offshore, at the coast. 
So it is not a sport, this seal hunting: it 
is a toil compounded with many dangers, 
of which a veering wind is but one. 


In Newfoundland the winter days are 
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short, and all the children get sleepy when 
the twilight comes, for here, as elsewhere, 
the Sand Man comes with the dusk, and he 
seatters his dust over that bleak, white 
coast, just as he seatters it everywhere, 
following the last light of day round the 
world, scattering, seattering, scattering 
dust all the while; but there are times 
when ol’ Bill Bluff, of Round Harbor, goes 
to bed before little Billy, his son, who is 
but seven years old. This happens when 
the wind has driven the ice pack inshore; 
when, just before the day is done, the 
watchers on Lookout Head sight the seals 
—a swarm of specks and dots, shifting over 
the ice, half hid by the shadows, far out 
to sea. 

“ Them swiles (seals) is fifteen miles off- 
shore, if a fathom,” says ol’ Bill Bluff to 
his wife. ‘“ Wake me when ’tis time t’ be 
off.” 

Thereupon he goes to bed; and after 
supper Billy Bluff’s mother sets herself 
down in her rocking chair in the kitchen, 
where there is a roaring fire of birch bil- 
lets; and she knits and knits and knits 
away while she tells Billy Bluff the story 
of the tailor’s twelfth son, who solved the 
king’s riddle and married the princess. 
Soon, Billy Bluff’s chatter ceases, and he 
begins to yawn and nod, most heavily. 

“°Tis time t’ be off t’ bed, b’y,” says she. 

“Noa, mum,” says Billy, just as all 
children do. “TI isn’t sleepy.” 

Nevertheless, she takes up the candle 
and leads him away to bed, like all other 
good mothers; and when he has slipped off 
his clothes and stands shivering at the 
side, she tells him to say his prayers. 

“?Tis cold,” says he. “ Leave me say un 
in bed, the night, mama.” 

So she tucks him up, and leans over to 
listen; and Billy covers his eves with his 
grimy hand, and mutters his little prayers, 
concluding with, 


“Now I lay me down t’ sleep,” 


just as English-speaking children do the 
world over; but, when the seals are off- 
shore, he adds a petition, which none but 
the child of an outport Newfoundlander 
needs to offer up. 


“OQ Lard God A’mighty,” he prays, 


“ 


send a swile for daddy, the morrow; an’ 
send a swile for mama, an’ a swile for 
Unele Garge’s wife, an’ a swile for Aunt 
Jinny, an’ a swile for her Tommy, an’ Jim 
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am’ Mary, an’ Joshua, an’ a swile for each 
o’? Uncle ’Zekiel’s fambly, an’ a swile for 
Uncle Jonathan, an’ a swile for Uncle 
Josiah an’ his wife, an’ a swile for Arch 
Butt, me cousin, an’ each o’ his little b’ys, 
an’—an’—” 

“Unele Simeon,” she prompts. 

“Tss,” says he, “an’ Uncle Simeon an’ 
his wife, an’ a swile for Uncle Simeon’s 
wife’s father an’ mother, an’ a swile for 
their foster son, David, an’—an’—an’— 
Do that be all, mama?” 

“Did you say Uncle Garge’s poor 
widow 2? “ 

“Iss, mum—next t’ you. 

“?Tis all, then,” says she, “’cept Uncle 
Timothy.” 

“Iss, sure, Lard,” says Billy, “I forgot 
Uncle Timothy, 0’ Harbor Deep. Send a 
swile for Uncle Timothy, an’ a swile for 
his wife, an’ a swile for their little Tim; 
an’ send a swile for ol’ Jim Sevior for 
makin’ a mizzens’l for me boat, an’ send 
two little swiles for me.” 

“O Lard, doan’t—” she prompts again. 

“© Lard,” he goes on, sleepily, “ doan’t 
let the wind blow offshore an’ take the ice 
out when me father’s aboard, an’ doan’t 
let the ice rafter or goa abroad, an’ please 
bring me daddy safe hoame, for Jesus’s 
sake. Amen!” 

“ Good-night,” says she; but little Billy 
Bluff is already asleep, and he makes no 
answer. 

No, the seal hunting is not a sport; it is 
just one part of the bitter, unending fight 
for enough to eat. 


These are not the fur seal, but the hair 
seal, which is valued only for its pelt, or 
fat. The pelt is ground and steamed into 
oil at St. Johns, the capital city, whence 
it is exported to all the wide world. The 
seals are of two kinds—hoods (Cystophora 
cristata) and harps (Phoca grenlandica). 
The former are great, sullen, fierce beasts, 
some of them as large as an ox, and all 
with a tough, bladderlike protection over 
the nose, which can be inflated at will; the 
male will fight to the last breath for the 
young,and, in his rage, is a mighty, dogged 
adversary, almost invulnerable to the blow 
of a gaff. On the contrary, the harp is 
comparatively small, gentle, cowardly, and 
is gregarious; upon the least alarm the old 
abandon the young to their fate, and seut- 
tle away to the family blowhole in a panic; 
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there is none so great that it cannot be 
killed with a stout blow on the nose with 
a gaff. 

30th hoods and harps drift out of the 
far north with the ice in the spring to 
whelp, returning by the “ all-water route ” 
in April. The former cling to the rugged 
siter ice, as the floes drift down the 
oast; it is the latter, the timid harps, 
which take to the’flat pans, in great herds, 
and thus come within reach of the New- 
foundlander’s gaffs and clubs. The wateh 
on shore is very keen, and is continuously 
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It takes courage to make a seal hunter— 
not the brilliant, theatrie daring of a man 
who storms a redoubt or recaptures a gun, 
but a sodden sort of heart, either so in- 
ured to peril as no longer to perceive it, 
or so dull and heavy as to be almost ineap- 
able of such a feeling as fear. When she 
was two days out from St. Johns, bound 
north to meet the ice, Captain Lackwell, 
of the sealing steamer Good News, set 
about knocking the year’s accumulation of 
caution and love of life out of the hearts 


of his crew. The Good News was caught 





‘**Man’ll goa for a swile where gold won’t drag un.’ 


kept through the short sealing season; 
for when the Newfoundlander not only 
takes his life in his hand, but submits 
himself to the wellnigh indescribable hard- 
ships of the icee—thirst and toil and great 
distances—he does so in expectation of 
large reward. In the work of a day and a 
night he may win five dollars for himself; 
and, in the end, when day has been added 
to day, his earnings may amount, in all, if 
he has luck, to eighty dollars, which is 
quite as much as a long summer’s fishing 
may yield him. 





’ 


fast in a floe of broken ice, into which she 
had run in the night—a vast field of frag- 
ments, close packed, and all heaving and 
grinding to the ground swell of the sea. 
The ship’s doctor potshotted a big dog 
hood, which had risen in the gap between 
two pans, one hundred yards off the star- 
board quarter. 

“Over the side, some o’ you, an’ fetch 
that swile aboard,” the captain shouted 
from the bridge. 

Sealing steamers are manned like pi- 
rates; there were a hundred men within 
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hearing of the captain’s order. But the 
ice was a shifting, groaning, writhing 
mass, which without warning might be re- 
lieved of the pressure which kept it herded, 
and go abroad into its parts; so the men 
manifested no alacrity, but waited, the one 
for the other. 

“ Call all hands,” said the captain to the 
mate. 0’ 
them up for’ard here! ” 

The captain 





“Whip every —— —— 


raged about the bridge, 
fuming and swearing, while the mate went 
about this business. By and by the mate 
came back and reported all hands on deck. 

“Over the side, every 








one 0’ 
you!” said the captain. “ Lively, now, or 
itll be the warse for you.” 

The men swarmed over the side. There 
was no firm foothold for them. They 
daneed about, leaping from fragment to 
fragment, to keep their heads above water, 
searching all the time for pans great 
enough to bear their weight, where they 
might rest themselves while they waited, 
at the captain’s pleasure, to come aboard 
again. But there were not many such 
pans—not enough for all. 

“Ts they all overboard?” 
tain. 

“Well, sir,’ the mate began, “they’s a 
> Exploits men in—” 

“Turn ’em out, sir! Turn ’em out 
3ut, I say, captain,” said the ship’s 
doctor, “ those men—” 

“Turn ’em out, I says! Tlear me 

A few minutes later, two wan, trembling 
wretches clambered over the side and be- 
gan that leaping, frantic search for a 
place to stand. 

“T’ll overhaul her myself,” said the eap- 
tain. 

Down he went into the foreeastle, ’tween 
decks, in the after cabin, through the en- 
gine rooms, into the hold; and he man- 
aged to discover seven skulkers, whom he 
sent to the ice on a run. 

“ Now, sir.” he said to the ship’s doctor, 
when he came to the bridge again, “ we’ll 
go down t’ dinner. I sees ’tis ready.” 

Three hours later, when the dusk was 
beginning to fall and the wind gave signs 
of dispersing the floe, the men were or- 
dered aboard. 

It was the making of that crew. 


said the cap- 
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But the offshore seal hunter has no 
stout ship to flee to when the ice deals 
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treacherously with him; under certain con- 
ditions of weather and ice, it is true, he 
hauls his rodney—a short, squat, light boat 
after him, as he makes his way out from 
the coast; and more often than not, under 
such conditions, he finds it a refuge in the 
end. With or without his rodney, he ven- 
tures, as it were, into the very jaws of the 
sea. The ice is under the influence of 
wind and tide and current, the configura- 
tion of the coast, and the impact of unseen 
floes; its movements are not to be fore- 
told with any considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, nor, often, can they be perceived 
until retreat is cut off. The whole pack 
may suddenly go abroad—disperse, and 
sweep out to sea, where the waves break 
over the pans upon which the men have 
taken refuge. In Exploits, I met an old 
man who, in his early manhood, had passed 
eighteen hours on a thirty-foot pan in a 
blizzard, and over this pan the waves broke 
continuously, some of them charged with 
broken ice, rising over his head; the ice in 
the waves laid open his forehead and broke 
his collar bone before he had been six hours 
in the predicament; but so plenteous was 
his store of strength and courage that he 
survived until the ice was carried back to 
the coast, though three men, among whom 
was his brother, were swept away. Then, 
too, the ice may rafter; which is to say 
that the pack, being suddenly subjected to 
enormous pressure elsewhere, is crushed 
like an eggshell; the pans overlap—they 
lift themselves out of the press and fall 
back in fragments—they are ground to 
slush. In such a mighty upheaval the 
Newfoundlander has as much to do with 
his own fate as a fly in a eyelone. He is 
simply overwhelmed; men may know what 
it means to be there trapped, but their 
stories remain forever untold. In addi- 
tion to these two transcendent perils there 
are the dangers of the night, of the de- 
scent of a blinding snowstorm, of ice 
blindness, of thin ice in unsuspected 
places; and again, of the loosening of the 
pack inshore, so that a man must leap over 
a mile of detached chunks, no single one 
of which will bear his weight for longer 
than it takes to leap again. 





In a small, barren harbor of Notre Dame 
Bay, which is on the east coast, they tell 
the story of Matilda Barworth and her 
half-witted son, born out of wedlock—a 
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fragment of the great, crude tragedy which 
the life of the folk on that coast consti- 
tutes. She loved him; and when he follow- 
cd the men to the ice, in his queer, quiet 
way, she used to wait in the dusk for his 
“turn, keeping company with the other 
women, for she had long ago been forgiven. 
It chanced, one evening, when the men, re- 
jurning, were within sight, the ice was 
moving slowly from the shore. There was 
, rush for the rocks. 

“Jim! Jim, b’y,” they say this woman 
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was heaving under it, and it took the form 
of the waves, which would have been break- 


ers had it not been there. Every New- 
foundlander knows how to cross a streteh 
of ice like this. As the wave swept back 
and forth, the ice thickened or thinned, 
according as the form of the wave in- 
ereased or diminished the space in which 
it had to float. When the wave sank the 
men ran out from the solid pan; when it 
rose, spreading the “lolly,” they fell on 
their bellies and extended their arms, thus 





Sometimes the Seal Hunters Go Among the Floes in a Short, Stout Boat Called a Rodney. 


cried, long before her son was within hear- 
ing of her warning. “ Haste, b’y! Run! ” 

When the men came near shore, there 
was a gap of thirty yards or more, slowlv 
widening, between the edge of the ice and 
the rocks. This was not a space of water; 
as not unusually happens; it was choked 
with a slushy sort of ice, compounded of 
finest fragments, and formed by the grind- 
ing of the pack upon the rocks. This 
“lolly ” ice floated to the depth, it may be, 
of eight feet, as it often does. The sea 





distributing their weight over a greater 


surface. Otherwise, they would have sunk 
through. One by one, making short runs, 


they passed over safely, until there was 
only Jim Barworth left. 

“Come, b’v!” his mother cried to him. 
“Cross over, b’y. Just try, now. You 
c’n do it.” 

3ut Jim was not to be moved by his 
mother’s pleading. He hesitated. Then 
he ran back and forth on the edge of the 
ice in a panic. Meantime the gap was 
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the danger of 
She called to him 
again—again and tried to 
hearten him into making the attempt. But 
he was a lad of poor spirit, as she must 


widening; every instant 
crossing was increased. 


again she 


have known; and he would not come. Sud- 
denly, she ran out on the “ lolly ” as though 
bent on crossing and leading him back with 
her own hands. 

“She weren’t used t? that sort 0’ wark,” 
said the old skipper, who told me the story. 


“She didn’t ought t? try it. ’Tis not 


oy 
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“The huntisa slaughter * * * 


woman’s wark. But she got away, look, 
afore us knowed what were about. 
Well, she got cotched by the wave. Down 
she goas—slips right through. An’ when 
young Jim he sees this, look, he starts out 
t’? lend her a hand; for he were a wonderful 
sight fond o’ her. Maybe he were seared 
—maybe—but I doan’t know how ’twere; 
but the wave cotched Jim, too, an’ so they 
was both drownded. ’Tis_ terrible sad. 
’Twere the saddest thing I ever knowed.” 
Which was doubtless true. 


she 
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The toil involved in coming up with the 
pack, slaughtering the seals, “ sculping ” 
the carcass, lashing up the tows and haul- 
ing them back to the harbor is so great 
that the hardiest Newfoundlander of the 
toughest breed will shake his head and say, 
“tis barb’rous, zur, ’tis barb’rous.” An 
intolerable thirst pursues the man; if there 
in the floe he must be 
content to keep his mouth moist by suck- 
ing raisins. Ile is out on the ice from mid- 
night to midnight; he cannot afford to en- 


is no glacier ice 


with a silent waste of ice all splashed red at the end of it.” 


eumber himself with a sufficiency of food 
for that length of time. The rays of the 
sun may be hot, for it is spring—the ice is 
a glistening reflector; he gasps and swelt- 
ers. On the contrary, the wind may be 
charged with sleet, or it may be a clear, 
cutting blast numbing him, opposing him. 
Tf he is successful, he finds himself fifteen 
miles offshore, with four hundred pounds 
of fat to drag over sticky ice; and the 
night is coming on. The labor of a double 
tow may be his; this trebles the distance, 
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for he must divide his pelt, which is too 
heavy for him to haul; he must drag the 
one-half two hundred yards, stick his gaff 
in it to mark his ownership, and return for 
the other, thus proceeding home, if his 
strength endures. In such an extraordi- 
nary case the man walks thirty miles amid 
creat dangers, and hauls. four hundred 
pounds of fat thirty mijles,further, cover- 
ing sixty miles in all, laboring through 
twenty-four hours without sleep or rest; 
in the end he possesses that which is worth, 
roughly speaking, twelve dollars. Thus, 
for this or nothing, as it may chance, he 
toils; and in hot weather he gasps and 
sweats, and in cold he may have to go the 
length of slitting a living seal, and thrust- 
ing his hands and feet in to keep them 
from freezing. : 


Naturally, the Newfoundland children 
are bred to meet this hardship, since it is 
their common lot to experience it. When 
they are just past the toddling age they 
are encouraged to play at a game of leap- 
ing over the floating ice in the harbor—a 
game of follow-my-leader, with death wait- 
ing upon a misstep. Moreover, when they 
are grown to be ten or twelve years old, 
they are frequently taken to the ice, that 
they may be made “spry” and “tough”; 
and the lessons are, sometimes, “ bar- 
b’rously ” cruel. 

“Tommy, b’y,” said James Lute, one 
night, to his son, aged nine, “ you e’n goa 
t? the ice with me the night, an’ you like 
t try at” 

And the next day they had luck; they 
descended from cover upon a herd of 
harps, twelve miles out, and the slaughter 
was great, continuing even late into the 
afternoon with the sculping yet to do. 
James Lute’s mark was upon six hundred 
pounds of quivering flesh and fat; for the 
blows had been struck to stun, not to kill, 
lest the bitter wind should freeze the ecar- 
casses beyond all management. When the 
night began to fall Tommy Lute was pro- 
vided with a sixty-pound tow, and his 
father had lashed the rest of the haul into 
a double tow for himself; and so, with the 
others of the Northern Arm party, they 
set out for home—a laborious tramp over 
twelve miles of glistening ice, with the 
dusk deepening, a cutting wind following. 
and the dread of a change to the nor’east 
overhanging. 
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*Tis a heavy load, zur,” said Tommy 
Lute, when they had gone a mile. 

No doubt his father smiled—a grim sort 
of smile; for he had taken pains to lash 
that little tow in the wrong way that 
Tommy might be given an object lesson he 
would not soon forget. The seals were 
lashed by the tail; they were running 
against the grain of the hair, and the un- 
necessary friction as they rubbed over the 
sticky ice made them exceeding heavy. 

“T’m fair beat out, zur,” said Tommy, 
when they had gone another mile. “’Tis 
queer.” 

“Hut!” 
it; by.” 

They proceeded further, until Tommy 
had no strength left, as he has told me, and 
was ready to drop where he stood. 

“?Tis but sixty pound o’ pelt!” his 
father exclaimed. “Sure ’tis a light haul 
for a b’y o’ your size.” 

On again—two miles of gasping toil for 
the child; and at the end of it an utter 
collapse. 

“Sure, fawther,” said he, “I can’t goa 
a step moare.” 

“Up, b’y! Take hold, b’y, an’ step out. 
’Tis a load young Jack Jeff ’d laugh at.” 

Again, on—keeping pace with the long 
stride of the man. 

“ Fawther—” 

“Have a spell, b’y, till I gets me other 
tow up. Sit down on the swiles an’ rest 
yourself.” 

So Tommy sat down; and while he 
waited for his father to come up with the 
second tow, he perceived the difference in 
lashing. Soon he fathomed the difficulty 
of his labor. He untied the line from the 
tail of his tow and lashed it to the head. 
When his father came up he set out briskly 
yard for yard with him; and thereafter he 
proceeded cheerfully and easily, much to 
the man’s wonder. 

“Now, b’y,” said Jim Lute, when they 
came to the harbor rocks, “ I'll show you 
why ’twere your tow was so wonderful 
heavy. ’Twere because—” 

“Sure, I knows, fawther,” said Tommy. 
“T found un out meself—back there. 
’T were not lashed right.” 

“Did you, now,” said Lute, with a glance 
at the seals. “Be Gor, you did!” 

It is a joke the folk have on Jim Lute 
to this day. Well, it is the way the folk 
have in training their children. When 


eried his father. “Keep at 


’ 
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these little fellows are taken to the ice 
they are neither spared labor nor guarded 
from danger. They set out with wild 
whoops, like dogs elated to be out with 
their master; and they drag their loads 
home, worn and subdued. They are set 
difficult tasks, and they are compelled to 
follow through passes where the oldest 
hunters pick their way gingerly. The sight 
of it would raise the hair of a fond father 
of this land. It is all done with a pur- 
not cruelly, wantonly; as an old 
hunter told me, “’tis t? make un tough, 
zur, an’ t’ give un narve.” Which is a 
most significant commentary on the life 
of that 


pose, 


coast. 


The race is “tough” and “narvy.” 
Under such conditions of life, it is impos- 
sible that there should be developed any- 
thing but great, muscles and 
stout hearts. The strong survive and per- 
petuate their most useful physical quali- 
ties; the puny are soon killed off, and leave 
small impress upon the succeeding gener- 
ations. These Newfoundlanders of the 
northeast outports are a race of men—of 
men with capable arms and legs and backs 
and lungs, not apologies for them; and 
they have a cheerful will for toil, which 
distinguishes them even more. 

Eleazar Bull comes of a “hard” family 
—a family which whistles for more wind, 
more wind, even when a gale ’s abroad. He 
is the possessor of a sealing piece—a fear- 
some, muzzle-loading rifle, which is as tall 
as himself and as old as his grandfather, 
who is ninety. It is related of him that 
with this weapon he shot a seal in a lake 
of open water some miles out on the ice. 

“°Tis a sin t’ kill a swile an’ waste un,” 
said one of the party. ; 

“Do it be, now?” said Eleazar. 

It was below zero and the wind, which 
broke from the northeast, was laden with 
that hard, fine snow which comes with 
great cold. The water was frothing under 
the whip of the wind—eold, rough, and 
flinging off a choking spume. The seal 
floated fifty yards off the edge of the ice 
and was drifting out with the wind. 

“Tl get un,” said Eleazar. 

With that he stripped himself to his 
skin; and with his gaff in his hand he 
slipped into the water and swam after the 
seal. Thewaveswere so high that he had to 
search for it; but, at last, he got the prong 


seasoned 
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of his gaff in and towed it to the ice. It 
was a heavy pull, for the seal was full 
grown; and they say it took him half an 
hour to land it. Then he pulled on his 
clothes (the Bulls, like all self-respecting 
Newfoundlanders, hold undereclothing in 
withering contempt), took up his anti- 
quated gun and set out with his party. 
This was not by any means such an achieve- 
ment as enters into family traditions; it 
was merely an incident in the everyday 
life of Eleazar Bull, and so indistinguish- 
able from the common course of events 
that Eleazar had great difficulty in reeall- 
ing it. 

“Oh, aye,” he said to me. “ Iss, sure, I 
minds me now. “I'were the day I fell in 
three times, an’ come hoame through the 
blizzard with’ me clothes froze stiff. 
I minds me, now. *Twere middlin’ hard 
walkin’ that day, an’ I thinks—somehow— 
I thinks—I had me foot froze.” 


Iss, 


I might relate stories of death and suf- 
fering—such, for instance, as the story of 
the twenty men of one small harbor, who 
were caught in a breakup, swept to sea in 
a bitter offshore gale and never heard of 
again, save that a half-burned boat and a 
frozen body, drifting ashore, revealed a 
disaster to the folk below. But I leave 
this to the reader’s imagination. The suf- 
fering is such as enters into the experience 
of all of us—cold, hunger, thirst, despair, 
but in their extremity. The scene, too, is 
easily conjured up—driving snow, a break- 
ing, frothy sea, a group of men shrinking 
from the wind and cold, a diminishing pan 
of ice drifting out to sea in the dusk, pass- 
ing further and further from the wailing 
women on the rocks. It seems to me that 
every full-grown Newfoundlander of the 
outports has at least one story of escape to 
tell; the story of the time, as the folk say, 
“when I was nigh cotched.” The men 
who are “cotched” and are strong may 
escape; but the weaklings, never. If the 
man has strength and hope sufficient to 
keep up the fight until a change in the 
wind carries the ice inshore—it may be 
miles below his own place—he survives; 
otherwise, he most surely dies the death. 
In such a situation there is but one thing 
to do—wait. It is purely a question of 
endurance. And this is typical; the life of 
the Newfoundlander is just one long feat 
of endurance. But, to be sure, he doesn’t 
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know it; and he laughs like the rest of us, 
if he is not too réligious. 


It is a proverb that “a man’ll goa for a 
swile where gold won’t drag un.” It is 
true: the seasoned seal hunter has a lust 
for the slaughter. There was the skipper 
(who shall be nameless) and three others 
who went hunting in a punt through the 
winding lanes of a pack of loose, rugged 
ice. They pushed on and on, lured by the 
hope that the quarry was just beyond— 
just beyond. When they had wound their 
way fairly into the heart of the pack, the 
wind changed and closed all the passages; 
and when the wind herded the ice and be- 
gan to drive it to sea, it was dark and the 
punt and the men were trapped in ten 
miles of massive, heaving, groaning chunks 
of ice—an impassable expanse. It was 
imperative that the punt should be hauled 
out of the water, for the ice was closing 
in and would soon grind it to splinters; so, 
when they found a pan large enough they 
hauled the boat over peaks and fissures— 
all shifting, swaying ground—to a place 
of safety. 

“What you got t’ eat, b’ys?” said the 
skipper. 

“T’ve got a biscuit,” said one. 

“So’ve I,” said another. 

“T ain’t,” said the third. 

“Well, I got a biscuit, meself,” said the 
skipper. 

Thework of landing the punt had thrown 
the men into a profyse sweat. Now, it 
blew up cold—a cruel, rising blast, un- 
tempered by the sun, for it was deep night. 
Their teeth chattered—they shivered. Be- 
fore midnight they determined to sacrifice 
the punt lest they die. The need which 
demanded so much must have been very 
great; for the punt was their hope of 
escape. 

“Well,” said the skipper, who was the 
last to yield, “ ’tis death, whatever, so leave 
us have the fire.” 

But they had no match. One man 
ripped a shred from his shirt. Then they 
put the cloth at the muzzle of their gun 
and pulled the trigger. The cloth did not 
-atch fire. They tried again, and again, 
and yet again. They tried until they gave 


up hope; upon which they laid the gun 
aside. 

“Leave us try wance moare,” 
skipper. 

No doubt they would have tried until 
they were successful; at any rate, upon 
that trial the cloth caught and they set 
fire to a little heap of the punt’s splinters. 
After that they were comparatively warm. 
The next morning, another unfortunate, 
caught in the same predicament, signalled 
to them from two miles away. He seemed 
to need help; so they went to him and 
brought him back, though it was a perilous 
undertaking; but they left his comrade be- 
hind, for his comrade had died in the 
night. They shared the three biscuits; 
then they had nothing to eat at all. Mean- 
time the pack was drifting out to sea with 
a great deafening tumult of 
grinding pans and crumbling clumpers, 
eracking like a thunderelap near at hand 
and rumbling in the distance. 

On the third day the punt was all con- 
sumed. The ice underfoot was pitching 
to the sea which rolled beneath. The 
wind had gathered snow and, the night 
approaching, promised bitterness. 

They survived that night. On the fol- 
lowing day the wind veered again and the 
pack dispersed. No land was in sight. 
The pan drifted all night long, pursuing, 
apparently, a steady course. The night 
was frosty, and, from time to time, waves 
ran over the pan. In the morning the 
coast was visible—a blue streak in a haze, 
far off in the path of the wind. In the 
late afternoon the skipper spied a sail 
drawing near. He signalled distress with 
his coat. It proved to be the reseuing 
skiff from Exploits, which had never aban- 
doned the search for its own. So the 
skipper and the four dead bodies were 
lifted aboard and taken home. 

“?Twas queer—them days,” said the 
skipper, when he had told me the story. 
“?Twas like vou didn’t know where you 
was.” The old man gave me a dig in the 
ribs and continued: “ You’d kep’ thinkin’ 
you was goain’ t’? be hoame for supper, 
look, but then you knowed you wasn’t.” 

Of such are the lives of Newfound- 
landers. 


said the 
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T WAS in the Rocky Mountains that 
American trapping attained its ‘cli- 
max of heroism and dauntless daring 

and knavery that outherods comparison. 

The war of 1812 had demoralized the 
American fur trade. Indians from both 
sides of the international boundary com- 
mitted every depredation and evaded pun- 
ishment by scampering across the line to 
the protection of another flag. Alexander 
Mackenzie, of the Northwest Company, had 
been the first of the Canadian traders to 
cross the Rockies, reaching the Pacific in 
1793. The result was that in less than 
fifteen years the fur posts of the North- 
west and the Hudson’s Bay companies were 
dotted like beads on a string down the 
course of the mountain rivers to the bound- 
ary. Of the American traders, the first 
to follow up Lewis and Clark’s lead from 
the Missouri to the Columbia were Man- 
uel Lisa, the Spaniard, and Major Andrew 
Henry, the two leading spirits of the Mis- 
souri Company. John Jacob Astor sent 
his Astorians of the Pacific Company 
across the continent in 1811; and a host 
of St. Louis firms had prepared to send 
free trappers to the mountains when the 
war broke out. The end of the war saw 
Astoria captured by the Nor’westers, the 
Astorians scattered to all parts of the 
world, Lisa, driven down the Missouri to 
Council Bluffs, Andrew Henry, a fugitive 
from the Blackfeet of the Yellowstone, 
and all the free trappers like an idle army 
waiting for a captain. 

Their captain came. 

Mr. Astor’s influence secured the pas- 
sage of a law barring out British fur trad- 
ers from the United States. That threw all 
the old Hudsen’s Bay and the Northwest 
posts south of the boundary into the hands 
of Mr. Astor’s American Fur Company. 
He had already bought out the American 
part of the Mackinaw Company’s posts, 
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stretching west from Michilimackinac be- 
yond the Mississippi toward the head- 
waters of the Missouri. And now to his 
forces came a tremendous accession; all 
those dissatisfied Nor’westers thrown out 
of employment when their company amal- 
gamated with the Hudson’s Bay. If Mr. 
Astor alone had held the American fur 
trade, there would have been none of that 
rivalry which ended in so much bloodshed. 
But St. Louis, lying like a gateway to the 
mountain trade, had always been jealous 
of those fur traders with headquarters in 
New York. Lisa had refused to join Mr. 
Astor’s Pacific Company; and doubtless 
the Spaniard chuckled over his own wis- 
dom when that venture failed with a loss 
of nearly half a million to its founder. 
When Lisa died the St. Louis traders still 
held back from the American Fur Com- 
pany. Henry and Ashley and the Sub- 
lettes and Campbell and Fitzpatrick and 
Bridger—subsequently known as the Rocky 
Mountain traders—swept up the Missouri 
with brigades of one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and three hundred men, and were 
overrunning the mountains five years be- 
fore the American Company’s slowly ex- 
tending line of forts had reached as far 
west as the Yellowstone. A clash was 
bound to ensue when these two sets of 
rivals met on a hunting field which the 
Rocky Mountain men regarded as_pre- 
empted by themselves. 

The clash came from the peculiarities of 
the hunting ground. 

It was two thousand miles by trappers’ 
trail from the reach of law. It was too 
remote from the fur posts for trappers to 
go down annually for supplies. Supplies 
were sent up by the fur companies to a 
mountain rendezvous, to Pierre’s Hole, un-_ 
der the Teton’s, or Jackson’s Hole, farther 
east, or Ogden’s Hole, at Salt Lake, shelt- 
ered valleys with plenty of water for men 
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and horses when hunters and traders and 
Indians met at the annual camp. Else- 
where, the hunter had only to follow the 
windings of a river to ‘be carried to his 
hunting ground. Here, streams were too 
turbulent for canoes, and boats were aban- 
doned for horses; and mountain cafons 
with sides sheer as a wall drove the trap- 
per back from the river bed to intermin- 
able forests where windfall and underbrush 
and rockslide obstructed every foot of 
progress. The valley might be shut in by 
a blind wall which cooped the hunter up 
where was neither game nor food. Out of 
this valley, then, he must find a way for 
himself and his horses, noting every peak 
so that he might know this region again, 
noting especially the peaks with the black 
rock walls; for where the rock is black 
snow has not clung, and the mountain face 
will not change; and where snow cannot 
stick, a man cannot climb, and the peak 
is a good one for the trapper to shun. 
One, two, three seasons have often slipped 
away before the mountaineers found good 
hunting ground. Ten years is a_ short 
enough time to learn the lie of the land in 
even a small section of mountains. It was 
twenty years from the time Lewis and 
Clark first crossed the mountains before 
the traders of St. Louis could be sure that 
the trappers sent into the Rockies would 
find their way out. Seventy lives were 
lost in the first two years of mountain 
trapping, some at the hands of the hostile 
Blackfeet guarding the entrance to the 
mountains at the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri, some at the hands of the Snakes on 
the Upper Columbia, others between the 
Platte and Salt Lake. Time and money 
and life it cost to learn the hunting 
grounds of the Rockies; and the mountain- 
eers would not see knowledge won at such 
a price wrested away by a spying rival. 


Il. 


Then, too, the mountains had bred a new 
type of trapper, a new style of trapping. 

Only the most daring hunters would 
sign contracts for the “ Up-Country.” The 
French trappers, for the most part, kept 
to the river valleys and plains; and if one 
went to the mountains for a term of years 
when he came out he was no longer the 
smug, indolent, laughing, chattering voy- 
ageur. The great silences of a life hard 
as the iron age, had worked a change. To 
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begin with, the man had become a horse- 
man, a climber, a scout, a fighter of In- 
dians and of elements, lank and thin and 
lithe, silent and dogged and relentless. In 
other regions, hunters could go out safely 
in pairs, or even alone, carrying supplies 
enough for the season in a canoe and drift- 
ing down stream with a canoe load of pelts 
to the fur post. But the mountains were 
so distant and inaccessible that great quan- 
tities of supplies had to be taken. This 
meant long cavaleades of pack horses, 
which Blackfeet were ever on the alert to 
stampede. -Armed guards had to accom- 
pany the pack train. Out of a party of a 
hundred trappers sent to the mountains 
hy the Rocky Mountain Company, thirty 
were always crack rifle shots for the pro- 
tection of the company’s property. One 
such party properly officered and kept from 
crossing the animal’s tracks might not 
drive game from a valley. Two such bands 
of rival traders keen to pilfer each other’s 
traps would result in ruin to both. 

That is the way the clash came in the 
early thirties of the last century. 


Ill. 


All winter bands of Rocky Mountain 
trappers under Fitzpatrick and Bridger 
and Sublette had been sweeping two hun- 
dred strong like foraging bandits from the 
headwaters of the Missouri, where was one 
mountain pass, to the headwaters of the 
Platte, where was a second pass much used 
by the mountaineers. Summer came with 
the heat that wakens all the mountain 
silences to a roar of rampant life. Summer 
came with the fresh-loosened rocks clat- 
tering down the mountain slopes in a land- 
slide, and the avalanches booming over the 
precipices in a Niagara of snow, and the 
swollen torrents shouting to each other in 
a thousand voices till the valleys vibrated 
to that grandest of all music—the voice 
of many waters. Summer came with the 
heat that drives the game up to the cool 
heights of the wind-swept peaks, and the 
hunters of the game began retracing their 
way from valley to valley gathering the 
furs cached during the winter hunt. 

Then the cavaleade set out for the ren- 
dezvous; grizzled men in tattered buck- 
skins with long hair and unkempt beards 
and bronzed skin, men who rode as if they 
were part of the saddle, easy and careless, 
but always with eyes alert and one hand 
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near the thing in their holsters. Long lines 
of pack horses laden with furs climbed 
the mountains in a zigzag trail like a 
spiral stair, crawling along the face of 
cliffs barely wide enough to give a horse 
footing, skirting the sky line between lofty 
peaks in order to avoid the detour round 
the broadened bases, frequently swimming 
raging torrents whose force carried them 
half a mile off their trail. They followed 
the long slopes, for the long slopes were 
most easily climbed; seldom skirting a 
watercourse, for mountain torrents take 
short cuts over precipices. Packers seat- 
tered to right and left at the fording 
places to be rounded back by the collie dog 
and the shouting drivers and the bellmare 
darting after the bolters with her ears laid 
flat. 

Not a sign by the way escaped the moun- 
taineer’s eye. Here, the tumbling torrent 
is clear and sparkling and cold as cham- 
pagne. He knows that stream came from 
snow. A glacial stream would be milky 
blue or milky green from glacial silt; and 
while game seeks the cool heights in sum- 
mer, the animals prefer the snow line and 
avoid the chill of the iced masses in a 
glacier. There will be game coming down 
from the source of that stream when he 
passes back this way in the autumn. Ah! 
What is that little indurated line running 
up the side of the cliff, just a displace- 
ment of the rock chips here, a hardening of 
the earth that winds in and out among the 
devil’s club and painter’s brush and moun- 
tain laurel and rock-crop and heather ? 

“ Something has been going up and down 
here to a drinking place,” says the moun- 
taineer. 

Punky yellow logs lie ripped open and 
scratched where bruin has been enjoying a 
dainty morsel of ants’ eggs; but the bear 
did not make that track. It is too dainty 
and has been used too regularly. Neither 
has the bighorn made it; for the mountain 
sheep seldom stay long above tree line, 
resting in the high, meadowed Alpine val- 
leys with the long grasses and sunny 
reaches and larch shade. Presently the 
belled leader tinkles her way around an 
elbow of rock where a stream trickles 
down. This is the drinking place. In the 
soft mold is a little cleft footprint like the 
ace of hearts, the trail of the mountain 
goat feeding far up at the snow line where 
the stream rises. 


IV. 

Every pack horse of the mountains 
knows the trick of planting legs like 
stanchions and blowing his sides out in a 
balloon when the men are _ tightening 
cinches. No matter how tight girths may 
be, before every climb and at the foot of 
every slope there must be retightening. 
And at every stop, the horses come should- 
ering up for the packs to be righted, or 
try to scrape the things off under some 
low-branched tree. 

Night falls swiftly in the mountains, the 
long peaked shadows etching themselves 
across the valleys, shafts of sunlight aslant 
through the mountain gaps, gold against 
the endless reaches of matted forest, red 
as wine across the snowy heights. With 
the purpling shadows comes sudden chill, 
silencing the roar of mountain torrents to 
an all-pervading, ceaseless h—u—s—h! 

Mountaineers take no chances on the 
ledges after dark. It is dangerous enough 
work to skirt narrow precipices in day- 
light; and sunset is often followed by a 
thick mist rolling across the heights in 
billows of fog. These are the clouds that 
one sees across the peaks at nightfall like 
banners. 

How does it feel benighted among those 
clouds ? 

A few years ago I was saving a long 
detour around the base of a mountain by 
riding along the saddle of rock between 
two peaks. The sky line rounded the con- 
vex edge of a sheer precipice for three 
miles. Midway the inner wall rose straight, 
the outer edge above blackness, seven thou- 
sand feet the mountaineer guiding us said 
it was, though I think it was nearer five. 
The guide’s horse displaced a stone the 
size of a pail from the patch. If a man 
had slipped in the same way, he would 
have fallen to the depths; but when one 
foot slips, a horse has three others to re- 
gain himself; and with a rearend flounder, 
the horse got his footing. But down—down 
—down went the stone, bouncing and 
knocking and echoing as it struck against 
the precipice wall—down—down—down 
till it was no larger than a spool—then— 
out of sight—and silence! The mountain- 
eer looked back over his shoulder. 

“ Always throw both your feet over the 
saddle to the inner side of the trail in a 
place like this,” he directed, with a curious 
meaning in his words. 

















“ What do you do when the clouds catch 

you on this sort of a ledge?” 
* “Get off—knock ahead with your rifle 
to feel where the edge is—throw bits of 
rock through the fog so you can tell where 
you are by the sound—” 

“ And when no sound comes back?” 

“Sit still,’ he said. Then to add em- 
phasis: “ You bet you sit still! People 
can say what they like, but when no sound 
comes back, or when the sound’s muffled 
as if it came from water below, you bet 
it gives you chills!” 

So the mountainecrs take no chances on 
the ledges after dark. The moon riding 
among the peaks rises over the pack horses 
standing hobbled on the lee side of a roar- 
ing campfire that will drive the sandflies and 
mosquitoes away, on pelts and saddle trees 
piled carefully together, on men sleeping 
with no pillow but a pack, no covering but 
the sky. If a sharp crash breaks the awful 
stillness of a mountain night, the trapper 
is unalarmed. He knows it is only some 
great rock loosened by the day’s thaw roll- 
ing down with a landslide. If a shrill 
fiendish laugh shrieks through the dark, 
he pays no heed. It is only the cougar 
prowling cattishly through the underbrush, 
perhaps still-hunting the hunter. The 
lonely call overhead is not the prairie 
hawk, but the eagle lilting and wheeling in 
a sort of dreary enjoyment of utter lone- 
liness. Long before the sunrise has drawn 
the tented shadows across the valley, the 
mountaineers are astir, with the pack 
horses snatching mouthfuls of bunch grass 
as they travel in a way that sets the old 
leader’s bell tinkling. 

The mountaineers usually left their 
hunting grounds early in May. They 
seldom reached their rendezvous before 
July or August. Three months traveling 
a thousand miles! Three hundred miles a 
month! Ten miles a day! It is not a 
record that shows well beside our modern 
sixty miles an hour—a thousand miles a 
day! And yet it is a better record; for 
if our latterday flyers had to build the 
road as they went along they would make 
slower time than the mountaineers of a 
century ago. 

Rivers too swift to swim were rafted on 
pine logs, cut and braced together while 
the cavaleade waited. Muskegs, where the 
industrious little beaver had flooded a val- 
ley by damming up the central stream, 
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often mired the horses till all hands were 
ealled to haul out the unfortunate; and 
where the mire was very treacherous and 
the surrounding mountains too steep for 
foothold, choppers went to work and cor- 
duroyed a trail across, throwing the logs 
on branches that kept them afloat and 
overlaying with moss to save the horses’ 
feet. But the greatest cause of delay was 
the windfall, pines and spruce of enormous 
girth pitched down by landslide and storm 
into an impassable cheval-de-frise. Turn 
to the right! A matted tangle of under- 
brush higher than the horses’ heads bars 
the way! Turn to the left! A muskeg 
where horses sink through quaking moss 
to saddle girths! If the horses could not 
be driven around the barrier, the moun- 
taineers would try to force a high jump. 
The high jump failing except at risk of 
broken legs, there was nothing to do but 
chop a passage through. And were the 
men carving a way through the wilderness 
only the bushwhackers who have pioneered 
other forest lands? Of the prominent 
men leading mountaineers in 1831, Van- 
derburgh, of the American Fur Company, 
was a son of a Fifth New York regiment 
officer in the Revolutionary War and him- 
self a graduate of West Point. One of 
the Rocky Mountain leaders was a gradu- 
ate from a blacksmith shop. Another was 
a descendant of the royal blood of France. 
All grades of life supplied material for 
the mountaineer; but it was the mountains 
that bred the heroism, that created a new 
type of trapper, the most purely American 
type because produced by purely American 
conditions. 

Green River was the rendezvous for the 
mountaineers in 1831; and to Green River 
came trappers of the Columbia, of the 
Three Forks, of the Missouri, of the Big- 
horn, the Yellowstone, and Platte. From 
St. Louis came the traders to exchange 
supplies for pelts; and from every habit- 
able valley of the mountains, native tribes 
to barter furs, sell horses for transport, 
carouse at the merry meeting, and spy on 
what the white hunters were doing. For 
a month all was the confusion of a gypsy 
camp or oriental fair. French-Canadian 
voyageurs who had come up to raft the. 
season’s cargo down stream to St. Louis, 
jostled shoulders with mountaineers from 
the Spanish settlements to the south, and 
American trappers from the Columbia to 
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the north and free trappers who had 
ranged every forest of America from Lab- 
rador to Mexico.* Merchants from St. 
Louis, like General Ashley, the foremost 
leader of Rocky Mountain trappers, de- 
scendants from Scottish nobility like Ken- 
neth MacKenzie, of Fort Union, miscellan- 
eous gentlemen of adventure like Captain 
Bonneville or Wyeth, of Boston, or Baron 
Stuart—all with retinues of followers like 
medieval lords—found themselves hob- 
nobbing at the rendezvous with mighty In- 
dian sachems, Crows or Pend d’Oreilles or 
Flat Heads clad in little else than mocea- 
sins, a buffalo skin blanket, and a pompous 
dignity. Among the underlings was a time 
of wild revel, drinking daylight out and 
daylight in, decking themselves in tawdry 
finery for the one dress occasion of the 
year, and gambling sober or drunk till all 
the season’s earnings, pelts and clothing 
and horses and traps, were gone. The part- 
ners—as the Rocky Mountain men called 
themselves in distinction to the bourgeois 
of the French, the factors of the Hudson’s 
Bay, the partisans of the American Fur 
Company—held confabs over crumpled 
maps, planning the next season’s hunt, 
drawing in roughly the fresh information 
brought down each year of new regions 
and plotting out all sections of the moun- 
tains for the different brigades. 

This year a new set of faces appeared at 
the rendezvous, from thirty to fifty men 
with a full quota of saddle horses, pack 
mules, and. traps. On the traps were let- 
ters that afterward became magical in all 
the Up-Country—A. F. C—Ameriecan Fur 
Company. Leading these men were Van- 
derburgh, who had already become a suc- 
cessful trader among the Aricaras and had 
to his credit one victory over the Black- 
feet; and Drips, who had been a member 
of the old Missouri Fur Company, and 
knew the Upper Platte well. But the 
Rocky Mountain men who knew the cost 
of life and time and money it had taken 
to learn the hunting grounds of the Rock- 
ies, doubtless smiled at these tenderfeet 
who thought to trap as successfully in the 
hills as they had in the plains. Two things 
counseled caution. Vanderburgh would 
stop at nothing. Drips had married a na- 

*This is no exaggeration. Smith’s trappers, who were 
scattered from Fort Vancouver to Monterey, the Astorians, 


Major Andrew Henry’s party—had all been such wide- 
ranging foresters. 


tive woman of the Platte, whose tribe 
might know the hunting grounds as well as 
the mountaineers. Hunters fraternize in 
friendship at holidaying; but they no more 
tell each other secrets than do rival editors 
at a banquet. Mountaineers knowing the 
field like Bridger, who had been to the 
Columbia with Henry as early as 1822 and 
had swept over; the ranges as far south 
as the Platte, or Fitzpatrick,* who had 
made the Salt Lake region his stamping 
ground, might smile at the newcomers; 
but they took good care to give their 
rivals the slip when hunters left the ren- 
dezvous for the hills. When the mountain- 
eers scattered, Fitzpatrick led his brigade 
to the region between the Black Hills of 
the east and the Big Horn Mountains on 
the west. The first snowfall was powder- 
ing the hills. Beaver were beginning to 
house up for the winter. Big game was 
moving down to the valleys. The hunters 
had pitched a central camp on the banks 
of Powder River, gathered in the supply 
of winter meat, and dispersed in pairs to 
trap all through the valley. 

But forest rangers like Vanderburgh and 
Drips were not to be so easily foiled. Every 
axe mark onwindfall,every campfire, every 
footprint in the spongy mold, told which 
way the mountaineers had gone. Fitzpat- 
rick’s hunters wakened one morning to 
find traps marked A. F. ©. beside their 
own in the valley. The trick was too plain 
to be misunderstood. The American Fur 
Company might not know the hunting 
grounds of the Rockies, but they were 
deliberately dogging the mountaineers to 
their secret retreats. 

Armed conflict would only bring ruin in 
lawsuits. 

Gathering his hunters together, under 
cover of snowfall or night, Fitzpatrick 
broke camp, slipped stealthily out of the 
valley, over the Big Horn range, across the 
Big Horn River now almost impassable in 
winter, into the pathless foldings of the 
Wind River Mountains with their rampart 
walls and endless snowfields, westward to 
Snake River Valley, three hundred miles 
away from the spies. Instead of trapping 
from east to west, as he had intended to 
do, so that the return to the rendezvous 
would lead past the caches, Fitzpatrick 

* Fitzpatrick was late in reaching the hunting ground 


this year, owing to a disaster with Smith on the way back 
from Santa Fe. 
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thought to baffle the spies by. trapping 


now from west to east. Having wintered 
on the Snake, he moved gradually up 
stream. Crossing southward over a di- 
yide, they unexpectedly eame onthe very 
rivals whom they were avoiding, Vander- 
hurgh and Drips, evidently working north- 
ward on the mountaineers’ trail. By a 
quick reverse they swept back north in 
time for the summer rendezvous at Pierre’s 
Hole. 

Who had told Vanderburgh and Drips 
that the mountaineers were to meet at 
Pierre’s Hole in 1832? Possibly Indians 
and free trappers who had been notified to 
come down to Pierre’s Hole by the Rocky 
Mountain men; possibly, too, paid spies in 
the employ of the American Fur Company. 

Before supplies had come up from St. 
Louis for the mountaineers, Vanderburgh 
and Drips were at the rendezvous. 
Neither of the rivals.could flee away to 
the mountains till the supplies came. 
Could the mountaineers but get away first, 
Vanderburgh and Drips could no longer 
dog a fresh trail. Fitzpatrick at once set 
out with all speed to hasten the coming 
convoy. Four hundred miles eastward he 
met the supplies, explained the eed to 
hasten provisions and with one swift horse 
under him and another swift one as a 
relay, galloped back to the rendezvous. 
But the Blackfeet were ever on guard at 
the mountain passes like cats at a mouse 
hole. Fitzpatrick had ridden into a band 
of hostiles before he knew the danger. 
Vaulting to the saddle of the fresh horse, 
he fled to the hills, where he lay concealed 
for three days. Then he ventured out. 
The Indians still guarded the passes. 
They must have come upon him at a night 
camp when his horse was picketed; for 
Fitzpatrick escaped to the defiles of the 
mountains with nothing but the clothes on 
his back and a single ball in his rifle. By 
creeping from shelter to shelter of rugged 
declivities where the Indian ponies could 
not follow, he at last got across the divide, 
living wholly on roots and berries. Swim- 
ming one of the swollen mountain rivers 
he lost his rifle. Hatless—for his hat had 


been cut up to bind his bleeding feet and 
protect them from the rocks—and stary- 
ing, he at last fell in with some Iroquois 
hunters also bound for the rendezvous. 
The convoy under Sublette had already 
arrived at Pierre’s Hole. 
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The famous battle between white men 
and hostile Blackfeet at Pierre’s Hole does 
not coneern the story of rivalry between 
mountaineers and the American Fur Com- 
pany.’ The Rocky Mountain men now 
realized that the magical A. F. C:' was a 
rival to’ be feared and not to be lightly 
shaken. Some overtures were made by 
the mountaineers for an equal division 
of the hunting ground between the two 
great companies. These, Vanderburgh and 
Drips rejected with the scorn of utter con- 
fidence. Meanwhile, provisions had not 
come for the American Fur Company. 
The mountaineers not only captured all 
trade with the friendly Indians, but in 
spite of the delay from the fight with the 
Blackfeet got away to their hunting 
grounds two weeks in advance of the 
American Company. 

What the Rocky Mountain men decided 
when the American Company rejected the 
offer to divide the hunting ground ean 
only be inferred from what was done. 


Vv. 


Vanderburgh and Drips knew that Fitz- 
patrick and Bridger had led a picked body 
of horsemen north from Pierre’s Hole. 

If the mountaineers had gone east of 
the lofty Tetons, their hunting ground 
would be somewhere between the Yellow- 
stone and Big Horn. If they had gone 
south, one could guess they would round 
up somewhere about Salt Lake where the 
Hudson’s Bay* had been so often “ re- 
lieved ” of their furs by the mountaineers. 
If they had gone west, their destination 
must be on the Columbia or the Snake. If 
they went north, they would trap on the 
Three Forks of the Upper Missouri. 

Therefore — Vanderburgh and _ Drips 
cached all impedimenta that might hamper 
swift marching, smiled to themselves, and 
headed their horses for the Three Forks 
of the Missouri. There were Blackfeet, 
to be sure, in that region; and Blackfeet 
hated Vanderburgh with deadly vemon 
because he had once defeated them and 
slain a great warrior. Also, the Blackfeet 
were smarting from the fearful losses of 
Pierre’s Hole. 

But if the Rocky Mountain men could 

* By law, the Hudson’s Bay Company had noright in this 
region after the passing of the act forbidding British traders 
in the United States. But, then, no man had aright to 


steal half a million of another trader’s furs—which was 
the record of the Rocky Mountain men. 
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go unscathed among the Blackfeet, why, 
so could the American Fur Company! 

And Vanderburgh and Drips went. 

Rival traders might not commit mur- 
der. That led to the lawsuits that over- 
took Nor’westers and Iludson’s Bay men 
in Canada only fifteen years before. 

But the mountaineers knew that the 
Blackfeet hated Henry Vanderburgh! 

They succeeded in overtaking the moun- 
taineers in the valley of the Jefferson, 
splendid hunting grounds with game 
enough for two lines of traps, which Van- 
derburgh and Drips at once set out. No 
swift flight by forced marches this time! 
The mountaineers sat still for almost a 
week. Then they casually moved down the 
Jefferson toward the main Missouri. 

The hunting ground was still good. 
Weren’t the mountaineers leaving a trifle 
too soon? Should the Americans follow 
or stay’ Vanderburgh remained, moving 
over into the adjacent valley and spreading 
his traps along the Madison. Drips fol- 
lowed the mountaineers. Two weeks’ chase 
over utterly gameless ground probably 
suggested to Drips that even an animal 
will lead off on a false scent to draw the 
enemy away from the true trail. At the 
Missouri he turned back up the Jefferson. 
Wheeling right about the mountaineers at 
onee turned back, too, up the farthest val- 
ley, the Gallatin, then on the way to the 
first hunting ground westward to the Mad- 
ison, where—ill-luck!—they again met 
their ubiquitous rival, Vanderburgh! How 
Vanderburgh laughed at these antics, one 
may guess! 

Post haste, up the Madison went the 
mountaineers. 

Should Vanderburgh stay or follow? 
Certainly the enemy were bound back for 
the good hunting grounds when they 
turned to retrace their way up the Madi- 
son. Vanderburgh would forestall the 
move. He crossed over to the valley where 
he had first found them. Sure enough, 
there were campfires on the old hunting 
grounds, a dead buffalo, from which the 
hunters had just fled to avoid Vander- 
burgh. If Vanderburgh laughed, his 
laugh was short; for there were signs that 
the buffalo had been slain by an Indian. 
The trappers refused to hunt when there 
were Blackfeet about. Vanderburgh re- 
fused to believe there was any danger of 


Blackfeet. Calling for volunteers, he rode 
forward with six men. First they found 
a fire. The marauders must be very near. 
Then a dead buffalo was seen, then fresh 
tracks, unmistakably the tracks of In- 
dians. But buffalo were pasturing all 
around undisturbed. There could not be 
many Indians. Determined to quiet the 
fears of his men, Vanderburgh pushed on, 
entered a heavily wooded gulch, paused 
at the steep bank of a dried torrent, 
descried nothing and jumped his horse 
across the bank, followed by the six volun- 
teers. Instantly the valley rang with rifle 
shots. A hundred hostiles sprang from 
ambush. Vanderburgh’s horse went down. 
Three others cleared the ditch at a bound 
and fled; but Vanderburgh was on his feet, 
aiming his gun and coolly ealling out— 
“Don’t run! Don’t run!” Two men 
sent their horses back over the ditch to 
his eall; a third was thrown, to be slain on 
the spot, and Vanderburgh’s first shot had 
killed the nearest Indian, when another 
volley from the Blackfeet exacted deadly 
vengeance for the warrior Vanderburgh 
had slain years before. 

Panic-stricken riders carried the news to 
the waiting brigade. Refuge was taken in 
the woods, where sentinels kept guard all 
night. The next morning with scouts to 
the fore, the brigade retreated cautiously 
toward some of their caches. A second 
night was passed behind barriers of logs; 
and the third day, a band of friendly In- 
dians was encountered, who were sent to 
bury the dead. 

The Frenchman, they buried. Vander- 
burgh had been torn to pieces and his 
bones thrown into the river. 

So ended the merry game of spying on 
the mountaineers. 

As for the mountaineers, they fell into 
the meshes of their own snares; for on 
the way to Snake River, when parleying 
with friendly Blackfeet, the accidental 
discharge of Bridger’s gun brought a vol- 
ley of arrows from the Indians, one 
hooked barb lodging in Bridger’s shoulder 
blade, and he earried it around with him 
for three years as a memento of his own 
trickery. 

Fitzpatrick fared as badly. Instigated 
by the American Fur Company, the Crows 
attacked him within a year, stealing every- 
thing he possessed. 
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Sir Thomas So Sir Thomas will send another 
Lipton 90-footer over for the America’s 
Cup; as he poetically puts it, he 
will send the third leaf needed 
to complete the perfect shamrock, Ire- 
land’s well beloved flower and name symbol 
of Lipton’s other two challengers. Well, 
good luck to him! 

When the day of actual racing arrives, 
none will be keener than I for American 
victory, but at this distance from the en- 
counter I am quite sincere in wishing the 
third leaf might prove the victorious one 
of the trio, and thus give Sir Thomas the 
perfect Shamrock indeed. 

American, not to mention British, yacht- 
ing would be greatly benefited by the lift- 
ing of that famous trophy. The original 
cost of the America’s Cup was about one 
hundred guineas; last year alone not less 
than half a million dollars was expended 
by the challenger and the challenged, and 
certainly not less will be spent in 1903 
on the next struggle for its possession. 
Tis a pity so much good money should not 
be put into boats of permanent value. 
The great racing machines built for this 
Cup event end their practical usefulness 
with that contest. They draw too much 
water for coastwise cruising, and are too 
expensive for even the wealthy. If only 
70-footers might replace the nineties, 
these international races would have the 
double result of building a desirable class 
of workable single stickers as well as pro- 
viding good sport, or if schooners might 
be used, an equally satisfactory condition 
would result. But these huge, expensive 
shells of racing craft are impracticable 
for other purposes than that for which 
they are expressly constructed. For ex- 
ample, laid up until another new Cup 
aspirant shall again bring them forth as 
trial boats, are Columbia, Constitution, 
Shamrock, I. and I].—three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth of boat and 


“It is a good thing to have a sound body and a better thing to havea sane mind, but it is better still to have that aggre- 
gate of virile and decent qualities which we group together under the name of character.’””-—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 








equipment, and not a dollar of it serving 
the sport of yachting in either country. 


The New Mr. Watson discloses surpris- 

Shamrock ingly un-Britis ities, i >= 
ingly un-British qualities, in de 

Already S" : ‘ 


Handicapped clining to stand sole sponser for 
another contender, though it is 
to be remembered that last year, when here, 
he declared before the race that he had 
put into Shamrock IT. his very last best. 
Mr. Fife, on the contrary, has steadfastly 
maintained that his experience with Sham- 
rock I. and observation of that race, fur- 
nished him with pointers enough to build 
another challenger fifteen minutes faster. 
He now has his opportunity, as Sir Thomas 
has put the third Shamrock in his hands. 

If the new challenger is really to be 
fifteen minutes faster than the first Sham- 
rock, Mr. Willie Fife, of Fairlie, must have 
a very choice selection of speed lines up 
his sleeve, for his decision, if. correctly 
reported, to make her all steel body, owing 
to unsatisfactory experiment with bronze 
alloys, is a decided handicap at the outset. 
The American boat will undoubtedly be 
built of bronze as hitherto, and on that 
account tons lighter. The “ third leaf ” is 
said already to be under way and will 
therefore be sailing early with plenty of 
time for tuning up. 

In British waters she will have Mr. 
Fife’s first Shamrock, and Mr. Watson’s 
only Shamrock in American waters, to 
pace her during the practise period be- 
fore the race, which this time is to be in 
August. 


One and A new boat will, of course, be 
Perhaps TWO }uilt for defense of the Cup by 
Defenders =. New York syndicate; perhaps 
a New York syndicate; perhay 
also one will come from Boston. And 
new boat is needed, for the peerless 
Columbia defended the Cup last year 
against Shamrock II. by a very narrow 
margin; a margin so narrow at times, in- 
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deed, as to fill native spectators with deep 
concern. 

But what of Constitution? Ter cheek- 
ered career of last year, disappointing as 
it was, left an impression with many 
yachtsmen of her being from five to ten 
minutes faster than Columbia. Whether 
the cause of her failure to equal expecta- 
tions was due to poor handling, or to struc- 
tural short comings, remains to be proven. 
She will unquestionably be put into com- 
mission and, if sailed with equal expertness 
as was Columbia last year, I rather incline 
to the belief that she will justify the good 
opinion some of us have of her. 

Terreshoff will build the New York syn- 
dicate’s boat, and, if Boston schemes 
materialize, the New England boat will 
come from the plans of W. S. Burgess, son 
of the late Edward Burgess, designer of 
Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, and the 
man whose splendid boats gave American 
yachting its greatest impetus. The son 
has turned out some very successful com- 
petitors in the under 30-foot racing classes, 
and, with Crowninshield, has proved a 
strong rival to the Herreshoffs in Boston 
waters. The larger the number of rival 
designers the better for American yacht- 
ing. England suffers now because sole de- 
pendence is placed upon two. 


Small Boat The closing yachting season 
Mainstay of was a thoroughly satisfactory 
the Season : ’ 

one from the truly sportsman’s 
point of view, for the mainstay of the 
sport was supplied by the small boats and 
by the cruisers. The 70-footers furnished 
good racing for a time which left Yankee 
and Mineola very evenly matched, and both 
well ahead of the others of. the class. 
There was some good racing, too, between 
the schooners Elmina and Muriel, with the 
former more often successful. The new 
60-footers Weetamoe and Neola made an 
important contribution, and attained to 
the glory of beating the seventies on time 
allowance. The English cutters, next to 
the sixties, supplied the greatest sport. 
But the actual reliance of club regattas 
were the smaller classes, which was emi- 
nently satisfactory; for the small boat is 
the real thing. 

One of the most interesting contests of 
the season was among the skippers of the 
Manhasset Bay Club’s one-design members’ 
class, who changed at the end of each heat 


until each had sailed every entry. This 
provided a frank revelation of seaman- 
ship; and the young Corinthians survived 
the test with credit, really good work re- 
sulting. Willie Swan proved the cleverest 
skipper and eventually won. 

It would, I faney, be rather an eye 
opener to the average yachtsman among 
the rocking chair fleet, to see the consider- 
able number of young Corinthians that 
these small classes are developing; for 
that reason the regattas of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian and the Manhasset Bay 
yacht clubs, and of the New York Canoe 
Club, are the most praiseworthy of the 
year. 

Apropos of small boats, the German 
Kaiser has bought the American designed 
and built 24-footer Uncle Sam, which had 
such a successful racing career this season 
at Keil, winning, among other things, the 
Kaiser Gold Cup. 


Real Quite the most sporting and no- 
ee table event of the yachting sea- 
Yachting 8°”; however, has been the ocean 
Game racing in which Thistle, Endy- 


mion, Sachem, Varuna, and 
Ariadne have engaged. The Atlantic 
Yacht Club fathered the contest, and its 
Commodore, Robert E. Tod, furnished the 
prize—the Northeast End Light Vessel 
Cup. Both have earned the gratitude of 
yachtsmen, who are delighted to see the 
real sport end of the yachting game 
brought to the fore. Thank you, and your 
club, Commodore. 

That able and fine looking schooner 
Endymion won the first and second races 
and in the latter sailed 90 knots—Seagate 
to Fire Island and return—at an average 
of over 12 miles an hour. The new 
Ariadne made a surprisingly good showing 
for an auxiliary, being second in the last 
race by 27 minutes. The third race is 
sailing while we are printing. 


An Apology The Bridgeport Yacht Club 
Due Fromthe owes an apology to the 
Brldgepert ¥. C. Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Canada, and to the sportsmen of 
America. 

In the recent contest for the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian International Small Boat 
Trophy, the Bridgeport Yacht Club, as 
challenger, violated the traditions of this 
event and the ethies of the game, (1) by 
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sending a professional to Montreal as its 
official representative, and (2) by employ- 
ing professionals among the crew of its 
entry, the challenger Tecumseh. Ameri- 
can sportsmen are confessedly chagrined 
that a national representative should have 
offended so grossly. There was some con- 
solation at first in believing the contre- 
temps due only to ignorance, but later 
developments have removed that crumb of 
comfort in showing the offense to have 
been deliberate. Unless apology is very 
speedily forthcoming from this club of 
Bridgeport yachting boors, it will be too 
late for acceptance by sportsmen on either 
side of the line. 


Rowing Considering the difficulties 
i with which New York rowing 


clubs have to contend, their 
showing this year must be regarded as 
nothing less than notable. No where else 


. have oarsmen so many obstacles in the way 


Endymion, Winner of the Atlantic Yacht Club’s Ocean Races. 





of training as on the Hudson and the Har- 
lem rivers. The Hudson is nearly always 
rough enough to make rowing in a shell 
exceedingly precarious for both shell and 
occupants, and in addition are the trucu- 
lent tugboat captains, who unfailingly pull 
the jingle bell on sight of a crew, that the 
way of the oarsmen may be made extra- 
hazardous by the added wash of the pro- 
peller. There ought to be a law allowing 
coxswains to carry about a 16-bore for the 
express purpose of putting a nice little 
charge of pepper and salt under the skin 
of these pilots, who do what they can to 
spoil the practise and to wreck the boats 
of oarsmen. 

As if their cup were already not over- 
flowing, the clubs on the lower Harlem 
River are kept shifting their boathouses 
from pillar to post to make way for ex- 
panding commerce and small publie dock 
accommodations. At best, rowing facili- 
ties around New York are none too good 
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and in no way approachable to conditions 
at Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Bal- 
timore, or New Orleans. Therefore, the 
more credit is due to the New York clubs, 
which in the season’s eight principle re- 
gattas won prizes in no less than thirty- 
_ four open races, the regattas including 
the National Championship at Worcester, 
Mass., the People’s at Philadelphia, and 
the Northwestern in Wisconsin. 

The most notable performance of any 
club crew of 1902 was that of the Daunt- 
less eight that won the Junior, and subse- 
quently eaptured also the Senior, and a 
mile record of 4.231. The largest winners 
among the local clubs were the Nassau and 
the first Bohemian boat clubs, each having 
seven victories to its credit. 

Mr. Louis F. Scholes, the Canadian 
champion sculler, should have profited by 
the experience of Mr. Titus and kept out 
of a race when stale. He cannot beat 
Titus on any day when the two are fit, but 
he can row a great deal faster than he did 
over the Harlem Speedway Course on 
Labor Day when he was beaten by Veseley, 
a good but by no means first class seuller. 


Look to the The English Saturday Re- 
Beam in Thine view seems to have taken 
Own Rye, Setend up the mantle of the late 
Dixon Kemp in damning all sporting 


America. Having vehemently—and_ un- 
suecessfully—advocated last year the ex- 
clusion of foreigners from the Henley re- 
gatta, it has ever since lost no opportunity 
of reviling American oarsmen. Nor could 
it leave unseathed even the vanquished 
Titus—an amateur of the purest who 
made a game and ereditable struggle at 
Henley—but takes his defeat as the text 
for a sermon on the superiority of English 
seullers, which it asserts is due to non- 
employment of professional coaches. 
“constant reader” of the Review 
should take the editor aside and enlighten 
him. English amateur scullers do employ 
professionals to coach them and always 
have done so. 


Some 


Killing Certainly I have no wish to add 

enon gaa to the mental anguish of a 
stead 0: . * ° ° ° 

ous friend, who, in night hunting, 


mistakes his companion for a 
deer, and kills him. But comment on two ac- 
cidents of this kind, which have happened 
recently in New York State, is not to be 
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silenced because of the distressing mem- 
ories its discussion may bring to the minds 
of the surviving. For there are things 
which need to be said without equivocation 
and without shrinking. 

The eases in mind are unusually offensive 
beeause they violated not only the com- 
mon civil law, but also the law and spirit 
of sportsmanship. There were (1) viola- 
tion of the State law which distinetly pro- 
hibits “jacking ” or “floating ” for deer. 
(2) Violation of sportsmanly ethies which 
outlaws a man who kills deer by the un- 
sportsmanlike method of hounding it into 
the water or killing it at night through 
the process known as “ jacking ” or “ float- 
ing.” (3) Violation of sportsmanly ethies 
through the use of a shotgun and buckshot 
on deer. (4) Violation of the first law of 
every experienced hunter, to wit, never to 
pull trigger until the target is seen and 
known. 

This is not pleasant writing, for I am 
well alive to the distress of the friend who 
lives, but plain words are evidently needed 
to save others from like fate. 

There are few things more despicable, 
from a sportsman’s point of view, than to 
hunt deer or other animals under cover of 
the night, except in case of dire need for 
meat, or unless they be beasts of prey. 
The butcher hunts merely to kill; the 
sportsman kills only as it is the crowning 
of a well earned victory after a fair hunt. 
To kill deer by driving them into water 
and potting them like so many wharf rats, 
or to kill them by any one of the several 
unfair methods—jacking, floating—em- 
ployed in the dark of night, are practises 
condemned by all sportsmen, and the clubs 
and associations of their making through- 
out the civilized world. 

Men who go out at night after game 
deserve no sympathy, whatever may hap- 
pen. The conditions which make the fair 
hunt, which indeed alone make a sport of 
hunting, are those only that result in the 
running down of an animal in a fair and 
manly chase; that provide a test of the 
hunter’s wooderaft and endurance and his 
marksmanship against the speed and the 
highly developed sense of hearing and 
smelling on the part of the hunted. With 
such conditions observed, hunting is a 
sportsmanly game, a manly and a noble 
game. Under unfair conditions to the 


animal, the chase is ignoble. 











To skulk around the corner of your 
neighbor’s barn, and in the darkness of 
night to pot a cow, is about as ennobling 
and as fair a game as it is to waylay and 
kill deer at night. 


The season of 1902 has at- 
tained distinction on four 
counts: (1) Failure of last 
year’s two-year-olds to make a showing 
adequate to their yearling cost. (2) Men- 
ace to the wholesomeness of the sport, 
through emphasis of the purely gambling 
features of the game, as illustrated by 
such wealthy combinations as. Messrs. 
Drake, Gates & Co. (3) Disciplining 
jockeys. (4) General uplifting of racing, 
especially at Saratoga, through the con- 
tinual efforts and splendid influence of 
such sportsmen as Messrs. William C. 
Whitney, Belmont, Wilson, Keene, Hitch- 
cock, and others. 

What would befall the American turf 
if the patronage of these gentlemen was 
withdrawn, I tremble to think. It is only 
their guidance and their control of the 
racing interests of this State that keeps 
racing free from seandal and on the list 
of sports. The average newspaper reader 
does not realize the debt owing these men; 
they are the very life of the sport, and 
without them it would degenerate into a 
pure gambling game. I cannot, therefore, 
dwell too strongly on the great service Mr. 
Whitney and his associates have rendered 
racing by eliminating dishonesty from the 
game and subordinating the spirit of 
gambling as much as possible. And there 
is need of these gentlemen, when a Futur- 
ity, topping a career such as that pursued 
by Savable in the East this season, is good 
humoredly viewed as a coup, and its pro- 
jectors congratulated on their cleverness. 

The handling of Savable this year may 
be aptly characterized as slick, “ devilish 
slick,” in fact so slick as to create un- 
pleasant impressions; such slickness made 
Savable’s owner, Mr. Drake, persona non 
grata on the English turf, and, if pursued, 
will serve him similarly on the Eastern 
circuit. The betting element is the most 


Uplifting the 
Racing Game 
in 1902 


serious menace to the clean conduct of 
American horse racing. The game must 
be kept clean, and it cannot be kept clean 
if the stables are manipulated to influence 
the betting. 

As for the Futurity itself, none has pro- 
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vided a greater contest since Proctor 
Knott beat the great Salvator on the first 
running of the classic event in 1888. 
Perhaps there never was run a Futurity 
with the result so much in doubt before or 
during the running of the event; nor had 
before such sight met the beholder as the 
field coming down the home stretch like a 
troop of cavalry, with no less than half a 
dozen on practically even terms. 

The final struggle, among Lord of the 
Vale (117 lbs.), Hurstbourne (121), Sav- 
able (119), and Dazzling (116), was des- 
perate, and Savable just managed to beat 
Lord of the Vale. Where the bunch 
straightened out in the last quarter Shaw 
took Dazzling straight across the path of 
Trish Lad, which, together with the top 
weight (130) he was asked to carry, seemed 
too much of a handicap for this great colt. 
The time, 1.14, was rather slow under the 
conditions, although 1-5 of a second faster 
than the record made by Potomae in 1890 
over the full Futurity course of six fur- 
longs. Yankee’s great time of last year 
(1.09 1-5, carrying 119 pounds) was made 
over the old Futurity course, which was 
170 feet short of the full six furlongs, as 
it had been since 1892. The best time 
made over the short course, previous to the 
record established by Yankee, was 1.10 by 
Ogden (115) in 1896, and by Ballyhoo Bey 
(112) in 1900. 


Hell After daily evidence of the 
Paved With great service rendered by the 
Gone Jockey Club, I have no liking 
Intentions speak ? : 5 


to criticize the work of the 
race stewards of their appointing. Yet 
no doubt exists in my mind that the stew- 
ards of the season have been too indulgent 
to the jockeys. The gentlemen who oc- 
cupy the stewards’ box bear the responsi- 
bility of the day’s honest racing. It is a 
heavy responsibility, but it should be ap- 
proached fearlessly. There can, of course, 
be no question as to the integrity of the 
gentlemen who have occupied the stewards’ 
box this season, or of their sincere sym- 
pathy with clean sport; yet, it cannot be 
denied that there have been “ doings” on 
the track which deserved official consid- 
eration, and were passed over in silence. 
By way of concrete example there was 
that ride of Blue Girl by Turner in the 
Flying Handicap on the Sheepshead Bay 
track. Aside from the fact that a great 
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filly undoubtedly lost a race through 
wretched riding, is the unfortunate in- 
fluence which such unearned indulgence 
has upon jockeys generally. Turner varies 
in his performances. At his best, perhaps 
none is better, and at his worst, few are 
so execrable. I do not say his intentions 
with Blue Girl were not of the best; hell, 
as we have all heard, is paved with good 
intentions. ITlis riding may have been his 
best possible on that day, but it certainly 
was so miserable as to merit official notice 
and punishment. 

If the plea of good intention was not so 
often entered and accepted in favor of 
jockeys and motormen, there would not be 
so many charges of fraud, or so many 
trolley accidents. Stewards are prone too 
much to give a jockey tho benefit of the 
doubt; he ought to be held to a strict ae- 
counting for every bit of riding that 
raises query as to intent. Owners should 
be held accountable as well for the in and 
out running of their stables. 


Gums Among other excellent inno- 
apes 8 my vations made at Saratoga by 
‘Up to e ini ee aie 

Stewarés Mr. Whitney was one calling 


for the respectful attitude of 
jockeys toward employers and club racing 
officials. Let us hope that the Jockey Club 
and racing organizations generally will 
support this very much desired readjust- 
ment, for the American jockey needs dis- 
ciplining, and needs it very badly. He has 
reached a point where he is well nigh in- 
sufferable. Instead of a respectful and 
obedient employé as he should be, and as 
he once was, he has become a swaggering, 
vain, disrespectful young cub that should 
be brought to his senses speedily and ener- 
getically. He has conceived the idea that 
there is no limit to the liberties he may 
take; and unfortunately his idea comes 
very near being correct, for stewards ap- 
pear really to stand in awe of a prominent 
jockey and permit him to do almost any- 
thing. Were this not so, several prominent 
jockeys at Saratoga and at Sheepshead 
Bay would have been set on the ground. 
The insolence of the jockey dates’ from 
the beginning of his increase in salary, 
which has attained a figure beyond all rea- 
sonable value. 
These are matters entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the stewards of the Jockey 
Club and should have much closer and 


more intelligent supervision than hitherto. 
Not only should respect and obedience be 
demanded of the jockey, but his contracts 
should be considered void without the in- 
dorsement of the Jockey Club; and no 
jockey should be permitted to make a con- 
tract with a bookmaker or that class of 
gamblers who come under the head of 
plungers, whose stables are of no conse- 
quence,-and who seek control of a jockey 
obviously and notoriously for gambling 
purposes only. 


Moderate Priced This has been indeed a sea- 


a son in which cheap or mod- 
ucce ; : 

Two-Year-Olds rate price d yearlings have 
of 1902 turned out the more im- 


portant factors of the rac- 
ing. There has not been a year within my 
recollection when so many expensive year- 
lings, costing from $2,500 to $5,000 each, 
have failed of attaining prominence, if not 
eash. The other feature of this somewhat 
perplexing season is the decidedly gratify- 
ing fact that the horses most prominent 
in the classic events were bred by our 
leading turf men for their own stables. 
For example, Mr. Belmont’s fine brace of 
two-year-olds, Mizzen and Lord of the 
Vale, as well as Fire Eater, are all of his 
own breeding. Irish Lad, Mexican, and 
Aceful were bred by John E. Madden; 
Dazzling by Mr. Keene; Payne by Mr. 
Whitney. 

We can stand with complacency the fail- 
ure of the high priced yearlings to make 
good their purchase money, with such evi- 
dence of the steady, if slow; building of 
the native bred thoroughbred. 

Every year has provided instances. of 
moderate priced yearlings which developed 
into notable winners, and of high priced 
yearlings of which nothing was heard ever 
after, but this year has produced some 
startling examples. Chief among _ these 
was Savable, son of the great Salvator, 
bred by. Mr. J. B. Haggin at Rancho del 
Paso Stud-in California. This colt was 
bought as a yearling at Haggin’s sale for 
$550 by Patrick Dunne, who raced him 
until just prior to the Saratoga meeting, 
when he was purchased (for $20,000 it has 
been said, though unofficially) by his pres- 
ent owner, John A. Drake, also owner of 
the Chicago Derby winner, Wyeth. To 
Mr. Haggin comes the real glory of the 
year; in the Futurity his original nomina- 
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tions amounted to almost 25 per cent. of 
the entire entry. 

The best two-year-olds of the year are 
accounted to be Mizzen, Lord of the Vale, 
Savable, Aceful, and Irish Lad. Among 
these, the best one would be a difficult 
choice and none are of the class led last 
year by Yankee. Many pick Irish Lad, 
some Aceful, and others Savable; my 
choice would be the Whitney and Duryez 
stable with Aceful slightly preferred. 

Altogether, the two-year-olds of 1902 rep- 
resent some very costly failures; probably 
never has one year contained so many. 

Of the fillies, Mr. William C. Whitney’s 
Girdle, bred by J. B. Haggin, seems to me 
to be the best, with Dazzling second. 
Among the surprises of the season none 
was greater than attended the sale of 
Heno for $7,500 at auction. 


Major The three-year-olds are also 
ooo to be recorded with disap- 
pa pointment, for of the very 


brilliant array of last year, 
including Nasturium, Yankee, Endurance- 
by-Right, Blue Girl, Heno, Arsenal, Pen- 
teeost, Goldsmith, and Hatasoo, only Blue 
Girl has made any disclosure of speed ap- 
proaching what she promised as a two- 
year-old in 1901. 

But Major Daingerfield has raised the 
class to distinction by his courageous per- 
formances—the last one being the win- 
ning of the Annual Champion race (two 
miles and a quarter) at Sheepshead, on a 
muddy track in 3.58, or within two-fifths 
of a second of David Garrick’s record of 
two years ago. As a two-year-old Major 
Daingerfield made no sensation and beside 
the Yankee-Blue Girl class was accounted 
of small worth. But he has proved to be 
the champion of the year, with the Brook- 
lyn Derby, Realization, Tidal Stakes, and 
Annual Champion to his eredit. In this 
three-year-old and in Gold Cure, General 
MacLewee has a famous pair of racers. 


McKerron Jlowever insistently it is claimed 

— that his rivals were not in con- 
mateur a 

eaitber dition, sportsmen agree that Mr. 


I. K. Devereux’s great trotter, 
John E. MeKerron, is entitled to the ama- 
teur championship honors of the season; 
not only by the winning of the Boston Cup 
which conveyed the honor, but beeause of 
the decisive character of his victory and 
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his season’s work. McKerron is a great 
trotter, the smoothest and steadiest on 
the amateur track, as was convincingly 
demonstrated at Cleveland on September 
5th by defeating both The Monk and Lord 
Derby in two heats out of three (time, 
2.074 and 2.08). From the ease and 
strength with which MeKerron moved it 
looked as though he could have beaten 
those figures by several seconds. The time, 
indeed, was slower than had been pre- 
viously made by any one of the three con- 
testants. Lord Derby has a record of 
2.064. Mr. C. K. Billing’s great trotter, 
The Monk, had previously beaten Lord 
Derby at Readville, Mass., lowering his 
mark to 2.053. Following Cleveland Lord 
Derby beat The Monk in 2.06. Although 
there seems room for question of suprem- 
acy as between Lord Derby and The Monk, 
despite recent trials the Cleveland race 
rather suggests McKerron to be too strong 
for either one of the others. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s’ Boralma 
(2.07) must also be taken into considera- 
tion notwithstanding his defeat by Lord 
Derby at Hartford. Boralma apparently 
has been campaigned too steadily and was 
out of condition at Hartford, being rough- 
gaited and stale. <A good rest will do this 
horse a lot of good, for there is no doubt 
of his being in this class. 


Two-Minute Among the professionals, Cres- 


Trotter ceus and The Abbot are taking 
Below the : ° 
Sesteen it more slowly than heretofore 
and are rounding into form 
gradually. The Abbot has not shown 


symptoms of the break down predicted in 
1901, and Cresceus has given promise of at 
least equalling his last year’s form, for 
already he has trotted a mile in 2.043. It 
may not be that Cresceus will be able this 
year to lower his own world’s record of 
2.02: for a mile, but if he fails it is sure 
that no other living horse will reach the 
coveted mark. It is certainly not within 
the reach of The Abbot, nor of any of those 
doing so well on the amateur track. If it 
is not Cresceus, the long looked for two 
minute trotter is still below the horizon. 


Another Star The pacers set out record- 
for the making early this year. Dan 
Seaeen Patch, that altogether re- 
Family spe) a Eee 


markable son of a remarkable 
and famous father (Joe Patchen, 2.014), 




















has been touching so near Star Pointer’s 
world record of 1.59}, that unless the un- 
foreseen happens the season of 1902 will 
close with a new champion. Beginning in 
the early part of August, Dan Patch on 
the famous Columbus track beat the 
record of his distinguished father, by pac- 
ing a mile in 2.003. It was on this same 
track, by the way, that Star Pointer and 
Cresceus established their world’s records. 
Later in the month, at Providence, R. L., 
Dan Patch beat his own record by pacing a 
mile in 1.593; in the first week of Septem- 
ber at Philadelphia, on a slow track, he 
again did a mile in two minutes flat. Such 
a series is unusual, and seem preliminary 
to a sensational performance. 

It is both an interesting and a curious 
fact that a great many of the prominent 
pacers of the year are by trotting bred 
Unaccountably the great pacers ap- 
pear to have fallen short as sires. Star 
Pointer, for example, has no progeny that 
gives indication of sustaining the fame of 
the father. It is a puzzling situation and 
one which has set horsemen to thinking. 


sires. 


Laying A great deal of discussion has en- 
Up sued this year on the question of 
Heats jaying heats in trotting races 

aying up heats in tr g ; 
and a strong and much to the point letter 
from Mr. Lawson was made public on the 
subject at the time he withdrew Boralma 
for the season after the Lord Derby race. 
Support, it is true, has rallied to the sys- 
tem of laying up heats, but it comes most 
largely from the gambling element which 
follows the circuit. Perhaps it includes 
some owners of small stables. It is per- 
fectly true, as Mr. Lawson asserts, that 
combinations are made against the best 
entry in a race, through the system of 
laying up heats, so that a comparatively 
fresh horse is against the victim in every 
one of five heats. This is unfair, of 
course, and a decidedly dangerous thing to 
permit; it may and it frequently does lead 
directly to dishonest racing. 

The National Trotting Association for- 
bids it and the judges of the circuit, for 
the most part, are promptly penalizing 
those who attempt this method of keeping 
a superior animal from winning. Strict 
measures are as much needed on the ama- 
teur trotting track as on any other, be- 
cause of a ring of small gamblers who 
follow the circuit persistently. 
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Mediocre Outside of Saratoga, the usual 
Polo eclat has not attended the polo 
Prevailed : . > 
playing this year. Perhaps the 

English experience prematurely uncorked 
the season’s spirits; perhaps impoverish- 
ment of the playing first class, through tem- 
porary retirement of some of its members, 
is accountable; at least the quality of play 
was decidedly mediocre. Even the cham- 
pionship tournament at Saratoga, which 
was far and away the most brilliant event 
of the season, showed an average play im- 
pressively inferior to that of the previous 
year. Others may have their reasons for 
this state of affairs, but to my mind, ex- 
planation is to be found in the lack of club 
loyalty which has prevailed among players 
of the first class for the last half dozen 
years and thereby neutralized effort to de- 
velop club teams of a high grade. 

Newspaper reporters frequently refer to 
Mr. George Gould as having done well by 
American polo in getting together the 
Lakewood team; and he has served the 
game, but not by collecting a champion 
four of non-residents at the expense of 
other clubs to which the men naturally be- 
longed. With his money and own activity 
in the game, Mr. Gould’s influence could 
become a powerful factor in building up 
club teams and club rivalry, and I hope to 
see his energy directed to this really bene- 
ficial end, rather than to the making of a 
single team of stars for personal glorifica- 
tion. The greatest service Mr. Gould has 
rendered American polo is in putting into 
the saddle his two sons, who are among the 
most promising of the youngster players. 

In one way the season has been emi- 
nently suecessful. It brought out more 
second and third class men than last 
year, and the form of the third class ap- 
pears to me to have bettered to a greater 
degree than that of the second. For ex- 
ample, the improvement of that group of 
comparative beginners around Seabright, 
who divide themselves into the Rumson 
and Freebooter teams, of those at the 
Country Club of Westchester, of Squadron 
A players, and that newest batch of re- 
cruits from Philadelphia, was notable and 
encouraging. These are mostly third 
raters, yet, in accordance with their lights, 
they have, in my opinion, made the best 
showing of the season. This is very signifi- 
cant, and shows that the game is building 
from the ground up, as it properly should. 
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The second class, which performed for 
the most part at Narragansett and at New- 
port, contains some fairly good and prom- 
ising players. But the form shown in the 
games {1 witnessed: was only .occasionally 
at its best,,. At Newport es egially a hurly 
burly sortba pay twas inftlved in! quite 
removed from skilful polo and that did 
not do some of the, men justice: Practi- 
cally, the burden Newport play rested 
upon a new and different lot from those 
we have been accustomed to see there. 


Newporta And this brings to mind the 
Sporting change Newport is undergoing. 
et te years ago it was the sum- 
mer rendezvous of sportsmen; this year 
I was amazed on reckoning up the absen- 
tees. The emptiness and boredom of the 
life fashionable has had its effect; no real 
man can stand it for long, and so the class 
who were once its life and strength are 
gradually dropping away, and Newport is 
being handed over to teas and monkey 
dinners and bridge whist. 

This year the lawn tennis tournament 
was brilliant, but there were no pony races, 
no automobile racing, no coaching, very 
little golf, very little yacht racing, large 
fleet of steam yachts, used chiefly as res- 
taurants, and a horse show which had the 
element of something worth while had Mr. 
Frank Ware’s judgment prevailed. 

In a sporting sense Newport is a de- 
cadent. 


Mr.Larned It is rather late to refer to the 
Worthy of jawn tennis championship, and I 
MTs do 20 only to make the oppor- 
tunity of commenting on the splendid de- 
fense made by Mr. W. A. Larned, and on 
the high class play and the sportsmanly 
demeanor which characterized the Doherty 
brothers throughout the tournament. 

The sting of defeat would be little in 
losing to such sportsmen as these two Eng- 
lishmen proved; and the vanquished Mr. 
R. F. Doherty, on publicly offering con- 
gratulations to Mr. Larned on the conclu- 
sion of their match, received nearly as 
much applause as the victor. 

Both the Dohertys showed form greatly 
improved over what they had exhibited at 
Bay Ridge, while Mr. Larned’s display was 
the very ‘best he has ever given. Mr. 
Larned proved, in fact, a revelation even 
to his friends, for in no previous match 









had he ever shown the masterful headwork 
with which he played at Newport. I have 
seen him in periods of greater brilliancy 
than any he disclosed at Newport, but I 
have never seen him reveal such a sus- 
tained effort of combined” brilliancy and 
judgment. No American ever*played so 
overwhelming a game as Mr. Larned put 
up against the Englishmen, nor has 
America ever crowned a champion more 
worthy of his title. All honor to Mr. 
Larned, who not only overcame the Eng- 
lishman, but overcame his own tendency to 
erratic performance; and the latter was 
the greater achievement. 

It is not easy to classify Mr. Whitman. 
Before the match he was considered the 
most skilful and dependable player this 
country has developed, but he proved a 
broken reed. That he was not at his best 
in his match with Mr. R. F. Doherty was 
obvious, but how much of his unfitness was 
due to physical disability and how much to 
disquietude of mind, is not easy to decide. 
Mr. Whitman ean play better tennis than 
he showed against Mr. Doherty, but 
whether he can play enough better to beat 
the game Mr. Larned showed against Mr. 
Doherty, or the latter played against his 
conqueror, must remain undetermined. 
Mr. Doherty, who played against them 
both, regards Mr. Larned as the stronger; 
and his judgment should be final. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the tournament was the surprisingly 
strong form of Mr. R. P. Huntington, who 
ten or twelve years ago was of the first 
flight of American players. He beat Mr. 
R. D. Little in straight sets, and kept Mr. 
Whitman very busy for four sets. Another 
excellent showing was made by Mr. L. E. 
Ware, who beat Dr. Pim in straight sets, 
but was outclassed by Mr. H. L. Doherty. 
Ware is one of those players who four or 
five years ago gave great promise, which he 
has never fulfilled. Praiseworthy showing, 
too, was made by Mr. Richard Stevens 
against the younger Doherty, and by Mr. 
W. J. Clothier against the older English- 
man. 

Two distinct disappointments of the sea- 
son was the poor play of Mr. Dwight 
Davis, who defaulted in the championship, 
and the apparent stay in the progression 
of Mr. Beals Wright, who does not seem 
to be so good this year as he was last. The 
measure of the Western game was taken 
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by Mr. Harold Hackett, who, at Niagara, 
defeated Mr. Kreigh Collins, the Western 
champion, in straight sets. 

The doubles championship, of course, 
was won by the Doherty brothers, and only 
for the great labors of Ward would have 
been won easier. The character of this 
match at Newport was the same as that at 
Say Ridge, the Americans’ brilliancy being 
entirely out paced by the steady all-round 
play of the Englishmen. 


Improvement The quality of the shooting 
oo ei in the matches of the Na- 
atio € . . RE: , 
cenaaiion tional Rifle Association at 
Marksmanship Sea Girt last month was 


a decided improvement on 
those of last year; but there is no getting 
away from the fact that the average marks- 
manship remains quite below what it 
should be. There is no cause for pride in 
the majority of scores, notwithstanding 
the fact that the New York team captured 
the Hilton $3,000 Rifle Trophy with a 
record score of 1,138 out of a possible 1,260 
points. This was, perhaps, the best team 
work of the week, but really the only fine 
shooting was done by Private Horace E. 
Bell, a member of the First New Jersey, 
who scored twelve consecutive bulls at 
1,000 yards, making a total of 136 out of a 
possible 150 points. 

Generally speaking, the shooting at 200 
and 500 yards was fair, rather good than 
fair at 200 yards, but at and above 500 
yards its quality fell off, and at 1,000 it 
was decidedly poor. The revolver shoot 
was won by Light Battery A, the winner 
getting 540 out of a possible 750. The 
winner of the Leach Cup, out of forty-one 
competitors, at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, 
could get no better than 59 out of a pos- 
sible 75. 

For the individual championship, at 200, 
300, 500, 600, 800, and 1,000 yards, 189 out 
of 210 was the best seore among forty- 
seven competitors. The most notable de- 
ficiencies in the match were the very few 
“ possibles,” or top score, made. Not a 
single possible was made at 1,000 yards; 
only one at 800; two at 600,.and but seven- 
teen at 500 yards. The average marks- 
manship of the meet was about 80 per 
cent., which is by no means a credit to 
American marksmanship as reflected by 
the National Rifle Association. The fall- 


ing off in the last thirty years is marked 
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and by no means pleasing. The scores of 
both the English and Canadians have been 
much ahead of this showing; yet ours are 
better than they were last year, and that 
is some cause for encouragement. 


Strained at 
the Mountain, 
Brought Forth 
a Mouse 


The latest rules revision by 
the Football Rules Commit- 
tee reminds me of the storied 
king, who marched his men 
up the hill and then marched them down 
again. 

Those who are interested in the detail 
of the changes can read them in the Spald- 
ing Guide, just issued; for the rest, suffice 
it to say that the Committee progressed 
without accident through its usual intel- 
lectual practise in etymology, syntax, and 
prosody, enlivened by a short signal drill 
in punctuation to relieve legislative tra- 
vail. These labors resulted in a series of 
minor changes, which for the most part 
concern themselves with lessening the pen- 
alties for various playing misdemeanors. 
An entirely new rule was introduced or- 
dering teams to change sides of the grid- 
iron after each goal. It is not true, 
however, as rumored, that the Committee 
debated two hours on the advisability of 
a rule making it obligatory, under penalty 
of game forfeiture, upon the defending 
side to keep its half of the field sponged 
dry of puddles, and picked clean of burrs 
and rude, hard earthern lumps. 

There are two very important and ag- 
gressive elements of football play, which 
friends of the game had hoped would re- 
ceive the Committee’s serious considera- 
tion, viz.: (1) Side line coaching; (2) 
number of men allowed back of attacking 
line before the ball is snapped. But the 
most this Committee found time and in- 
clination to do was to indite the following 
innocuous declaration: 

The Football Rules Committee feels that 
side line coaching is harmful to the best in- 
terests of the game, and should be viewed as 
thoroughly underhand and unsportsmanlike 
conduct. 


Which, considering the sole legislative 
sare of the game to be in the hands of this 
Committee, is an altogether amusing and 
entirely fruitless composition. 

Needless to add that sportsmen are 
greatly disappointed in the Committee’s 
failure to grapple fearlessly with so seri- 
ous a menace to the game’s health, and 
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deal with it unequivocally. The personnel 
of the Committee gave us the right to ex- 
pect better of it. One good thing it did 
at its last tea was to prohibit, under pen- 
alty of five yards, the running out onto the 
field of water-carrying coachers’ messen- 


gers. 


Excellent The football season appears to 
Playing promise well, and from all direc- 
ote tions come reports of an average 
return of seasoned players and a satisfac- 
tory amount of new material. Of the 
larger universities, Yale seems to have a 
generous proportion of its most important 
players back again. 

The fallacy of a preliminary season has 
been learned by practically all the leading 
universities, East and West; particularly 
in the Middle West, where hitherto a very 
carly preliminary season has been the rule. 
Nearly all have abandoned the extra period 
as useless and harmful. Pennsylvania, 
alone among the large universities, still 
clings to the preliminary season, and this 
year has even returned to its custom of 
four or five years ago by taking the full 
month very generally condemned. I ven- 
ture to say that Pennsylvania will lose 
more than it will profit by those four weeks 
of additional training. The other univer- 
sities will be content with the one week im- 
mediately previous to the college opening. 

We are again promised a professional 
league this season, and I hope the long de- 
layed scheme will materialize. A profes- 
sional league is a needed ‘institution. It 
will supply an outlet for that class of 
athletes who desire to put their athletic 
ability on a paying basis. It is sincerely 
hoped that the project is not the myth it 
has hitherto turned out to be. 


Public After an unusual season of rain, 
a which caused great anxiety 
Slaughter “Ong the sportsmen as to its 
of Game effect on fledging game birds, 

very encouraging reports come 
from the West and the North on the sea- 
son’s outlook. This is especially true of 
duck, which in the North and Middle West 
are reported more plentiful than for sev- 
eral seasons. Unquestionably this is due to 
the efforts being made to check spring 
shooting and nest robbing for eggs by the 
Indians and the market hunter. Half a 
dozen years ago it looked as though the 
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end of duck shooting was near, but be- 
sause of the endeavors of the game pro- 
tective associations throughout the coun- 
try and of individuals, a gratifying check 
has been administered to the slaughter. 
Indeed, public sentiment is turning 
against spring duck shooting and general 
slaughter; from the present outlook I feel 
it will not be long before even so unsym- 
pathetic an official as Governor Odell 
throws his influence on the side of the 
sportsman and game protection rather 
than on the side of the market hunter and 
game slaughter, as he now does. 

The hardihood of the prairie chicken is 
surprising, and though it continues to 
withdraw westward, yet in the Dakotas, 
and even farther West, this famous bird 
still supplies good sport. 

Through the Middle West—Minnesota, 
Michigan, Missouri, Iowa—quail are re- 
ported up to the average, while all through 
the Middle Northwest, the grouse promises 
better than usual. 

Snipe are also reported in good condi- 
tion. 

From Canada comes assurance of excel- 
lent shooting. Quite the reverse are the 
reports which come from England, where 
it is said that the rain and cold have very 
seriously affected the supply of birds. Yet 
the situation is probably not so bad as now 
reported; the grouse season which was 
prophesied a failure owing to the more 
than usual prevalance of disease on the 
Scotch moors, turned out a fairly good one. 
But it is true that the season in partridge 
and pheasant shooting, which began Sep- 
tember 1st, will not be of the best. 


Late Salmon fishing was unusually late 
Salmon §=in opening this season, due to the 
page SA very remarkable period of rain 

and sustained cold which spread 


- over the English speaking section of the 


world. So late was the opening, in fact, 
that anglers who went to their usual Can- 
adian rivers were delayed several weeks be- 
fore they could do any fishing, while the 
muddy and rapidly flowing streams, com- 
bined with the height of the water, blinded 
the early fish to the anglers’ flies. Thus, 
those who went to Canada in the early sea- 
son had poor fishing, while those who went 
late reported very good sport. 

The Ristigouche Club members particu- 
larly report excellent sport. The same is 
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true of those who went late to the Grand 
Cascapedia River. The record catch on 
the Cascapedia this year was probably 
made by Mrs. E. W. Davis, of Providence, 
R. I. who killed a salmon weighing 43 
pounds; I have heard of nofte'bigger this 
year. 


Olympian Those whé wish well’ by the 
Games Olympian Games, and they num- 


toll ber all American’ sportsmen, 
Midway earnestly hope that the Commit- 


tee now touring Europe in its 
interests, will not forget their classical 
reading, and seek to make an Athletic 
Midway out of these traditional games. 
There is significance in the retention of 
the original simple programme, signifi- 
cance, and sentiment. Both have been re- 
spected at the two previous meetings, at 
Athens and in Paris, and it will be a dis- 
tinctly regrettable innovation if the local 
committee at Chicago departs from the 
classical and accepted interpretation. 
The Olympian Games need no side 
shows. 


Practical That is a thoroughly practical 
Automobile test which the Automobile Club 
-_ is inaugurating on October 9th 
with the run to Boston. It is to be first of 
all a reliability run and will not err on the 
side of the extreme severity which marked 
the attempt to reach Chicago, nor on the 
side of the laxity of last year’s go-as-you- 
please trip to Buffalo. 

Those who are concerned with automo- 
biles are deeply interested in this run, and 
the club’s wisdom in making it a genuine 
working test is applauded. There will be 
limitation of speed; average speed in ex- 
cess of fifteen miles will not be permitted; 
no traveling blacksmith shops, with dupli- 
eates of every piece of machinery in the 
vehicle, are to be permitted; every entry is 
to be started out as under the conditions 
of an ordinary trip—an average owner 
with simply the usual tools for the break 
downs that are apt to happen. 

It has been demonstrated that those one 
hundred mile runs are too short to make 
any practicable test, and the fact that a 
vehicle may go at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour on a spurt gives no assurance of 
its reliability for a several days’ journey; 
hence the value of the approaching test. 
It is interesting, by the by, to follow the 





conquering way of the automobile. Mail 
collecting and delivery by automobiles is 
more or less familiar to most of us, but 
out in Wisconsin there is a milkman who 
has turned his automobilezinto a delivery 
cart, and is making mon@y on the experi- 
ment. 

The most recent record is a mile in 1.073 
on the Brighton Beach running track, by a 
steam carriage built by Mr. George Can- 
non, a Harvard student. The vehicle is 
not beautiful, but went a mile faster than 
any steam automobile ever went before. 


Stocking the Thanks to the generosity of 
Adirondacks \{r, William C. Whitney, the 
with Elk ° a 
and Moose experiment of stocking the 
Adirondacks with moose and 
elk in their wild state has begun. Last 
month two bull moose and four cows were 
brought from Ontario, where they had been 
captured, and liberated in the mountains 
near Uncus Pond. This is the first tan- 
gible result of the commendable efforts set 
on foot two years ago for the purpose of 
restocking the Adirondacks with the ani- 
mals which once upon a time, in the long 
ago, flourished there in natural state. 
Whether or no moose will breed in the 
North Woods remains to be seen; but that 
does not lessen the credit due those who by 
their active interest have at least made 
experimentation possible. 

The first herd of elk in the general 
scheme of restocking the Adirondacks was 
also turned loose some few weeks ago. 
These were given to the Fish, Forest and 
Game Association by Mr. Whitney for this 
purpose. More and more of the North 
Woods region should be reclaimed by the 
State Forestry Commission. 


Extending Speaking of forest reserves re- 


National §=minds me that a splendid step 
nen has been taken recently toward 
Reserve : ¢ E 


increasing their extent and value 
by the enlargement of the Big Horn Forest 
Reserve in Sheridan County, Wyoming, 
and the creation of the Yellowstone Forest 
Reserve in Big Horn County, same state. 
As these additional reserves adjoin the 
Yellowstone National Park, the assurance 
of added protection to the game of that 
district, and particularly to the elk, which 
sorely need it, is very pleasing. It is the 
beginning of what we hope may come to be 
a system of game refuges. 
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HE recent action of the Associated 
Cricket Clubs of Philadelphia in 
deciding to send a representative 
Philadelphia team to England in 1903, 
makes the present season a peculiarly 
interesting one. There are a number of 
young and promising players whose 
chances of gaining one of the coveted 
places will depend entirely on their form 
of 1903. Five years have already gone 
since English first class cricket was 
matched against American; and the Asso- 
ciated Clubs in taking such early and de- 
cided action have made a wise decision. 
American cricketers, though widely scat- 
tered, form, in the East at least, a sort 
of guild or brotherhood. In process of 
time, having met on the field with pleasant 
frequency, they know about what is to be 
expected of one another. A bowler has 
studied the strong and weak points of the 
batsmen he has to cope with, and a bats- 
man learns by experience the wiles of each 
bowler he has to face. The new wrinkles 
of the more strenuous professional con- 
tests of England and Australia can be 
learned in a superficial way, it is true, 
from the teams which visit us in the 
autumn. But the lessons are much more 
likely to be well learned by means of the 
experiences of a foreign tour, in which 
English cricketers are met on their own 
grounds. Our batsmen who find the old 
orthodox strokes good enough to get runs 
against the bowlers they meet, will not be 
at pains to learn new ones; and bowlers 
who are successful in the good old way, will 
make none of the costly experiments some- 
times necessary abroad. American cricket 
thus left to itself is thus inclined to travel 
ina rut. We have no batsmen who take the 
chances habitually run by the best ama- 
teurs abroad. A great English player re- 
cently said that what made the foremost 
Australian batsmen so wonderfully good, 
was their eonstant endeavor to invent and 
and practise new strokes adapted for a 
definite end. There is none of that prog- 
ress with us. Our batsmen improve in 
accuracy indeed, but improvement in 
method is likely to be discountenanced by 
both our amateur and professional. schools 


ANOTHER CRICKET INVASION 
; OF ENGLAND 


By JOHN A. LESTER 


of cricket. Again, we have no lob bowler. 
All American cricketers regretted that Mr. 
Jephson was unable to accompany the Eng- 
lish team which played here last autumn; 
but those who had a prospect of play- 
ing him comforted themselves with the 
thought that their chances of run getting 
were increased. For there is no doubt 
that a good lob bowler would reap a rich 
harvest among us. The trick, too, of bowl- 
ing overhand leg breaks with the fielders 
on the leg side, which has proved so suc- 
cessful recently in England, has not yet 
reached our shores. The reason in all these 
eases is plain—we have not felt the need 
for change; we have got on well enough. 
The best way to bring the latest methods 
into our cricket, as the Committee of the 
Associated Clubs well knows, is by means 
of another tour abroad. 

One would be rash to predict what the 
success of the 1903 team in England will 
be. In 1897 the Philadelphians, playing 
the best of the English counties, did not 
make an enviable record. Unaccountably 
poor fielding, and an unfortunate accident 
which placed the captain, Mr. G. S. Patter- 
son, hors de combat for some of the most 
important games, had most to do with the 
unsatisfactory results. And there are in- 
deed some difficulties which an American 
team abroad has to cope with, which no 
mere good luck can offset. The hard work 
of cricket, day after day, soon tells upon 
players whose matches at home seldom ex- 
tend over more than six hours. Play upon 
grounds where the light and the peculiari- 
ties of the wicket are entirely strange, is 
far different from home play. Witness the 
easy victories over the Australians in 1893 
and 1896 for instance, our teams having 
won here at home over elevens which they 
could hardly hope to beat abroad. The 
present season will determine whether, out 
of the young players at hand, there are 
those who can fill the weak places of the 
team of 1897. 

The first time that Philadelphians were 
matched against the best cricketers of 
England was in that year. On the occa- 
sion of previous invasions of England by 
our cricketers, matches were made with 
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amateur teams only; and it was thought 
that, as a result of these tours, we might 
have a try at bigger game. So in 1897 we 
were in the somewhat anomalous position 
of a purely amateur team matched against 
the first class counties, whose elevens are 
composed mostly of professionals. It was 
evident that we were not a match for 
the best of the countries. With our full 
strength in the field we could play’a good 
game with counties of the type of War- 
wickshire, which are first class but seldom 
in the running for the championship. In- 
deed the matter of the schedule of games 
to be played in England, which never pre- 
sents any difficulties to an Australian 
team, must be settled in our case in refer- 
ence to our own strength. But there can 
be no doubt that the greater benefit to 
American cricket will come from tackling 
the full strength of the county teams, if 
the English authorities can spare the dates 
on their already crowded schedules. The 
advantage of a hard summer’s play abroad 
against the best players to be met, can be 
seen, for instance, in the rapid improve- 
ment of some of the members of the 1897 
team. Witness the wonderful form dis- 
played by Mr. Fred Bates of Germantown 
since his return, and the much improved 
bowling of Mr. P. H. Clark of the same 
club. 

The International matches of last au- 
tumn were encouraging in one particular 
especially. They showed that the young 
players whose performances earned them 
the recognition of the selecting committee, 
were exactly such as might be expected to 
strengthen the weak places of the team of 
1897. It was not wise for that team to sail 
for England with only one wicket-keeper. 
Brilliant as Mr. Ralston was he could not 
be expected to take the fast bowling on 
which we chiefly relied, throughout the 
hard schedule we had before us. The in- 
juries which at last compelled him to 
stand out, and obliged us to cable home for 
a new wicket-keeper, were inevitable, and 
should have been foreseen. Next year the 
selecting committee will have in Mr. J. H. 
Seattergood and Mr. Jordan two men well 
able to do all the work of the tour behind 
the stumps. Mr. Jordan’s performance at 
Manheim last year, on the occasion of his 
first appearance as a representative inter- 
national player, could hardly have been 
improved. Another defect in the 97 team 


was that it included no lefthanded bowler. 
Mr. Willard Graham of the Belmont Club 
was chosen last autumn for the Colts, and 
at Wissahickon on a softish wicket the 
Englishmen found him extremely difficult 
to play. Chosen for the second test match, 
he did not come off, and showed that he had 
a good deal to learn in accuracy and pitch. 
But with the improvement the present sea- 
son should bring, he ought to be a very 
strong candidate for a place on the Inter- 
national team next year. Again, our bat- 
ting in 1897, particularly toward the end 
of the side, was weak and uncertain. If 
there is one point in which the next rep- 
resentative Philadelphia team should cer- 
tainly surpass the last one, it is in uniform- 
ity and consistency of batting. In bowling, 
the burden will still fall upon the shoul- 
ders of Messrs. King and Clark; but it is 
quite possible to put together, at least on 
paper, a far stronger batting side. An- 
other of the Colts who won his first Inter- 
national selection last year, was Mr. C. C. 
Morris; and his play in all three games 
justifies the hope of great things. Mr. 
Morris is in his second year at Haverford 
College; and with the intelligent training 
which he will get there, he should leave a 
powerful and finished batsman. Mr. R. D. 
Brown, who scored a century against the 
Englishmen at Manheim last year, and Mr. 
Noble, both of the Germantown Club, 
would also add to the batting strength of 
the new team. 

Philadelphia cricket is recruited from 
the schools and the junior membership of 
the clubs. Cricketers take a long time to 
come to maturity; and of batsmen in par- 
ticular, there are few good ones who have 
not been carefully trained at an early age. 
It is imperative, therefore, to foster 
cricket among the young membership at 
the clubs, and in the schools. The clubs, 
those of Philadelphia at least, are gener- 
ous in the care and attention they bestow 
on the juniors, as they are called. The 
youngsters are placed under competent 
coaches who get them started in the right 
direction. The promising junior is care- 
fully watched by the club coach, given a 
chance as occasion may offer in second 
eleven games, and gradually works his way 
to recognition. A few years ago the Inter- 
academic Athletic Association of Philadel- 
phia added cricket to its list of competitive 
sports; and some of the schools which 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 
eae Special offer. 2u;'ctit ts se osteo Sone and Pasa Cream 

aise io samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 5, 

mae. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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comprise the association are beginning to 
prove fertile training grounds for future 
international players. Ample facilities are 
provided at schools like William Penn 
Charter, Haverford Grammar School, and 
De Lancey, for the careful training of 
bowlers and batsmen, long before the grass 
has grown green or smooth enough for 
the big clubs to fling open their gates. 
There were the past winter, in or about 
Philadelphia, at least five such indoor 
training places for young cricketers. The 
Interacademic outdoor season is over al- 
most before the Junior Interclub matches 
begin; and the work of the schools is thus 
as it were preparatory to the work of the 
clubs, and is deserving of the warm sup- 
port of all wellwishers of cricket. For it 
is only in Philadelphia that school cricket 
is intimately connected with that of the 
clubs. 

The best of the school cricketers often 
find their way to Haverford College, the 
institution which has done more than any 
other for American cricket. The list of 
fine players trained here who have made 
their names known on both sides of the 
Atlantic would be a substantial one. The 
young cricketer there continues his educa- 
tion under the best conditions possible. 
There is training in a large and well 
lighted cage from Thanksgiving till Easter 
for all who wish it. When spring comes, 
cricket rules supreme in the college ath- 
letics. It would be surprising to learn 
that so large a proportion of students 
could elsewhere in the country be found, 
devoting themselves to anyother one sport, 
as that which is habitually engaged in 
ericket at Haverford. Fresh from their 
winter training, the collegians, by meeting 
the more experienced club elevens before 
they have played themselves into form, are 
often able to win creditable victories; but 
the climax of the season comes with the 
Intercollegiate matches against the uni- 
versity elevens of Harvard and of Pennsyl- 
vania. The game against the latter in 
particular is always certain to furnish 
good sport. 

But the first great achievement of the 
junior during this course of school or 
college training, is to be chosen to play for 
the Colts against the foreign eleven which 
annually visits us in the autumn. Fifteen 


Colts or sometimes more are matched 
against eleven of the visitors. 


The selec- 


tion is the reward of success in the sum- 
mer matches; and if the young player has 
the luck to come off in his first attempt, he 
has a good chance to be chosen for the two 
more important test matches between the 
representative Philadelphia eleven and the 
visitors. Thus the continuous training by 
which an English boy obtains proficiency, 
beginning in his private school, proceeding 
to his public school, thence to his univer- 
sity, so to his county team, and ultimately, 
if the fates be propitious, earning a selec- 
tion for a representative English eleven, 
may in a remote way be paralleled with-us. 
A youngster beginning at his club may 
proceed to a school where there is cricket 
training, then he may continue his prae- 
tise at Haverford or Pennsylvania, and, 
proceeding to the first eleven of his club, 
win his way in the fulness of time to a 
representative Philadelphia team. 

To deliberately advocate such a course 
for an American boy may seem absurd. 
But it is indisputable that one who gets a 
boy, whose home and future lies in Phila- 
delphia, early and deeply interested in 
cricket, is doing him a very great service. 
The boy grows up in an atmosphere of 
clean and wholesome sport, among tra- 
ditions which never permitted and never 
will permit unfair or dishonorable play. 
He need not heed those who tell him he is 
playing a slow game, if he is getting from 
it the physical and moral benefit he seeks; 
for games after all were invented for play- 
ers, not for spectators. He can learn les- 
sons of self control, patience, endurance, 
and perseverance, which he can obtain in 
no other way. Above all, he has a lifelong 
recreation, leading him into pleasant 
places and among pleasant companions, 
which he can enjoy till his hair is white 
and his eye dim. 

To the eye of a novice a sprinter cover- 
ing ten yards a second is simply a human 
being endowed with great speed. He has 
no appreciation of the course of careful 
training which has made every motion of 
the figure, moving so easily and gracefully, 
a second nature. So to the uninitiated, a 
batsman scoring under difficulties, is noth- 
ing but a man with an apparently ample 
bat, occasionally interfering with what a 
critic in Chicago once called “the regular 
and orderly course of the bouncing ball.” 
The long training in the fundamentals of 
defense, the instantaneous accord of hand 
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and eye required to stop the “ regular 
course ” of the fast yorker; the keen watch- 
ing of the bowler’s hand to determine 
which way the “ orderly ball ” will bounce; 
the disastrous experience necessary to 
teach one the dangerslurking in the tempt- 
ing off-ball; the quick dash which converts 
the length ball into the half volley; the 
study and forethought necessary to antici- 
pate and forestall the next plan of the 
bowler; all these are to such a critic things 
signifying nothing. But whether such an 
one would have the same opinion of bowl- 
ing after an hour of “ regular, orderly, and 
bouncing balls ” from Jones or King, is a 
matter which admits of some doubt. It is 
not to novices, indeed, but to cricketers 
who have themselves played other games, 
that the judgment of the sport must be 
left. But this is too late a day to pose 
as an apologist for a sport which has been 
rightly called not a game but an insti- 
tution. 

The notion that baseball and cricket are 
quite incompatible games is largely erro- 
neous. The best school batsmen at cricket 
are often the best batters at baseball. The 
peevish dread that some cricket coaches 
betray that their charges should contract 
the habit of hitting across, because they 
play a few baseball games, and the foolish 
precautions which forbid baseball players 
from touching a cricket bat, often depend 
upon the ignorance of the coaches of games 
outside of their own. The essential thing 
is that a boy shall have mastered the fun- 
damentals of the art in the game in which 
he aims to be proficient, before he con- 
cerns himself with the other. The strokes 
in the two games are so entirely different, 
that there is after all little danger of con- 
fusing them. A really good eye shows it- 
self equally well in the batter’s box and be- 
fore the wickets. The team which won the 
Philadelphia Interacademic championship 
in baseball last year, was practically identi- 
eal with the team which won the same 
championship in wicket. As far as field- 
ing goes, good baseballers are almost nec- 
essarily good cricketers; outfielders have 
the same function in both games; and 
shortstops usually make admirable cover- 
points. Catchers with a little training and 
adaptation sometimes become excellent 
wicket-keepers. 

It might be supposed from the foregoing 
paragraphs that American cricket is con- 


fined to Philadelphia. Such is, however, 
not the case; for there are players of the 
first rank in New York. The clubs in and 
about Boston are legion. Baltimore, too, 
has produced some capital players, though 
the supply of those who must some day 
take their places seems scanty. There has 
been some heavy scoring at times in San 
Francisco, and one can get enjoyable 
cricket on cocoanut matting in Southern 
California. It has indeed been often sug- 
gested that a team chosen to be representa- 
tive of the whole of the United States 
would be the best one to send abroad. But 
the difficulties in the war of such a team 
are very great. Comparison of records is 
entirely misleading, unless the condition 
of the ground and the excellence of the 
bowling or batting are known. Outside of 
Messrs. Cobb and Kelly of New York, who 
are often too good for the best of Phila- 
delphia batsmen, there are very few crick- 
eters within easy reach whose perform- 
ances would warrant their consideration 
for a place on a representative American 
team. Hitherto it has been felt that a 
representative Philadelphia eleven is not 
far from a representative eleven of the 
United States. 

The present season will be one of special 
interest, because it will really decide the 
personnel of the team which will represent 
the United States in England in 1903. 
The games of the Halifax Cup series, will, 
as usual, be the central point of interest 
in the home season about Philadelphia. 
Belmont, the present holders, will have 
their well-known team in the field once 
more. Belmont, when the season is under 
way, is always a hard side to beat. Their 
strength lies chiefiy in their strong attack, 
Mr. J. B. King still holding his place 
at the head of American bowlers. The 
Germantown club will follow the sports- 
manlike precedent it set last year in 
placing two teams in the cup competition. 
This division of forces, while necessarily 
diminishing the club’s chances of winning 
the cup, gives opportunity for the many 
promising players Germantown possesses. 
The Philadelphia club, which last year was 
not particularly successful in cup matches, 
will be strengthened by one or two new 
members; while -the Merion team, which 
has in the past few years come at times 
very near to the championship, will make 
a good fight again this year. 
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Purity is Free 


Schlitz beer costs the same as common beer, so 
that purity is free to you. 


Yet purity costs us as much as the beer itself. 





It requires absolute cleanliness. It compels us 
to filter even the air that cools the beer. Then 
we must carefully filter the beer, and sterilize 
every bottle after it is sealed. 


And the beer must be aged for months 
in a temperature of 34 degrees, for other- 
wise the beer would cause biliousness. 





Don’t let your dealer decide which beer 
you shall drink, for he makes most on the 
common kinds. 















Ask for Schlitz, for purity means healthful- 
ness, yet that purity is free. 








Not a beverage known to man is more healthful 
than beer, if it’s pure. 

Barley-malt and hops—a half- 
digested food and a tonic. 








Your doctor says the weak must have 

it. Why not the strong ? 
But don’t drink a germ-laden beer, 
when Schlitz is sold everywhere. 


Ask for the brewery 
bottling. 
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ANGLING 


FISHING A BASS RIVER 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


AS THE season ends for the fly fisherman in 
northern waters, he is apt to recall hap- 
penings of his summer outing which more or 
less strengthened his knowledge of the use of 
the rod; of the value of arresting or enfore- 
ing the spring of the rod in a shifting wind or 
an incipient gale; the luring effect of feather- 
ing the fly around or under a shelving rock 
forming an acute angle at a sharp bend of the 
stream; the varied dangers of the backcast 
and the efficiency of the Spey or undercast. 
Gathering experience in these and other so 
called * tricks of the angle” served to round 
him up as an expert angler, if such there be. 

But, im a still greater degree were these 
outings fruitful in experience, more particu- 
larly so if he was a modest angler with no 
discordant thread in his makeup to render him 
averse to learn something of his art from even 
the barelegged boy who bushwhacks the trout, 
or the more matured fisherman living along the 
stream and knowing every home pool of fon- 
tinalis. Never an angler went afar on lake 
or stream that did not get a wrinkle or two 
from those resident pole users, or catch an in- 
spiration as to tackle and lures, the when, the 
where, and the how to use them. Whether 
or not he admitted at the time their efficacy, 
or absorbed them in his general fund without 
credit to the originators, the latter method 
being most natural as fishermen (not anglers) 
run now-a-days, these wrinkles served the 
angler, coming business worn and aweary from 
bricks and mortar, many a good turn along 
the summer streams of his outings, and it is 
rather shameful of the craft that these up- 
country fishers do not get their proper meed 
for their tutoring of many a city bred rod- 
ster, who would be all adrift on a strange 
water without their courtesy of proffered ser- 
vice and advice. 

And this leads me to offer some suggestions 
as to fishing strange river waters and those of 
large ponds or lakes. As the season is “ off” 
for trout and the best of it is “ on” (October) 
for fly fishing a black bass river, the latter 
naturally comes to the front. 

When alternate placid and 


pools rifts, 


more or less boisterous, and comparatively 
long still stretches, are seen by the black bass 
fly fisherman as he stands on the banks for the 
first time of either of these waters, and is 


thrilled by the environment and the knowledge 
that before him is the home of the tiger of the 
waters, the black bass, the type of the lesser- 
sized game fishes of America. And why! Be- 
cause he is not only great in muscular energy 
and fights like a bulldog, yet in his strenuous 
efforts to escape shows almost human intelli- 
gence; he will run in, and then and there on a 
slack line leap into the air and shake his body 
(not his head alone as some sporting journals 
have it; he can’t shake one without the other) 
in his efforts to dislodge the steel; failing in 
which down in the pool he surges, and darts 
around a sunken rock, as if to sever the gut 
leader on the sharp or scraggy edges; or fail- 
ing again, to, as [ have had them frequently 
to do, seek the bottom and there; unseen, to 
brace their pectoral fins apparently between 
two small rocks and in this fortress of de- 
fence to jig, jig, jig, on the line, much as a dog 
jerks at a rope held in the hand. Some anglers 
have compared this action of the bass to the 
sulk of the salmon, which is reflective on the 
bass that never sulks, but is ever in action 
and fights to a finish. But these traits of 
the black bass are like stories many times 
told to the old angler for “ bronzebackers,” 
but the young ’un perhaps is yet to pass 
through the thrilling experience of fighting an 
impaled bass with a light rod, a gossimer 
leader, and a feathered fly, and it is well to 
warn him of the acrobatic gyrations of the 
Micropterus dolomieu, for such is the scientific 
nom de plume of our lordly fighter. 

On approaching a strange black bass river, 
the angler will naturally seek the pools. If 
fishing in the gloaming, he will find the fish, 
doubtless, feeding where the incoming rapid 
subsides in the quiet waters, but as the shad- 
ows fall, black bass, as a rule, will be found 
chasing the scurrying minnows along the shal- 
lows, driving them sometimes high and dry on 
the shores. A rather large fly, a hackle-tied 
palmer fashion with long hairs well down on 
the bend of the hook and of a light color, will 
be most efficient if properly manipulated, at 
the end of a long line. 

Black bass in rivers never feed in the rapids 
and are never found there, except when a 
freshet occurs, when they gather in small 
schools and make their way up stream. Why 
they do this is not known. Certainly not to 
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find favorable spawning beds, as the female 
bass is content to make her nuptial couch any- 
where in the shallows wherever a stretch of 
sand, gravel, or a flat rock exists; in fact, 
the large-mouthed species have been seen in 
Greenwood Lake on their beds made on the 
top of submerged trunks of trees. The con- 
sensus of opinion as to the cause of their 
migrations up stream seems to be that the 
fish are seeking new feeding grounds. 

Black bass, although not found in the rapids, 
often lie perdu in the shore and outer eddies 
created by the rush downward of the water, 
and in such places are apt to take the fly 
greedily, as they are awaiting and seeking for 
surface food washed down by a rise of water. 

Long and comparatively still stretches are 
often seen extending for a half mile or more 
in some of the large rivers and are frequently 
of uniform depth of about two or slightly 
more feet. Such a water is often very fruit- 
ful to the fly fisherman, who to harvest the 
best sport should wade down the middle of 
the stretch and cast not less than fifty feet 
before and on both sides of him, thus manipu- 
lating his flies over every square foot of the 
water he fishes. 

Although these suggestions were not in- 
tended to cover methods of luring black bass, 
I cannot resist describing one followed and 
shown in practise to me by a resident angler 
on the Schuylkill River, Pa., some years ago. 
The bass were rising and surface feeding in all 
parts of a long quiet stretch of the river, and 
our angler was wading waist-deep in the middle 
of it. He generally cast when he saw the 
circling wavelets of a rise and then, allowing 
the flies to sink two or three inches below the 
surface, he would get a pluck at nearly every 
cast. But the most peculiar and interesting 
phase of the morning’s fishing was shown 
when the rodster would make quick right and 
left casts over his shoulders and sometimes di- 
rectly behind him, and so quickly was this done 
that he seldom, if ever, saw the spot where his 
flies landed; frequently he would strike a bass 
before he turned and saw its swirl on the sur- 
face. The atmosphere was murky, not a 
zephyr afloat to disturb the silence, and our 
up-country fisherman made his backward, ob- 
lique, and overhead casts at the sound of a rise 
—the splash of the surface feeding bass. I 
have on several occasions repeated in person 
his peculiar methods and experience, and grate- 
fully tender my thanks for the lesson taught 
me by my brother angler of the uplands. 
When camping on a strange lake where no 





guides can be had the only resource of the 
angler is to bottom troll and plant half a 
dozen buoys in likely portions of the lake. 
The first is done simply by using a long line 
with heavy sinker at the end of it and a 
leader three or more feet long to which is at- 
tached a single baited hook. The boat is rowed 
slowly and the fisherman feels the bottom as 
progress is made; when the pluck of a fish 
is felt and it is boated, turn and go over the 
same ground, and if a second or third fish is 
taken, the feeding grounds, temporary or per- 
manent, have been found. 

Baiting buoys is not sportsmanlike yet may 
be practised under the above circumstances. 
It consists in anchoring a shingle or piece of 
wood in several places, and baiting the spots 
by throwing over small pieces of fish around 
and near the buoys. These should be visited 
and fished the next day, and the one or more 
places that yield the best results should 
thereafter be the centre points where fishing is 
done. Good and true anglers will not bait the 
buoys after the proper conditions for sport 
are ascertained. 

It is gratifying to note that the appeal of 
last month, under the caption, “ Let Us Com- 
mune Together,” has been fertile in results. 
An intelligent and modest angler, who shrinks 
from public notice, commends the animus and 
spirit of the appeal and joins the “com- 
muners ” by asking: 

“ What is a bonefish, and how can I tell it 
from a ladyfish when I go to Florida this 
winter? ” 

Now, there has been a great deal written 
and printed on this subject and the confusion 
still continues to be “worse confounded.” I 
am glad of the opportunity afforded by our 
correspondent to clear away the ichthyie cob- 
webs, so that the many thousands of the read- 
ers of OuTING who visit Florida, on angling 
intent, may know these two fishes apart when 
they see them. 

The perplexity of anglers regarding these 
fishes arises from the similarity of the popular 
names of them as printed in scientific books 
of authority issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The true bonefish (Albula vulpes) is 
never so called by anglers of the east and west 
coast of Florida. There it is known as the 
“ladyfish ” or “ bonyfish.” On the other hand 
this same fish—the “ladyfish” (Albula vulpes) 
is always called the “bonefish” on the east 
coast, to which locality it is mainly confined and 
found almost exclusively feeding on crustacea 
during the flood tide on the shallows, to which 
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the fish come from the deeper channelways. 
This bonefish, when hooked, is doubtless for 
its size, rarely exceeding three feet in length, 
the fiercest fighter of the seas, making long 
runs but never coming into the air; yet, gen- 
erally, as it is hooked in water seldom more 
than two feet in depth, the combat is more 
than ordinarily exciting; the wild surges across 
the shallows churns the water of the sandbars 
into foam and bring the angler into closer an- 
tagonism or direct touch, as it were, with his 
- quarry. Boating a fish, whose actions when 
restrained by the line are only felt, not seen, 
possesses less interest to the average rodster 
than the capture of one that fights on the sur- 
face and in the air. 

The “ladyfish” or “bonyfish” (Elops sau- 
rus), so called on both coasts, is a close 
brother to the tarpon, fighting in the air, 
“dancing on its tail,’ with its snout and a 
greater portion of the body in full view, in 
every action showing it to be of the same noble 
stock as the “silver king.” The different ac- 
tions of these two fish when on a restraining 


” 


line denote, from an angling standpoint, even 
more than a family differentiation, in fact, 
the leaping fish belongs to the tarpon family 
and the surger is of the family of ladyfishes 
(Albulidaw) of which but one species is known, 
the one now under consideration—the true 
bonefish of Biscayne Bay, Fla. 

If the above described differences of the two 
fishes should fail to differentiate them to the 
satisfaction of our correspondent and others, 
a count of the rays on the first fin from the 
head on the back of the fish will at once de- 
termine its identity. The bonefish proper 
(Flops saurus) universally called “ ladyfish ” 
on both coasts, has twenty (20) rays on its 
first dorsal fin and thirteen (13) on its anal 
fin (the one nearest the tail on the belly). The 
bonefish (Albula vulpes) so called on Biscayne 
Bay, Fla., has only fifteen rays on the dorsal 
and cight on the anal fin. The first named is 
slimmer than the last, which has faint streaks 
of color along its sides which the first does 
not have. 


” 


Another “ Communer” has been a partici- 
pant in an animated discussion over the spawn- 
ing periods of salt water fish and writes to ask 
information on the subject, which undoubtedly 
interests all “ bitter water ” anglers, as certain 
of them assert that these fish will not take 
the bait when full of spawn or milt, while 
others maintain that the reverse is the fact. 
Now as some individuals of all species of fish 
are somewhat erratic in their time of spawn- 


ing, becoming gravid at irregular periods, it 
may be that these two disputants are both 
measurably correct so far as their experience 
goes; the one finding a school of spawning fish 
that refused the lure, the other happily strik- 
ing a feeding shoal where the fish were not 
ripe for spawning. My own opinion inclines to 
that of the first named contestant, although 
our knowledge of the habits of salt water fish 
is very crude, as yet, and investigation is 
burdened with more difficulty than in observ- 
ing the traits of fresh water fish which are 
studied in the pens of the fish culturist and 
in relatively shallower water in their wild 
state. The annexed table shows the spawning 
periods of the principal salt water fishes that 
are caught by hook and line on the Atlantic 
coast. The anadromous fishes living for long 
periods in the ocean and coming into fresh 
water only to spawn are omitted from the 
list. 


SS SpeeGuseepenneee November to April 
INI, .veckcsdusdecscenenxs February to April 
MERON on dae uvennnskes08 <0 eneeseuves in to July 
I ee In June 
ra In Florida during March 


Salt Water Trout or Spotted Sea Trout, 


In March in Florida 
Striped Bass,...In May in Maryland and Virginia 
SS Se eee In December 
RS ee May to July 
OTS Seer February to May 
ee RT ee October to December 
errr eer ere In June 


Spanish Mackerel, 

AL pril CN. C.) to September ¥.) 
Weakfish or Squit or Squeteague,.......... In June 
Danmtog OF BIGCKGED, ...cccscesevcccces May to July 


“A Tyro” wants to know what fish take 
the bait in October, as that is the only 
month in which he can get an outing. The 
number of fish that can be caught in salt and 
fresh water during this month are numerous, 
and their qualities both on the rod and table 
are unsurpassed by those of any species caught 
during the summer season. As our tyro lives 
in this city he ean find black bass all around 
him and they are, if anything, greater fighters 
and more choice for the table than in the 
earlier months. Let him go to Greenwood 
Lake and Lake Mahopac, or better still, 
he is a fly fisherman, to East Branch, Delaware 
county, N. Y., or to Oswego, N. Y., and fly 
fish the river there about three miles above 
the city. Pike, pickerel, and mascalonge are 
now in their prime and for the latter Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y., is the spot. In October 
salt water fishing for striped bass is in full 
swing and fruitful to the rod. Any of the 
nearby bays will furnish good sport, and along 
the Connecticut shores of the Sound, striped 
bass are now being taken of good size, occa- 
sionally up to fifteen and twenty pounds. 
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By C, A. 


URING the last decade there has been a 
decided change for the better in Cana- 
dian sentiment regarding game protection. The 
old kill’em-off-at-any-time spirit is falling 
into disrepute, and in a few years I expect 
the game laws will be well observed. The 
North American Fish and Game Protective 
Association, a powerful organization of the 
best sportsmen of Canada and the northern 
States of America, including many of the high- 
est officials having much to do with the fram- 
ing of the game laws, and with their ultimate 
enforcement, was formed in 1900 as a nucleus 
round which the friends of protection might 
gather. But ere going further, perhaps I had 
better review, briefly, the laws of the several 
Canadian provinces as they stand on the stat- 
ute books to-day. 

Beginning with the most easterly province, 
Nova Scotia is lavish and niggardly by turns. 
As instances—moose may be shot from Sep- 
tember 15 to January 1, and each gun is per- 
mitted two moose, rather too generous a 
season for a province of 20,000 square miles 
and 450,000 population, and just twice the bag 
any sportsman has a right to make. Those 
fortunate men who find caribou—almost an 
extinct animal in most parts of Nova Scotia, 
may slay them from September 15 until Janu- 
ary 1. Bear are not protected. Spring shoot- 
ing is allowed in Cumberland County until 
April 30, but ruffed grouse have been closely 
protected since 1898. It is legal to catch black 
bass at any time. The laws relating to salmon 
and trout are sensible. 

New Brunswick’s moose may be shot, legally, 
from September 15 to December 31, except to 
the westward of the St. John River, where 
they were protected until September 15, 1902. 
Cows and calves are protected at all times. 
The seasons on caribou and deer co-exist with 
that for moose, and are a full month too long. 
3ut_ the New Brunswick authorities show 
great common sense in the following provi- 
sion: “No person shall kill or take more than 
one moose, one caribou, and two deer during 
any one year.” Ruffed grouse are in season 
from September 15 to November 30; wood- 
cock and snipe from September 2 to November 
30, and wild fowl (such as frequent inland 
waters, and geese and brandt) between the 
same dates. Sea duck—old squaws, scoters, 
ete.—do not seem to be protected, so they are 


probably being bombarded each spring at 
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Mace’s Bay and Tracadie Gully, just as they 
have always been. The thin edge of a wedge 
that should be driven home has been inserted 
in a joint of the market-man’s armor by New 
Brunswick. It reads: “ Partridge must not 
be bought or sold until September 15, 1903.” 

Fishing (as all the world knows) is particu- 
larly good in New Brunswick. Salmon are 
lawful catch from February 1 to August 15, 
but are rarely taken by the fly fisherman 
earlier than June 5; land-locked salmon, found 
westward of the St. John, from May 1 to 
September 15; lake trout, known as “ togue ” 
our old friend Salrelinus namaycush), between 
May 1 and September 30; and speckled trout 
from April 1 to September 30. New Brunswick 
seems to also have a grudge against M. dolo- 
mieu—he of the small mouth—and no protec- 
tion is afforded, so that any rapacious hook 
and line angler sufficiently depraved to do so 
may yank the fish off the “nest ” in May or 
June. 

The Quebee laws are, as a rule, good, and, 
unless I mistake the temper of those in 
authority, they are going to be made very 
much better. Moose and deer are legal game 
between September 1 and December 31, except 
in the counties of Ottawa and Pontiac, the 
home and centre of the moose industry. The 
main faults are that the season begins too 
early and ends too late in most parts of the 
province; while it does not begin early enough 
in Ottawa and Pontiac. But we must remem- 
ber that the Quebee government is bound to 
consider the apprehensions of its lumber kings 
with regard to forest fires. Caribou may be 
shot from September 1 to January 31, in- 
clusive, and there is no exception made in 
favor of Ottawa or Pontiac. This is rather 
illogical, seeing there are certainly same cari- 
bou in either county, and if a moose hunter 
might start a blaze, why should not a cari- 
bou hunter do so? 

Bear are, very sensibly, protected from June 
30 to August 30. The day for regarding poor, 
innocent Ursus americanus as a dangerous ani- 
mal passed away with the percussion cap. He 
is now a game animal. Quebec, I am pained to 
say, allows a man to shoot two moose and 
caribou and three deer a year—reckless prodi- 
gality--and permits the hounding of deer be- 
tween October 20 and November 1. 

The weak point of the Quebee authorities 
is their hazy identification of species. One 
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does not always know, from the phraseology 
gf their laws, what game is intended. It is 
believed, however, that the following is cor- 
rect: Woodcock, snipe, plover, etc., may be 
shot from September 1 to January 31 inclu- 
sive: ruffed and Canada grouse from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 14, inclusive; willow 
grouse (miscalled ptarmigan), November 1 
to January 31, inclusive; and all fresh water 
and sea ducks, except buffle-head ducks, from 
September 1 to March 31. The unfortunate 
buffle-head is not protected until April 15; 
though just why the Quebee government has 
this animus against the fowl is an official 
secret. Mergansers, loons and gulls, penguins 
and puffins, are not protected, which is a 
classing of the clean with the unclean; the 
last three species are deserving of sympathy. 
Moreover, in all that densely populated, fer- 
tile, and balmy region east of the counties of 
Bellechasse and Montgomery, any man, wom- 
an, or child able to aim a gun may shoot 
wild fowl and sea fowl every day in the year, 
provided (mind, the province is very stern and 
relentless about this) that the birds are used 
as food. Thus the penalty meets the offense, 
and the majesty of the law is upheld. 

Ontario is the banner province in many 
things—but certainly not in common-sense 
game legislation. The wise men of Toronto 
have acted as thought the southeastern part 
of the province, bounded on the south and 
west by Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, and 
on the east by the Ottawa River, were the 
whole province. Because moose are almost 
extinct within this well-settled triangle, there- 
fore they shall not be shot on the White or 
Montreal rivers, nor of Temagaming, 
nor adjoining the Lake of the Woods, nor in 
those far lands which border upon Nepigon 
and Lonely lakes. Moose are as abundant 
in northern and western Ontario to-day as 
they are in any part of America, excepting 
Alaska. They are more numerous in Ontario 
than in New Brunswick, or in Quebec, and far 
more numerous, accordingly to reliable Indian 
information, than was the case fifty years ago. 
And yet the Ontario law prohibits the killing 
of moose anywhere in the province, except 
during fourteen days in November (lst to 
lsth) every third year. 

Do not the Toronto salons know that even 
the reckless Red Man prefers to remain safely 
in his tepee in that dangerous season, when 
a single cold night may seal the waterways 
with a treacherous sheet of thin ice, just suffi- 
cient to cut through the skin of a frail birch- 
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bark, but not strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight? Moreover, the moose is off the rut, 
and may no longer be called, and as often 
as not tracking is impossible. The object of 
this enactment was evidently to keep the 
hunter from killing the moose legally. It has 
succeeded—and the woodsmen and back set- 
tlers are probably losing, at the very best, 
$50,000 a year thereby. 

Ontario should recognize that the territory 
consists of two distinctly different regions: 
the first, not a quarter of the whole) a 
settled region, where moose are struggling 
against extinction; the second, a vast stretch 
of almost untrodden wilderness, in which the 
moose are far more numerous than any un- 
traveled sportsman can picture. Seeing that 
a line from the mouth of the Mattewa to 
Georgian Bay would divide these territories, 
why not fix that line as a boundary between 
a region where moose are absolutely pro- 
tected and one where they may be shot each 
year by duly licensed sportsmen, during a 
fairly long open season? Sharptail grouse, 
as well as Mongolian and English pheasants, 
are supposed to be protected until 1905, but, 
I regret to say, they are being shot all along 
the line from Manitoba to Mattawa by market 
hunters. Elk (Cervus canadensis) wander into 
the region north and west of Temiskaming and 
invariably fall victims to the first Indian 
hunter who finds them. 

The game laws of Manitoba call for little 
comment, and no change at present. Moose, 
blacktail, whitetail, antelope (not found in 
Manitoba), elk, and caribou, may be shot from 
September 15 to December 1. The bag is lim- 
ited to two of each species, and cows, does, 
calves, and fawns are protected. The rest of 
Manitoba’s regulations need not be commented 
upon here with this exception: ‘“ No person 
for himself or others shall sell, purchase, or 
offer, or expose for sale, barter, or exchange 
any of the foHowing: Deer, antelope, elk, 
caribou (moose are not mentioned), grouse 
of any variety, plover, quail, woodeock (I 
think three are known to have been shot in 
the province), snipe, and sandpiper.” This is 
in line with New Brunswick’s admirable 
ruffed grouse law. It shows the trend of edu- 
cated sporting opinion in Canada. I feel con- 
fident that this provision is doing more to pre- 
serve Manitoba’s grand head of game than five 
hundred wardens could do. 

The game laws of the Northwest Territory 
are—like pie crusts—made to be broken. The 
provisions are admirable, but anything ap- 
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proaching adequate enforcement is of course 
impossible. There are a couple of hundred 
thousand souls, scattered over 2,255,001 square 
miles (I prefer to be exact) and there is one 
regulation which they all know, and live up 
to: “ Any traveler, family, or other person in 
a state of actual want may kill any animal or 
bird, or take any egg, for the purpose of satis-° 
fying his or her immediate wants.” But, not- 
withstanding, there is lots of game in the 
territories yet, nor are very stringent laws 
likely to be needed for a few years. 

British Columbia in framing her game laws 
has evidently done her best to run with the 
fox and chase with the The laws 
themselves are orthodox, and praiseworthy, 
especially those relating to the non-export of 
game, and the buying or selling of certain 
species; but many other acts are stultified by 
section 12 (G. P. Act 1898), which says: “ The 
provisions of this act shall not apply to In- 
dians or resident farmers in unorganized dis- 
tricts of the province, with regard to deer 
killed for their own or their families’ 
immediate use, for food only and not for the 
purpose of sale or traffic; nor shall this act 
apply to free miners actually engaged in min- 
ing or prospecting, who may kill game for 


hounds. 


use 


food,” ete. 

The conclusions the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association arrived at 
for the betterment of the situation, and which 
were adopted unanimously at the last general 
meeting held at Montreal, fit the need pre- 
cisely. 
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Moose.—Wherever found the season should 
be from September 15 to December 1, un- 
less the animals are in danger of extinction, 
when the season may be shortened, or absolute 
protection for a term of years granted. Cari- © 
bou and deer.—Whenever deer and caribou are 
found reasonably near moose grounds, the 3 
season on these animals should conform to 
(In regions where there are 









that for moose. 
caribou only, the season might begin earlier, 
and end even a couple of months later.) Bea- 
ver.—These intelligent animals must be pro- 
tected by stringent laws, well enforced. 
Spring shooting must be abolished. (Our 
American brethren must co-operate, however. 
They should bear in mind we give up more 
than they do as our best bags are made in 
spring, and we have no winter shooting to |7 
speak of.) The export of brook trout must 4 
be jealously regulated. .Guides should be 
licensed, and made ex-officio game and fire 4 
wardens. A generous bounty on wolves is 
very desirable. The license for hunters and 
the coupon-tag system for game is a good one 
to vote for. The season on all game birds, 
shore birds, and wild fowl, should be identical, 
simply because in no other way can you pre- 
vent men with guns from going after wood- 
eock and returning with their pockets bulging 
with callow grouse, or potting flappers under 
the transparent sham of hunting beach birds. 
Not more than a single head of each species 
of big game, excepting bear and deer, should 
be allowed to any one hunter during the 
season. 































AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
TRAVERS ISLAND, SEPTEMBER 13. 

100-Yard Dash: Won by P. J. Walsh, New 
York A. C.; F. R. Moulton, New York A. C., 
second; J. P. Craig, Montreal A. A. A., third. 
Time, 10 see. 

880-Yard Run: Won by J. H. Wright, New 
West Side A. C.; George W. Orton, Athletic 
Club of Philadelphia, second; H. P. Smith, 
New York A. C., third. Time, 1 min. 592 sec. 

120-Yard Hurdle: Won by R. H. Hatfield, 
New York A. C.; G. C. Reimer, New York A. 
C., second; P. J. Corley, New West Side A. 
C., third. Time, 174 sec. 
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One-Mile Run: Won by Alexander Grant, 
New York A. C.; A. MacKenzie, Jr., Pastime A. 
C., second; A. L. Newton, New York A.C. § 
third. Time, 4 min. 354 see. a 

440-Yard Run: Won by F. R. Moulton, New : 
York A. C.; J. D..Morrow, Montreal A. A. A., © 
second; J. Ronane, New West Side A. C., a 
third. Time, 504 sec. 

220-Yard Run: Won by P. J. Walsh, New 
York A. C.; H. A. Sedley, Jr., New York A. 
C., second; J. P. Craig, Montreal A. A. A., 
third. Time, 224 sec. 

220-Yard Hurdle: Won by H. L. Hillman, 
Knickerbocker A. C.; G. C. Reimer, New York 
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** The Indian hunter stands and sifts Drawn by Tappan Adney, 
The stillness far and near.”’ Illustrating ‘‘ The Moose Call,”’ Page 





